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2 HE conſtitution and hiſtorical occurrencies 
of the colonies, in; America becorhe, every 
day, more and more, ſubjects of ſpecula- 
tion in Great- Britain. To this I attribute the 
favorable reception given, there, to my hiſtory of 
the colony of Maſſachuſets- bay, which I intend- 
ed meerly for the benefit of my own country-men, 
and to- preſerve, them, the remembrance 


SFE ns oa if 


re 


Tus * of the _—_ from which T 
the letters and 


rs of our firſt ters, 
— pleaſure. omen, fond of prolonging 
our lives to the utmoſt length. Going back to 
ſo familiar an acquaintance with thoſe who have 
lived' before us, approaches the neareſt to it of 
any thing we are capable of, and is in ſome fort, 


_ living with them. I was fo pleaſed with their 
e on the further ba an of the ſame 


ind | 


3 me 'a very” 


penſated, but the loſs of many papers and books, 
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kind of pleaſure was inducement enough to col- 
lect and peruſe. materials for the hiſtory of the Pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſets from the year 1692, when 


we concluded the hiſtory of the Colony. I found 


that a little more time, than the bare peruſal re- 
quired, would be ſufficient to arrange the mate- 
rials and reduce them to order, and J ſet abqut it 
with a view to render them of uſe to | poſterity. 
I had proceeded as far as the year 1730, when a 


misfortune befel me which had like to have ren- 


dered my paſt labour of no effect and to have pre- 
vented me from proceeding any farther. 'The 
ſtamp-act had diſturbed the minds of the people of 
America. In ſuch a ſtate of affairs, the vicious, 
the abandoned have a peculiar opportunity of gra- 
tifying their corrupt affections of envy, malice and 


tevenge. I had in public and private, in every way: | 


and manner which appeared to me the moſt pru- 
dent, endeavoured to ſhew the inexpediency of an 
act of parliament of this nature, but an unaccount- 
able jealouſy of the contrary had been infuſed into 
the minds of the populace, and, being thus miſ- 
guided, they expreſſed their reſentment and rage 
by breaking into my houſe, deſtroying and ſcat- 

tering all my furniture, books, papers, &. The 
ſober virtuous part of the province expreſſed the 
greateſt deteſtation of this act of violence, and fe 

or none ventured to juſtify or approve of it. The 
loſs which I ſuſtained, as far as it was reparable, 
by his Majeſty's moſt gracious recommendation to 
the province and. their generous grant in conſequence 
of it, both which, in this public manner, I moſt 
gratefully acknowledge, has been repaired or com- 


in 


* 
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in print as well as manuſcript, beſides my family 
memorials, never can be repaired. 1555 | 


be For ſeveral days, I had no hopes of recover- 
ing any conſiderable part of my hiſtory, . but by 


the great care and pains of my good friend and 


neighbour the reverend Mr. Eliot, who received 
into his houſe all my books and papers which were 


ſaved, the whole manuſcript, except 8 or 10 ſheets, 


were collected together and, altho' it had lain in 


the ſtreet ſcattered abroad ſeveral hours in the rain, 
yet ſo much of it was legible as that I was able to 
ſupply the reſt and tranſcribe it. The moſt valuable 
materials were loſt, ſome- of which I defigned to 


have publiſhed in the appendix. -I pray God to 


forgive the actors in and adviſers to this moſt ſa- 
vage and inhuman injury, and I hope their poſterity 
will read with pleaſure and profit what has ſo nar- 
rowly eſcaped the outrage of their anceſtors. 


Tur hazard which attends ſuch papers, to- 
gether with the requeſt of many of my friends, 
induced me to publiſh my manuſcript ſooner than 
I intended. | | 


I have carried down the ſtory to the year 1750, 
but that part which relates to the laſt 20 years in 
4 more general way, being deprived of ſome pa- 
pers which would have enabled me to render it 
more particular and circumſtantiall. 


Sox of my friends of the colony of New Pli- 
mouth took it unkindly, that I ſaid no more of 


their affairs in the firſt part of the hiſtory. My 
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principal object was the Maſſachuſets colony; be- 
ſides, I never could meet with many papers relative 25 
to Plimouth. From ſuch papers as I have been 
able to obtain I have prepared the beſt ſummary 
I could, to which I ſhall give a 2 22 in the ap- 
pendix. 


I have endeavored to avoid offence to any 
ſons or families, as far as ** obligations to truth 
would permit. 


Wr ſhall never be all of one mind in our 

litical principles. I defire no more candour from 

thoſe who differ from me, than I ever have been, 
and ever ſhall bo Oy to ſhew to chern. l 
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From the Charter io 1697, until the arrival of 


Governor Dudley in 1702. 


. Ya J 


BRIEF. recapitulation of the riſe and progreſs 


of the Maſſachuſets ae may not be an 
to this 


improper introduction to ſecond part of 


our hiſtory. | 


THE firſt planters of the Maſſachuſets colony re- 


moved to America, expecting, there, to enjoy civil and 
religious liberty, in a greater degree than their fellow- 
ſubjects, at that time enjoyed it in England. The 


country to. which they remoyed, was claimed by the 


crown of England, by right of diſcovery. The pro- 


perty of a very large tract, in which Maſſachuſets bay | 
48 contained, .had been granted to a certain corporation 


called the council of Plimouth in Devon. This council 


made a grant of Maſſachuſets bay, to Sir Hetiry Roſwell 


and others, who intended to . ſend out plangers and ſer- 
vants to pe under the direction of the proprietors in 


England. An incorporation was thought neceſſary, and 


a charter was obtained from King Charles, which, Tome 


ſterling.“ The principal undertakers were puritans : 


Planters and miniſters, of the ſame perſuaſion, together 


with. ſervants, cattle, and all neceſſaries for beginning a 


aa B .. colony, 


I paid gol. and Mr. Eaton 100/. and ſundry other ' merchants 
the fame ſums reſpectively for the purchaſe of the charter, we 


being members of the corporation for N. E.“ Tobn Dauen- 


 port's lett. to Jobn Cotton, V. Haven, 24. 4m. 65. 


* : 
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manuſcripts ſay, coſt the company two thouſand pounds 
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colony, were ſent over; the expence of which was very 
2 Subſcriptions were {lowly paid, and a cloud aroſe 

ery early, upon the affairs of the colony; but it was 
ſoon diſpelled by a propoſal from Johnſon, Winthrop, 
and ſeveral other puritans of good families and 
eſtates, to remove to America; provided they might 
carry the charter with them, and manage the affairs of 

the colony without any dependence upon fuch of the 
company as ſhould remain in England. This, by fome 
was thought irregular; but, after conſultation, it was agreed 
to. The removal of ſo many perſons of character in- 
duced a great number of others, of the ſame opinions, 
who were notof the company, to remove with or follow 
after them, and put themſelves under their protection 
and government. den el is abe the then reign- 


a -4 


ing Prince, that he deprived his ſubjects of their juſt 
rights, and had no regard to the great charter of the 
kingdom. What dependence then could, rationally, be 
placed upon a ſpecial” charter to a ſmall part of his ſub- 
jects in America? They were ſoon convinced that it 
was an inſufficient ſecurity, A circumſtantial account of 
an attempt to vacate it the ſecond year after their re- 
moval, we have in a letter to the governor from Emanuel 
Downing, father of Sir George Downing. ** N 
In 1632, a formal demand was made of the ſurrender 
of their charter, which was refuſed, and other proceed- 
. 1ngs followed, which would have iſſued in a final deciſive 
judgment carried into execution, and probably have 
proved fatal to the plantation, if the change of affairs 
in England had not prevented. Upon this change, the 
colony became a favorite. The principal men were the 
intimate friends of the leading members of parliament, 
Pym, Hambden, &c. who had been engaged with them 
and from time to time were expected to join them, 
Whiltt Cromwell ruled, he ſhewed them all the indul- 
gence they deſired. 7 EATING s om 4 NS 
e tin en | Sts: - - FROM. 
+ This was a very ſoaſible letter, and I intended to have printed 
it, but it was unſortu: ately deſtro yen. 


Fd 


undone by creeping ſtateſmen. 
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Po 1640 to 1660 they approached very near to 
an independent commonwealth; and, during this period, 


compleated a ſyſtem of laws and government, the plan 


of which they had before laid and began to execute. 
In this they departed from their charter; and inſtead 
of making the laws of England the ground work of their 
code, they preferred the laws of Moſes ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the charter knew no repreſentative body,* they _ 
eſtabliſhed one; and, although it gave them nopower 
to judge and determine capital offences, they gave this 
power to the judicatories they erected. This laſt provi- 


ſion became neceſſary, from their diſtance from the judi- ' 


catories in England; but I know not how to excuſe the 
perſecution of all who could not conform to. their reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment, when their charter granted tolera- 


tion to all chriſtians, except papiſts. | 3 
Fon the firſt 30 years, although the governor and 
aſſiſtants were annually choſen by the body of the peo- 


ple, yet they confined themſelves to the principal gentle- 
men of family, eſtate, underſtanding, and integrity; but 
as one ſaid, who lived at that time when King Charles 
commanded them to fill up their numbers in government, 


| which they had neglected, the new perſons impowered 


were Dii minorum' gentium ; and one of their divines 


told them in public, they were in danger of being 


| Upon the reſtoration, not only epiſcopalians, but bap- 


tiſts, quakers, Gortoniſts, &c. preferred complaintsagainſt 


the colony; and . by the intereſt of the Earl of 
Mancheſter and Lord Say, their old friends, and of ſe- 


cretary Morrice, all puritans, King Charles confirmed 


their charter, yet he required a toleration in religion and 
an alteration in civil matters, neither of which were fully 


2 complied 


* Douglaſs ia bie ſummary p. dog. ud, part; ſpeaks of repreſen= > _ 


tatives of townſhips in the old charter; He is erroneous. 
+ Several perſons who have obſerved in the firſt volume a reference 
to a manuſcript hiſtory of the trial of Mrs. Hutchinſon, for her 
religious tenets,. expreſſed their concern that it was not printed; 
we ſhall give it a place in the appendix to this volume, 


* 
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complied with. The heirs of Ferdinandq Gorges wy 
of John Maſon alſo complained, that, by a liberal con- 
ſtruction, the Maſſachuſets had extended their bounds to 
comprehend the provincesof Main and New-Hampſhire. 


Commiſſioners were ſent over in 1665, to ſettle the 


bounds of the colonies and to make enquiry into their 
ſtate in general, The Maſſachuſets denied their 
authority, and pronounced the commiſſion. a violation 
of theit charter. 

| NorwiTHsTANDING the acts of parliament for re- 
gulating and reſtraining the plantation trade, a conſtant 
trade was carried on with foreign countries for contra- 
band and enumerated commodities. This gave great 
offence. . There was no cuſtom-houſe. The governor 
was the naval officer, with whom or his deputy all veſſels _ 
entered and cleared. The governor, being annually 
elected by the people, was the more eaſily diſpoſed to 
comply with popular opinions. It ſeems to have been 
a general opinion that acts of parliament had no other 
force, than what they derived from acts made by the 
general court to eſtabliſh or confirm them. This could 
not conſiſt with the charter. By this, they could make 
no laws repugnant to the laws of Englaud,* Had the 
corporation continued within the realm, as was intended, 
the company and every member muſt undqubtedly have 
been ſubject to the law of the land. Upon complaint 
made by Edward Randolph, who firſt came over in 1676, 
and by the repeated orders from the crown to conform to 
the acts of trade, they paſt an act or law of the colony, 
declaring that thoſe as ſhould be executed there. For 
ſeveral years, they were threatned with the loſs of their 


charter. Randolph was unwearied in ſolliciting againſt 
chem. T By repeated addrefies and agencies, they en- 


deavoured 


„This clauſe has been 8 by ſome; in another colony 


(Rhode Iſland) to intend the common law only. and not ſtatutes, 
- eſpecially not ſuch as were made after the date of their charter. 
+ Mr. Randolph had the principal ſhare in bringing forward the 
_ 440, warranto erb the I; are un to have . | 
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deavoured to exculpate themſelves, but to no purpoſe. 
In 1684, by a judgment or decree in chancery, their 


charter was declared forfeited, and their liberties were 


ſeized into the king's hands z and whatever opinion ſome 
had formed, that their ſubje&ion depended upon mutual 
compact between the crown and the colony, they were 
forced to ſubmit to ſuperior power and to ſuch th of 
government as King Charles the ſecond and his ſucceſſor 
King James thought fit to eſtabliſn. Upon the firſt 


advice of the landing of the Prince of Orange, they te- 


aſſumed their charter, and carneſtly ſolicited a re-efta- 
bliſhment of it, with ſome neceſſary additional powers: 
but the King could not be prevailed upon to confenit t6 
it. A new charter was obtained; from the arrival of 
which, this ſecond part-of their hiſtery is to be carried on, 
Bur before we procecd, it will be proper to obſerve 
the difference between the new and the old charter, with 
reſpe& to the territory and to the powers of govern- 
ment. The new province contained the whole of 


the old colony, without any deduction or reſerve; and 


to this were added the old colony of New Plimouth, the 
province of Main, the province of Nova Scotia, and all 


the country between the province of Main and Nova 


Scotia, as far northward as the river St. Lawrence, alſo 
Elizabeth iſlands, and the iſlands of Nantucket and Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. A vaſt expoſed frontier muſt bring heavy 
burthens upon a government. In the courle of ſixty 


years, the province of Maſſachuſets Bay, hath been at 


greater expence and hath loſt more of its inhabitants than 


all the other colonies upon the continent taken together. 


Tux two colonies of Maſſachuſets-Bay and New Pli- 


mouth were tolerably well peopled; but the province of 


B r 


dered him odious, more than the ſhare he had in the ſucceeding 


adminiſtration as one of Sir Edmund's council. When he was 
impriſoned and applied for bail, the houſe of repreſentatives, 
2 25, 1689, voted .** that Mr. Edward Randolph is not 


: * 


bailable, he baving broke a capital law of this. colony in en- 
deavouring and accompliſhing the ſubverſion of our govern=  . 
ment, and having been an evil councellor.”. f | 


| 
| 
| 
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Main had never been ſtocked with inhabitants; and; juſt 
before the new incorporation, had been depopulated by 
the wars with-French and Indians. . The whole province 
of Nova Scotia was deſtitute of Britiſh inhabitants; and 
although there were ſeveral thouſand French, who had 
been lately conquered, yet they were a burden, and there 
could be no dependence placed upon their fidelity. From 
the time of the conqueſt of Nova Scotia, the Maſſachu- 


ſets colony had conſidered the inhabitants as part of the 
colony, and had given commiſſions and inſtructions to 


perſons for the exerciſe of government there. All the 
lands, between the province of Main and Nova Scotia, 
were uninhabited, except at and near Pemaquid, where 
there are a few ſcattering Engliſh; and upon the prin- 
cipal rivers, the Penobſcot, Machias and Norridgawock 
Indians had their wigwams. The bounds of this vaſt 
territory were underſtood to be the river ſaint Lawrence 
on the north, the colonies of Rhode Iſland and Connec- 


ticut on the ſouth, the atlantic on the eaſt, and the ſouth 


ſea on the weſt; but within theſe limits lay the pro- 
vinces of New Hampſhire * and New Tork. In the 
controverſies with ſeveral of the other governments, it 
has been urged againſt the Maſſachuſets, that their weſ- 
tern boundary could be extended no farther than * 5 


* Whilſt the event of the Maſſachuſet's ſolſicitations was uncer- 
tain, New Hampſhire lay ſtill. Samuel Allen, who claimed the 
ſoil by purchaſe from ' John Maſon's heirs, was in 'expeQation 

of a commiſſion for the government alſo, and oppoſed the mo- 
tion of the Maſſachuſets agent for including New Hampſhire in 
the ſame charter with the Maſſachuſets, &c. alledging that the 

- Inhabitants were averſe to it. As ſoon as the tenor of the char- 

ter was known, addreſſes were ſent over to Sir Henry Aſhurſt 
from the Aſſembly of New Hampſhire, and from the inhabitants 
in general, praying that his Majeſty would annex them to Maſ- . 
ſachuſets . Encouragement to hope for ſucceſs 
was given by Lord Nottingham, but the King, however friendly 
to the liberties of the nation, was leſs diſpoſed to enlarge the 
privileges of the coloniſts than ſome of his miniſters. This 
plainly appeared to the Maſſachuſets agents. It was finally de- 
termined that New Hampſhire. ſhould be under the ſame gover- 
nor with the Maſſachuſets, but not with the ſame. privileges. 


®, 


the line met with Rhode Iſland or Connecticut. The 
words in the charter are, from the atlantic towards the 
ſouth ſea or weſtward as far as the colonies of Rhode 
« iſland, Connecticut and the Naraganſet country.” 

The Maſfachuſets colony was the northern boundary of 
Rhode Iſland and Connecticut; it was impoſſible there- 
fore, the new province which contained the whole of the 
old colony ſhould, generally, be bounded weſtupon either 
of thoſe colonies ; and it would be a ſtrange conſtruction, 


to ſuppoſe a corner of Rhode Iſland colony, which is but 
a few miles from the atlantic, to be the utmoſt limits the . 
province was to extend weſtward; for it could then con- 


tain but a very ſmall part of the old colony of Maſſa- 
chuſets, whereas the whole is expreſsly included, The 
only ſenſe the words can bear, undoubtedly, is this, viz. 
that the Province ſhall extend as far towards the ſouth - 
ſea or weſtward as Rhode Iſland or Connecticut do ex- 
tend. Naraganſet country, although it lies between 


Rhode Iſland and Connecticut, is mentioned after Con- 


necticut, becauſe it was then claimed by that colony, as 
within the boynds of their charter; and the Maſſachu- 
ſets agents fab oured that claim, and conſidered it as an 
appendage to Connecticut. 

Tu Governor, under the old charter, altho? he car- 
ried great porte(ſo does the Doge of Venice) yet his ſhare | 
in the adminiſtration was little more than that of any one 
of the aſſiſtants. He had the power of calling the gene- 
ral court upon urgent occaſions, ſo had the deputy gover- 


nor, or major part of the aſſiſtants, if the governor did f 


not think fit to do it; but he could not adjourn, pro- 


rogue or diſſolve the court; the vote of the major part 


of the whole court was neceſſary. He voted with the - 
aſſiſtants, and if there was an equal vote, his vote was 


twice counted to make a caſting vote. He gave com- 


miſſions to civil and military officers, but this was meer 
a miniſterial act, in which nothing was left to his od 


cretion, all officers being elected by the general court. 


Under the new charter, there muſt be an annual meeting 
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of the general court, on the laſt wedneſday in May 
but the governor calls an aſſembly at any — times he 
thinks proper, and adjourns, prorogues and diſſolves at 
leafure. He has no vote in the legiſlature, and does 
not, or regularly ſhould not, intereſt Hair in matters 
in debate, in council, or in the houſe; but no act of 
283 is valid without his conſent. He has the 
appointment of all military officers, ſolely, and of all 
officers belonging to the courts of juſtice, with the con- 
ſent of the council; other civil officers are elected by 
the two houſes, and he has his negative ; no money can 
iſſue out of the treaſury but by his warrant, with the 
advice and conſent of the council. 

Tux aſſiſtants or councellors, under the old charter, 
were annually elected by the votes of all the freemen of 
the colony; they were not only, with the governor, one 
of the two branches. of legiſlature, but the ſupreme exe- | 
cutive court in all civil and criminal cauſes, except in 
ſuch cafes where, by the laws, an appeal was allowed to 
the general, court. The new charter provides, that 
upon the laſt wedneſday in May annvally, twenty eight 


councellors ſhall, by the general court or aſſembly, be 


newly. choſen. At the firſt election, it was made a 
queſtion, whether, by the general court or aſſembly, 
was intended the houſe of repreſentatives only, or the 


whole three branches, and it is handed down to us, by 
tradition, that after ſome time ſpent in meſſages and re- 


plies, the council of the former year gave up the point, 
and ſent major Whalley, one of their number, to acquaint 


the houſe with it; but when he came to the door, he 
heard the Speaker Pong the queſtion to the houſe, 


and finding they had conceded to the council, he return- 
ed without delivering his meſſage ; and a committee 
coming ſoon after from the houſe to bring up the vote, 
the council, by this accident, retained a privi lege which 


| they have been in the exenene of ever ſince ; and, no 
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doubt, it is in a great meaſure owing to this, that any 
great change in the council has been rarely effecteqd, 
even when there have been very warm altefcations be- 
tween the two houſes the prececding year. It is ve 
difficult to form a fecond branch of legiſlature, analogou! 
to the ſecond branch in the Britiſh conſtitution. The 
colonies are not ripe for hereditary honours, otherwiſe 
there ſeems no more room for exception to them chere, 
than in Ireland. In the charter governments, of 
Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, this branch is more de- 
pendent upon the people in general, than the houſe of 


repreſentatives; the firſt being elected by the freemen in 


general, the laſt by the freemen of their ſeveral towns z 
and there have been. inſtances, in thoſe colonies, where 
the repreſentatives. have had virtue enongh to withſtand 
popular prejudices, . when the council have not. In the 
royal governments, as they are called, the council can 
ſcarcely be. conſidered as a diſtinct branch; frequently 
they receive their appointment from. the recommendation 
of the governor; they are always liable to be ſuſpend- 
ed by him, and if it be without ſuffictent cauſe, the 
remoteneſs of. the colonies from the place where redreſs 


is to be obtained, and the expence of ſolliciting it, are 
very often, ſufficient to diſcourage from applying for it. 


In the Maſſachuſets, this branch is dependent both upon 


the governor and people, and we have ſeen, at different 
times, the infſuence of the one or the other over this 
branch, according to the degree of ſpirit and reſolution 


which has reſpectively prevailed, © We have ſcen inflan- 


ces alſo of councellors, who have had fortitude enough 


to reſiſt an undue influence from either, and who from 
rout to year have had violent oppoſition to their election, 

'e have ſcen fo many good men members, that I may 
not give the epithet to this branch which is ſometimes 
uſed for the ſmall” boroughs in England. But we have 
often ſeen, that the moſt likely way to ſecure a Tear for 


many years is to be of no importance, and therefore it 
muſt be pronounced defective. Neither in the Maſſa- 
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chuſets, nor in the royal governments, do we meet with 
that glorious independence, which make the houle of 
Lords, the bulwark of the Britiſh conſtitution, and which 
has ſometimes ſaved the liberties of the people from 
threatned encroachments, and at other times put a ſtop 
to advances making upon the royal prerogative. | 
Tux repreſentatives, under the old charter, were 
elected by freemen only; under the new, every freeholder 
of forty ſhillings ſterl. a year is a voter, and ſo is every 
other inhabitant who has forty pound ſterling perſonal 
eſtate. The ſpeaker of the houſe was at firſt elected 
and took his place without any notice to the governor; 
and for many years after the preſent charter, there was 
only the formality of notice, until diſputes, upon other 
points with the governor, cauſed him to inſiſt upon his 
right of negativing the ſpeaker, which the houſe was 
obliged, after a long ſtruggle, to ſubmit to. 5 
Me find nothing, in the new charter, of an eccleſiaſti- 
cal conſtitution. Liberty of conſcience is granted to all, 
except Papiſts. The agent ſuppoſed, that the power 
yen to the general court to make laws, was ſufficient - 
or ſupporting and encouraging ſuch modes of worſhip 
and ſuch form of church government as ſhould be , moſt 
_ agreeable to the inhabitants in general.“ At the firſt 
ſeſſion of the general court, an act paſſed, eſtabliſhing all 
the local laws of the Maſſachuſets province, until other 
proviſion ſhould be made. By this law, the platform of 
church diſcipline, among the other laws, was eſtabliſhed, 
but the law was diſapproved in England. At the next 
ſeſſion, by another law, it was enacted, © that the reſpec- 
tive churches, in the ſeveral towns within this province 
« ſhall, at all times hereafter, uſe, exerciſe and enjoy all 
their privileges and freedoms, reſpecting divine worſhip, 
ff.... ĩͤ TN" RIES: 
* Religion is ſecured, for liberty is granted to all men to worſhip 
God after that manner, which, 


- - - be perſuaded is the moſt ſcriptural way. The general court 

may, by laws, encourage and protect that religion which is the 
general profeſſiog of the inhabitants there. Iac. Maiber's ac. 
- count of bis negociations, . Wo | * 


in their conſciences, they ſhall 
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te church order and diſcipline, and ſhall be in 
<« the peaceable and regular profeſſion and practice 
< thereof.” An attempt was ſoon made, to continue the 
practice of an appeal to the general court in controverſies 
upon eccleſiaſtical matters. A great part of the church 
and inhabitants of Salem village, petitioned the general 
court to appoint an eccleſiaſtical council to ſettle a con- 
troverſy with Mr. Paris, the miniſter, but the court re- 
fuſed. There have been inſtances of the general court's 
interpoſing, ſo far as to reccommend an eccleſiaſtical 
council; and ſometimes committees have been appointed 
by the court, for the ſake of preſerving or reſtoring 
peace, profeſſing rather to adviſe than enjoin meaſures, 
but exceptions have been generally taken to ſuch votes 
or orders of court, as irregular, and not conſiſting with 
the dignity of the ſupteme legiſlative authority of the 
province. Synods were occaſionally called, under the 
old charter. Some ſteps were taken for calling a ſynod 
about thirty years after the new charter arrived, but a 
royal inſtruction. prevented any further progreſs. 
If the firſt commiſſions from the crown, to the go—- 
vernor of any colony, and the form of government pre- 
ſcribed by ſuch commiſſions, are a precedent to be fol- 
lowed in all ſucceeding commiſſions, and a ſyſtem of laws 
once approved by the crown cannot be repealed (all which 
is contended for by the inhabitants of the royal govern- 
ments) the charter to the Maſſachuſets was not ſo great a 
boon as our forefathers generally imagined, the material 
difference in the conſtitutions, being in the ſecond branch 
only, of the legiſlature;“ but it is certain, that, at the 
„ The Maſſachuſſets agents conſidering that a naked reſtitution 
of their charter, in which ſo many of the neceſſary powers of 
government were omitted, would not ſerve their turn, put in 
their prayer for additional powers ſpecially named, Which bein | 
obſerved by the Lords were ſet down in their report, and r. | 
the whole matter it was reſolved, that their government ſhould 

de in all points as in the other plantations, ſaving that once in 
a year they ſhould have an election of their councellors, who 
ſhould make the upper houſe in all general aſſemblies.” M. S. 
let ter 1694. e . 
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me of granting the charter, it was deemed. a much 


greater ſecurity to the people for the enjoyment of the 
privileges granted by it, than they could have had mere- 
Iy from a royal temporary commiſſion to a governor. 


Tu diſtreſs of the people, at the time of the — — 


of the charter. is repreſented tohave been peculiarly gr 
The ſea coaſt was infeſted with privateers, fo that — 


veſſels could eſcape them; the inland frontiers eaſt and 


weſt were continually harraſſed by French and Indian 
enemies; a late expedition againſt Canada had expoſed 


tde province to the reſentment of France, the effects of 


which were from time to time expected; the ſame expe- 

dition brought fo heavy adebt upon the government, that 
it required all the fkill of the adminiſtration to ſupport 
the public credit, and to procure farther fupplies fot 
carrying on the war ; a ſtrong party in the government 
had oppoſed every other meaſure, except the adhering 
to the old charter, and was now diſſatisfied with the 


"acceptance of the new; but the greateſt misfortune was, 


an apprehenſion that the devil was Jer looſe among them, 
that many had entered intoa league with him, and others 
were afflicted, tormented, and the ſubjects of diabo- 
| — minds of people in general 
were ſeized with | cloth and horror. The greater part 
were credutous and believed all they heard and expect - 
ed by and by their own turn; the few, who believed 
the whole to be an impoſture or dehiſton, were afraid to 
diſcover their ſentiments, leaſt ſome ho prerended to be 


| bewitched ſhould accuſe them, and in ſuch cafe _ 


was no room to hope for favour. 


Srx William Phips arrived at Boſton with the charter 


Saturday the 14th of May, towards evening. On Monday 


he was conducted from his houſe to the town houſe, by 
the regiment of Boſton, the military companies of Charles- 
town, the magiſtrates, miniſters and principal gentlemen 
of Boſt on, 118 the adjacent towns. The . a 


24 
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firſt publiſhed, then the governor's commiſſion z * and 1692. 
thereupon the venerable; old charter governor Bradſtreet, 
reſigned the chair; I dare to ſay, not without a 
| ſigh from many of the ſpectators. After publiſhing the 
lieutenant governor's commiſſion, and adminiſtering the 
oaths, the governor was conducted, with the ſame pa- 
rade, to the place appointed for a publick dinner, and 
from thence to his houſe again. By the firſt ſhips, letters 
from the governor and council were ſent to the Arch- 
biſhop or Canterbury, the Earl.of Nottingham, and the 
Counteſs of Sunderland, Hugh Boſcawen, John Hambden, 
and Francis Charlton Efqrs, thankfully acknowledging 
the favour Mr. Mather the agent had receivedfrom them 
and the affection which they had diſcovered to the inte- 
reſt of their Majeſties ſubjects in the province. At the 
firſt general council for the appointment of ſheriffs, juſti- 
ces and other civil officers, the governor either miſcan 
ceived, or was prevailed upon to give up, the powers 
which belonged to him hy charter, the council nominat- 
ing or chuſing the officers, and the governor giving his 
conſent. This practice would have leſſened the weight 
and influence of the governor. It was not ſuffered long 
to continue. After the vacating the colony laws under 
the old charter, by the publication of the new charter, 
there was room to queſtion what was the rule of law in 
* Sir William, his commiſſion; was appointed captain-generab 
over the ze A Ih mn my TY 25 rs aid 
Went to the laſt named government ſoon after his arrival at Boſ- 
ton, in order to ſettle che militia there. He divided the colony 
Into regiments, and a great number of military commiſſions were 
ſent up to Col. Stanford, who was intended to be the chief mili- 
tary officer of the colony; but there being no law of the colony 
to enzoip ſubmiſſion, no regard was paid to them by the people, | 
and molt of the officers refuſed to take the commiſſions. + This ; 
ene was the reaſon the government there gave themſelves 
but little concern. Mr. Dudley afterwards attempted to ener- 
eiſe the ſame authority with as little ſucceſs. «5 
+ The ceremony was opened with prayer by Mr. Allen, a mini- 
ter of Boſton, and concluded in like manner by Mr. Morton, 


a miniſter of Charleſtown. Some of the ſpirit of the old charter 
remained. ES | | 
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civil and criminal matters, and how far the common law 
and what ſtatutes took place. The council, appointed 
by the charter, were to continue until May 1693, and 


The council appointed by the new charter were — Simon Brad- 


AHreet, bn Richards, Nathanael Saltonflall, . Wait W, int hrop, 


John Phillips, James Ruſſell, Samuel Sewall, Samuel Appleton, 
Bartholomew Gedney, John Hawthorn, Eliſha Hutchinſon, Robert 
Pi-, Jonathan Curwin, John Foyliffe, Adam Winthorp, Richard 
+ Middlecot, John Forſter, Peter Sarjeant, Joſeph Lynd, Samuel 
Hayman, Stephen Maſon, Thomas Hinckley, William Bradford, 


John Walley, Barnabas Lothrop, Job Alcot, Samuel Daniel, and 
ilvanus Davis. Thoſe in italict, bad been aſſiſtants in Maſſa. 


. chufets or Plimouth colonies. Bradſtreet was an old ſenator, 
having been in conſtant ſervice, except in Dudley's and Androſs's 


adminiſtration, for 62 years. Richards, although be came in- 


, to the country in low circumſtances (Randolph, in one of his 


letters, ſays he was a ſervant) yet became an opulent merchant 
in Boſton, had been employed as agent with Dudley, but re- 


- mained ſteady to what was called the country intereſt, © Salton- 


_ -» ftall was the grandſon of Sir Richard, and the father of Gurdon 
Salſtonſtall, afterwards 


Haverhill. Wait Winthrop was the ſon of the firſt - governor 


vernor of Connecticut. He lived at 


of Connecticut and New-Haven colonies united, and grandſon 


of the firſt governor of Maſſachuſets. He was originally of 
Connecticut, and not long before removed to Boſton, and was 
one of Androſs's council., Phillips and Ruſſel were both of 
Charleſtown ; the latter the ſon of Richard Ruſſel, choſen aſſiſ- 
tant in 1659, Sewall was originally of Newbury, but had lived 


ſeveral years at Boſton. Appleton, of Ipſwich. Gedney and 
Hawthorn, of Salem; the latter, ſon of William Hawthorn, the 
firſt ſpeaker upon record, and afierwards an aſſiſtaut. Hut- 


cChinſon was a merchant in Boſton, ſon of Edward Hutchinſon, 


Who was killed by the Indians in 1675, and grandſon to Mrs. 
Hutchinſon who was baniſhed for her religious opinions. Pike 


Was of Saliſbury, a principal military officer there. Curwin, 


of Salem, eſteemed, and connected with the principal families 


there. Joyliffe, of Boſton, had been many years an active ſe- 
lectman and of primitive zeal. Adam Winthrop, (deſcended, 
by a younger fon, from the firſt governor) had been very active 
zin the revolution: He was of Boſton, as was alſo Middlecot 
- who had a good eſtate in Warminſter in England, where 


ſome of his poſterity are now living. Foſter was a' merchanr 


in Boſton, of the firſt rank, who came not many years before 
from Ailſbury in England, but had a great ſhare in the manage» | 


ment 
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17 ſo no ſpecial proviſion was made for a general aſſembly 1692 
ed in May 1692, but writs ' iſſued immediately upon the 
ad governor's arrival, and the court met the 8th of June, 

ſo and an act paſſed, declaring that all the laws of the colo- 

4 ny of Maſſachuſets bay and the colony of New-Plimouth 
2 not being repugnant to the laws of England nor incon- 
= ſiſtent with the charter, ſhould be in force, in the reſpec- 

70 tive colonies, to the 10th of November 1692, except 

2el where other proviſion ſhould be made by act of aflernbly, 

d, and all juſtices of the peace (aſſiſtants, like aldermen of 

5 London, were, ex officio, juſtices under the old charter) | 
by. had the ſame powers given to them, in the execution of 

* laws, which magiſtrates uſed to have. The confuſion 

n- the country was in, from the ſuppoſed witchcrafts, ſeems 

= to have occaſioned an adjournment of the general court 

an on the 2d of July, to the ſecond Wedneſday in October; 

n- very little public buſineſs having been done during 
on the ſeſſion. n Ly CCC 

ax Tux great noiſe which the New England witchcrafts - 
25 made throughout the Enghſh dominions, proceeded more 

of from the general panick with which all forts'of perſons 

w | _ hy | erat -: - 4 
0 £7 . t ee eee N 
1. ment of affairs from 1689 to 1692. Serjeant and Lynd were 
ed alſo of Boſton, Hayman, of the province of Main. Maſon 

ad was a merchant in London, a zealous man in the cauſe of New 

he England, and I ſuppoſe his name was inſefted in the charter 
i from mere reſpe& and gratitude, for he never came to Ne- 
Ds England. Hinckley had been many years governor of New 
8. Plimouth. Bradford was fon to governor Bradford; and Wallex 
ke and Lothrop were of good families in that colony. Alcot and 

n, Daniel, or Donnell, were of the province of Main. Davis, of 

es the country farther eaſt or Sagadehoc; he had been comman- 

e- der of the fort at Caſoo, where he was taken priſoner and car- 

d, ried to Canada, However dry this account may appear to 

ve ' ſome readers, it may not be diſagreeable to others, and perhaps 
ot may excite a laudable ambition in ſome of thedeſcendants of the 
_ © firſt magiſtrates to merit the honours of their anceſtors, for altho” 

ar places and titles in the colonies are not hereditary, yet cateris 

re Paribas, the. deſcendants of ſuch as have done worthily bave, _ | 
& ſome claim to headiftinguiſhed, ** nam , quir ab intunte tate = 


KSabet cauſam celebritatis et nominis, aut à patre acciptan in 
Bunc oculi omnium conjiciuntur.”” Cic, de Offciis. 
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1692. were ſeized, and an expeRation that the contagion would 
ſpreag. to all parts of the country, than from the number 
af perſons who were executed, more having heen put to 
death in a ſingle county in England, in a hort ſpace of 
time, than have ſuffered in all New England from the 

firſt ſettlement until the preſent time. Fifteen years had 
paſſed, before we find any mention of witchcraft among 
the Engliſh coloniſts. The Indians were ſuppoſed to 
be worſhippers of the Devil, and their powows to be 
Wizards. [he firſt ſuſpicion of witchcraft, among the 
Engliſh, was about the year 1645; at Springfield, upon 
Connecticut river, ſeveral perſons were ſuppoſed to be 
under an evil hand, and among the reſt two of the mini- 
ſter's children.“ Great pains were taken to prove the 
facts upon ſeveral perſons charged with the crime, but 

* either the nature of the evidence was not ſatisfactory, or 

tdtghye fraud was ſuſpected, and fo no perſon was convicted 

until the year 1650, when a 2 wretch, Mary Oliver, 
probably weary of her life from the general reputation 
of being a witch, after long examination was brought to 
confeſſion of her guilt, but I do not find that ſhe was exe - 
cuted. Whilſt this enquiry was making, Margaret Jones 
was executed at Charleſtown ;+ and Mr. Hale mentions 

a a woman at Dorcheſter,” and anothet at Cambridge about 

the ſame time, who all at their death aſſerted their in- 
nocence. Soon after, Hugh Parſons was tried at 
Springfield and eſcaped death. In 165 5, Mrs. Hibbins, 
the aſſiſtant's widow, was hanged at Boſton. 5 In 1662, 
at Hartford in Connecticut (about 30 miles from Spring- 
field, upon the ſame river) one Ann Cole, a young wo- 
man who lived next door to a Dutch family, and, no 
doubt, had learned ſomething of che language, was ſup- 
poſed to be poſſeſſed with dæmons, who. ſometimes 
ſpake dutch and ſometimes engliſh, and ſometimes a lan- 
guage which no body underſtood, and who held a con- 
erence with one another. Seyetal miniſters, who were 
preſent, took down the conference in writing, and the 
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names of ſeveral pet mentioned in the courſe of the 1692 


conference, as actors or bearing parts in it; particularly 


a woman, then in priſon upon ſuſpicion of witcheraft, 
one Greenſmith, who upon examination confeſſed and 


appeared to be ſurprized at the diſcovery. She owned 
that ſhe and the others named had been familiar with a. 
dæmon, who had carnal knowledge of her, * and n 
ſhe had not made a formal covenant, yet ſhe had pro- 
miſed to be ready at his call, and was to have had a high 
frolick at Chriſtmas when the agreement was to have 
been ſigned. Upon this confeſſion ſhe was executed, 
and two more of the company were condemned at the 
ſame time.F In 1669, Suſanna Martin, of Saliſbury, 
was bound over to the court,. upon ſuſpicion of witch- 


0 craft, but eſcaped at that time. 


Ix 1671, Elizabeth Knap, another ventriloqua, alarm- 
ed the people of Groton in much the ſame mannef as 
Ann Cole had done thoſe of Hartford; but her dæmon 
was not ſo cunning, for inſtead of confining himſelf to 
old women, he raild at the good miniſter of the town 
and other perſons of good character, and the people 
could not then be prevailed on to believe him, but believed 


the girl, when ſhe confeſſed ſhe had been deluded, and 


that the devil had tormented her in the ſhape of god 
perſons; and fo ſhe eſcaped-the PRONE due to her 


fraud and impoſture. 


Ix 1673, Eunice Cole of Hampton was tried, and a ; 
jury found her not, legally, guilty, but that there were 
itrong * to ſuſ od * oft n with the devil. 

Vol. II In 


* The Egyptians ſuppoſe a FR: ſpirit may poſſibly approach a 
woman and produce 1n her the principles of generation ; but on 
the other fide, that it is impoſfible for a man to have any 
ſuch intercourſe with a goddeſs, It is however altogether 
irrational, to believe that any god or dæmon is capable of a 
2 love for human bodily form * beauty. Plutarch lift 


Numa. 


45 an. 20. 1662, three witches were n at Hartford. 


eb. bes After one of the wieches was _— the 1110 was 
well. Goffe the regicide*s diary. | 


1 She ſuffered death 1n __ 
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1692. 1n 1679, William Morſe's houſe, at Newbury, was 

troubledl with the throwing ot bricks, ſtones, &c. and a 

boy, of the family, was ſuppoſed to be bewitched, who 

accuſed one of the neighbours z and in 1682, the houſe 

of George Walton, a quaker, at Portſmouth, andanother 

houſe at Salmon- falls (both in New Hampſhire) were 
attacked after the ſame manner. 


Ix 1683, the dæmons removed to Connecticut river 
again, where one Desborough's houſe was moleſted by an 
inviſible hand, and a fire kindled, no body knew how, 
which burnt up great part of his eſtate ; df in 1684, 
Philip Smith, a judge of the court, a military officer and 
a repreſentative of the town of Hadley, upon the ſame 
river, (an hypocondriack perſon) fancied himſelf under an 
evil hand, and ſuſpected a woman, one of his neighbours, 
and lan guiſned and pined away, and was generally ſuppoſ- 
ed to be bewitched to death. While he lay ill, a num- 
ber of briſk lads tried an experiment upon the old wo- 
man. Having dragged her out of her houſe, they hung 
her up until the was near dead, let her down, rowled her 
ſome time in the ſnow, and at laſt buried her in it and 


there left her, but it happened chat ſhe ſurvived 15 the 
eter e man died. 


NoTwiTSTANDING theſe frequent inſtances of ſup⸗ 
poſed witchcrafts, none had ſuffered for near thirty years 
in the Maſſachuſets colony. .'Fhe execution of the aſſis- 
rant or councellor's widow in 1655, was diſapproved 
of by many principal perſons, and it it not unlikely 
that her death ſaved the lives of many other inferior 
| perſons. But in 1685, a very circumſtantial account 
| - " or moſt of the caſes I have mentioned, was pub- 
WM iſhed, and many arguments were brought to convince 
the country that they were no deluſions nor impoſtures, * 
but the effects of a familiarity between the devil and 
ſuch as he found fit for his inſtruments; and in 1687 or 
1688, began a more alarming inſtance than any which 
had preceeded it. Four of the children of John Good- 
win, a grave man and a good liver at the north part of 


Boſton 


‚ K 
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Boſton were generally belzeved to be bewitched. 1 have 6922 
often heard perſons, who were of the neighbourhood, 


fpeak-of the great confjernation it occaſioned: The chil- 
dren were all remarkable for ingenuity of temper; had. 


been- religiouſly educated, and were thought to be with- 
out guile; The eldeſt was a girl of thirteen or fourteen: 


years. She had charged a laundteſs with taking away 
ſome of the family linen. The mother of the laun- 
dreſs was one of the wild Iriſh; of bad character, and 
gave the girl harſh language; ſoon after which ſhe fell 
into fits, which were ſaid to have ſomething diabolical 
in them. One of her ſiſters and two brothers followed 
her example, and, it is ſaid, were tormented in the ſame 


part of their bodies at the ſame time, although kept in 
ſeparate apartments, and ignorant of one another's 


complaints. One or two things were ſaid to be very re- 
markable; all their complaints were in the day time, and 


they ſlept comfortably all night; they were ſtruck dead, 
at the ſight of the aſſembly's catechiſm, Cotton's milk for 


babes, and ſome other good books, but could read inox- 


ford jeſts, popiſh and quaker books, and the common 


prayer without any difficulty. Is it poſſible the mind of 

man ſhould be capable of ſuch ſtrong prejudices as that 
a ſuſpicion of fraud thould not immediately ariſe? But 
attachments to modes and forms in religion had ſuch force, 


that ſome of theſe circumſtances ſeem rather to have con- 


firmed the credit of the children. Sometimes they Would 
be deaf, then dumb, then blind; and ſometimes all 
theſe diſorders together would come upon them. Their 


tongues would be drawn down their throats, then pulled 


out upon their chins. Their jaws, necks; ſhoulders, 


. elbows and all their joints would appear to be diſlocated, 


and they would make moſt piteous outcries of burnings, 
of being cut with knives, beat, &c. and the marks of 


wounds were afterwards to be ſeen. The miniſters of 
. Boſton and Charleſtown kept a day, of faſting and prayer 


at the troubled houſe; atter which, the youngeſt child 


made no more complaints. The others perſevered, and 
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the magiſtrates then interpoſed, and the old woman was 
apprehended, but upon examination would neither con- 
feſs nor deny, and appeared to be diſordered in her 
ſenſes. Upon the report of phyſicians that ſhe was 
compos mentis, ſhe was executed, declaring at her death 
the children ſhould not be relieved. The eldeſt, after 
this, was taken into a miniſter's family, where, at firſt, ſhe 
behaved orderly, but, after ſome time, ſuddenly fell into 
her fits. The account of her affliction is in print; 
ſome things are mentioned as extraordinary, which tum- 
blers are every day taught to perform ; others ſeem 
more than natural, but it was a time of great credulity. 
The children returned to their ordinary behavior, lived 

e, made profeſſion of religion, and the affliction 
they had Wn under they publickly declared to be one 
motive to it. One of them I knew many years after. 
She had the character of a very ſober virtuous woman, 


and never made any acknowledgement of fraud in 


this tranſaction. The printed account was publiſhed 
with a preface by Mr. Baxter, who ſays, the evidence is 
©. ſo convincing, that he muſt be a very obdurate ſadducee 


© who will not believe.“ It obtained credit ſufficient, 


| together 

In the year 1720, at Littleton. in the county of Middleſex, a 
ſamily was ſuppoſed to be bewitched. One I. B. had three 
daughters, of 11, 9, and 5 years of age. The eldeſt was a for- 

| — girl, and Having TAS and heard many ftrange ſtories, 
would ſurpriſe the company where ſhe N to be, with 
her manner of relating them. Pleaſed with the applauſe, the 
went from ſtories ſhe Fad heard, to ſome of her own framing, 
and ſo on to dreams and viſions, and attained the art of ſwooning 
and of being to all appearance for ſome time breathleſs. Upon 


her revival, ſhe would tell of ſtrange things ſhe had met with 


in this and other worlds, When ſhe met with the words, God, 
Chriſt, the Holy Ghoſt, in the bible, ſhe would drop down with 
ſcarce any ſigns of life in her. Strange noiſes were often 
| heard in and upon the houſe ; ſtones came down the chimney 
and did great miſchief. She'complaiacd of the ſpectre of Mrs. 


D——y, a woman living in the town ; and, once, the mother 


of the girl ſtruck at the place where the ſaid D-——y was, and 
the girl ſaid, you have firuck her on the belly, and upon enquiry 


/ 


Aaiſcloſed the fraud of herſelf and her ſiſters, and defi 
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together with other preparatives, to diſpoſe the hole 1692. 
country to be eaſily impoſed 85 by the more extenſive . 
and more tragical ſcene, which was preſently after ated 
at Salem and other parts of the county of Eſſex. Not 
many years before, Glanvil publiſhed his witch ſtories in 


England; Perkins and other nonconformiſts were earlier, 
e 16 * x: Atop en dan 


it was found, that D— y complained of a hurt in her belly 
about that time. Another time, the mother ſtruck at a place, 
where the girl ſaid there was a yellow bird, and ſhe told her 
mother ſhe had hit the fide of it's head; and it again appeared 
that D——y's head was hurt about the ſame time. It was 
common to find her in ponds of water, crying out ſhe ſhould © 
be drowned ; ſometimes upon the top of the houſe, and ſometimes - 
upon the tops of trees, where the pretended ſhe had flown; and 
ſome fancied they had ſeen ber in the air. There were often the 

- marks of blows and pinches upon her, which were, ſuppoſed to 

come from an inviſible hand. AG n 
The ſecond daughter, after her ſiſter had ſucceeded ſo well, imi- 
_ ated her in complaints of D, I and out-did her in feats of 
running upon the barn, climbing trees, &c. and, what was moſt 
ſurpriſing, the youngeſt attempted the ſame feats, and in ſome 
inſtances went beyond her fiſters. The neighboprs agreed 
they were under an evil hand, and it was pronounced a piece 

of witchcraft, as certain as that there ever had been any at 
Salem; and no great pains were taken to detect the impoſtore. 
Phyficians had been at firſt employed, but to no purpoſe; and 
afterwards miniſters were called to pray over them, but with- 
out ſucceſs. At length D——y, not long after the ſuppoſed 
blows, took to her bed, and after ſometime died, and the two 
eldeſt girls ceaſed complaining ; the youngeſt held out longer, 
but all perſiſted in it, that tnere had been no fraud. "The 
eldeſt; not having been baptized, and being come to adult age 

deſired and obtained baptiſm, and the miniſter then examined 
her upon her conduct in the affair, and ſhe perſiſted in her de- 

. clarations of innocency. In 1728, having removed to Medford, 

. ſhe offered to join the chürch there, and gave a ſatis factory 
account of herſelf to the miniſter of the town ; but he knew 
nothing of the ſhare ſhe had in this tranſaction. The Lord's 
day before ſhe was to be admitted, he happened to preach from ' 
this text, . He that ſpeaketh lies ſhall not eſcape.” The wo- 
man ſuppoſed the ſermon to. be intended for her, and went to 
the miniſter, who told her no body had made any obje&ion 
againſt her, but being determined to confeſs ber guilt, ſhe 

red to 


mere 


* 
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1692. but the great authority was that of Sir Matthew, Hale, 
revered in New-Engeland, not only for his knowledge in 
the law, but tor his gravity and piety. The trial of 
the witches in Suffolk was publiſhed in 168 4. All theſe - 
books were in New-England, and the conformity be- 
tween the behavior of Goodwin's children and moſt of 
the ſuppoſed bewitched at Salem, and the behavior of 
thoſe in England, is ſo exact, as to leave no room to 
doubt the ſtories had been read by the New England 
perſons themſelves, or had been told to them by others 
who had read them. Indeed, this conformity, inſtead of 
giving ſuſpicion, was urged in confirmation of the truth 

1M of both; the old England demons and the new being ſo 

| much alike: The court juſtified themſelves from books 
of law, and the authorities of Keble, Dalton and other 

„ lawyers, then of the firſt character, who lay down rules 

5 of con viction, as abſurd and dangerous as any which were 

| | practiſed in New-England. The trial of ard Ha- 

4 theway, the impoſtor, before Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, 

was ten or twelve years after. This was a great diſ- 

couragement to proſecutions in England for witchcraft, 
but an effectual ſtop was not put to them, until the act 
of Frame in the reign of his late Majefty.“ Even 


| e his 

— à publick acknowledgment, in the face of the church; 
and accordingly did ſo. The two fifters, ſeeing her pitied, dad 
| | become actors alſo with her, without being moved to. it by her, 
but when ſhe ſaw them follow her, they all joined in the ſecret 

and acted in concert. They had no particular ſpite againſt 
.D ; but it was neceſſary to accuſe ſomebody, and the 
_ eldeſt having pitched upon her, the reſt followed. The woman's 
complaints, about the. ſame time the girl pretended; ſhe was 
ſtruck, proceeded from other cavſes, which were not then pro- 
petly enquired into. Once, at leaſt, they were in great danger 
of being detected in their tricks; but the grounds of ſuſpiczon 
were overlooked; through the indulgence and credulity of their 

parents. M. S. of the Rev. Mr. Turell, miniſter of Medford. 

* I remember to have heard a gentleman, who in other reſpects 
was very ſenſible, expreſs his ſurprize upon the firſt: news of 
this act. The parliament, he taid, had in eſſect declared that 
there were no evil ſpirits, he was afraid they would declare Dy 
anp.her act that there are ao good ones. 
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this has not wholly cured the common people, and we 


hear of old women ducked and cruelly. murdered within 


theſe laſt twenty years. Reproach, then, for hanging 
witches, although it has been often caſt upon the people 
of New-England, by thoſe of Old, yet it muſt have been 
done with an ill grace. The people of New-England 
were of a grave caſt, and had long been diſpoſed to give 
a ſerious ſolemn conſtruction even to common events in 
providence ; but in Old England, the reign of Charles 
the ſecond was as remarkable for gaiety as any whatſa- 
ever, and for ſcepticiſm and infidelity, as any which pre- 
ceded it. N 3 
Six William Phips, the governor, upon his arrival, 
fell in with the opinion prevailing. - Mr. Stoughton, the 
heutenant-governor, upon whoſe judgment great ſtreſs 
was laid, had taken up this notion, that although the 
devil might appear in the ſhape of a guilty perſon, yet he 
would never be permitted to aſſume the ſhape of an in- 
nocent perſon.“ This opinion, at firſt, was generally 
| „ 7 5h 3 Do RO 


. 


From 1694 to 1701, there were 11 perſons tried for witches before 
Lord chief juſtice Holt, all of whom were acquitted. In Scot- 
land ſeven were executed for witches in 1697, upon the teſtimbny 
of one girl about 11 years old, | n 0 

A gentleman of more than ordinary underſtanding, learning 
and experience, deſired me to write to N. England about your 

trials and convictions of witches, not being ſatisfied with the 
evidence upon which ſome who have been executed were found 
guilty ; he told me that in tbe t me of the great reformation- 
parliament, a certain perſon or perſons had a commiſſion to 
diſcover and proſecute witches. Upon theſe proſecutions many 
were executed, in at leaſt one county in England, until, at 
length, a gentleman of eſtate. and of great character for piety 
was accuſed, which put an end to the commiſſion, and the 
Judges, upon a re-hearing,. reverſed many of the | judgments ; 
but many lives had been taken away. All that I peak with, 
much wonder that any man, much leſs a man of ſuch abilities, 
learning und experience as Mr. Stoughton, ſhould take up a 
perſuaſion, that the devil cannot aſſume che | likeneſs of an 
innocent, to afflit another. perſon. In my opinion, it is a per- 
ſuaſion utterly: deſtitute of apy ſolid reaſon to tender it fo much. 
| : | 7 | : » W "4 as 
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3692. received. Some of the moſt religious women who were 
._ ** * accuſed, when they ſaw the appearance of diſtreſs and 
torture in their accuſers, and heard their ſolemn decla- 
Tations, that they ſaw the ſhapes or ſpectres of the ac- 
cuſed afflicting them, perſuaded themſelves they were 
witches, and that the devil, ſome how or other, although 
they could not temember how or when, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of their evil hearts and obtained ſome fort of 
aſſent to his afflicting in their ſhapes; and thereupon 
they thought they might be juſtified” in confeſſing 
themſelves guilty, _ / HON 
IT ſeems, Ne this day, with ſome people, perhaps 
but few, to be the queſtion whether the accuſed or 
the afflicted were under a preternatural or diabolical 
ſſeſſion, rather than whether the afflicted were under 
ily diſtempers, or altogether guilty of fraud and im- 
poſture. As many of the original examinations have 
fallen into my hands, it may be of ſervice to repreſent _ - 
this affair in amore full and impartial light than it has 
yet appeared to the world, | 
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i 
as probable, and beſides contradiQory to many inſtances of 
facts in _ hiſtory. If you think good, you may acquaint Mr. 
Stoughton and the other judges with what I write, Le{ter from 
London to Inc. Mather, Jan. 9. 1692-3. 85 


I ſuppoſe the long parliament muſt be intended by the great re- 
formation parliament, for in 1644, 1645, and 1646, one Mat- 
thew Hopkins went from place to place to find oat witches. 
Mr. Baxter ſays a great number were hanged by his diſcovery, 
and that Mr. Calamy went along with the judges to hear the 
confeſſions, and to ſee that there was no fraud or wrong done. lf 
Hopkins ſearched for teats, ſet ſome upon ſtools or tables croſs- \ 
tegged, and kept them twenty four hours without meat or drink, 
within which time it was ſaid their imps would come and ſuck ; 
others he tried by ſwimming them, and at length raiſed the 
indignation of certain gentlemen, who cauſed him to be ſeized, 
and his hands and feet being tied to be thrown into the water, 
where fortunately for him he was proved to be a witch or wizard 
himſelf, by his ſwimming or floating upoa the water. The coun- + 
try was cleared of him, and ſome lamented that the experiment 
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had not been made ſooner, 
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re - In February 1691-2, a daughter and a neice of Mr. 1692. 

d Parris, the miniſter of Salem] village, girls of ten or ele- 

a- ven years of age, and two other girls in the neighbour- 

0 hood, made the ſamè ſort of complaints as Goodwin's 

re children had made, two or three years before. The 

h phyſicians, having no other way of accounting for the 

8 diſorder, pronounced them bewitched. An Indian wo- 

of man, who was brought into the country from NewSpain, 

n and then lived with Mr. Parris, tried ſome experiments 

g which ſhe pretended to be uſed to, in her owt 
country, in order to find out the witch. This coming 

Js to the children's knowledge, they cryed out upon the 

Ir poor Indian, as appearing to them, pinching, pricking 

al and tormenting them; and fell into fits. Tituba, the in- 

er dian, acknowledged that ſne had learned how to find out 

= a witch, bur denied that ſhe was one herſelf, ' Several 

e private faſts were kept at the miniſter's houſe, and ſeve- 

t ral, more public, by the whole village, and then a gene- 

is ral faſt through the colony, to ſeek to God to rebuke 
Satan, &c. So much*'notice taken of the children, toge-- 

N ther with the pity and compaſſion, expreſſed by thoſe who 
viſited them, not only tended to confirm them in their 

of deſign, but to draw others into the like. Accordingly, the 

Fo number of the complainants ſoon increaſed, and among 


them there were two or three women, and ſome girls 
old enough for witneſſes. Theſe had their fits too, and, 
when in them, cried out, not only againſt Tituba, but a- 
gainſt SarahOsburn, a melancholly diſtracted old woman, 


[| Douglaſs in his ſammary ſays, ** In Salem and its neighbour- 
hoad, enthufiaſm and other nervous diſorders ſeem to be en- 
demial; it was the ſeat of the New-England witchcraft, anno 
1692,” I queſtion whether he had any other foundation for 
this remark than meerly this ſcene of witchcraft, which muſt 
be conſidered as the diſtemper of the country in general, rather 
than of any particular town or county, and had Mr. Parris's 
family lived in any other part of the province, perhaps the 
neighbourhood would have been as much infected; and no im- 
preflion ought to be made to the diſadvantage of a town the 
moſt ancient, and at this day the ſecond in rank within the 
Province, and upon other accounts juſtly reſpeQable, 
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and Sarah Good, another old woman who*was bed- 
rid. Tituba, at length, confeſſed herſelf a witch, and 
that the two old women were her confederates ; and 
they were all committed to priſon ; and Tituba, vpa 
fearch, was found to have ſcars upon her back which 
were called the deviFs mark, but might as well have been 
ſuppoſed thoſe of her Spaniſh maſter, This commit- 
ment was on the firſt of March. About three weeks af- 
ter, two other women, of good characters, and church 
members, Corey and Nurſe, were complained of and 
brought upon their examination; when theſe children 
fell into fits, and the mother of one of them; and wife of 
Thomas Putman, joined with the children, and complain- 
ed of Nurſe as tormenting her; and made moſt terrible 
fhrieks, to the amazement of all the neighbourhood. 
The old women denied every thing; but were ſent to 
priſon; and ſuch was the infatuation, that a child of Sarah 
Good, about four or five years old, was committed alſo, 
being charged with 'biting ſome of the afflicted who 
ſhewed the print of ſmall teeth on their arms. On April 
3d Mr. Parris took for his text, Have not I choſen you 
twelve and one of you is a devil.” Saah Cloyſe, fup- 
poling it to be occaſioned by Nurſe's caſe, who was her 
filter, went out of meeting. She was, preſently after, 
complained of for a witch, examined and committed. 
Elizabeth Procter was charged about the ſame time: 
Her husband, as every good husband would have done, 
accompanied her to her examination, but it coſt the poor 
man his life. Some of the afflited cried out upon him 
alſo, and they were both committed to priſon. 

IxsrEAD of ſuſpecting and fifting the witneſſes, and 
ſuffering them to be crols examined, the authority, co 
fay no more, were imprudent in making uſe of leading 
queſtions, and thereby putting words into their mouths 
or ſuffering others to do it. Mr. Parris was over offici- 
ous; moſt of the examinations, although in the preſence 
of one or more of the magiſtrates, were taken by him. 
The following examinations, of ſeveral of the accuſed, 
may ſerve as ſpecimens, they being generally made in the 
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« Ar a court held at Salem 11th April 1692, by 1692. 


the honoured Thomas Danforth, Deputy Governot. 
Q. John; + who hurt you? A. Goody Procter firſt, 


and then Goody Cloyſe. Qt What did ſhe do to you? 


A. ſhe brought the ook to me. Q. John! tell the 


truth, who hurts you? have you been hurt? A. The 
firſt, was a gentle woman I ſaw. 


Q. Who next? A. 


Goody Cloyſe. Q. But who hurt you next? A. Goody 


Procter. Q: What did ſhe do to you? A. She choaked 
me, and brought the book. 
to torment you? A. A good many times, ſhe and Goody 
Cloyſe. Q. Do they come to you in the night as well 


Q. Ho oft did ſhe come 


as the day? A. They come moſt in the day. Q. Who? 


A. Goody Cloyſe and Goody Procter. Q. Where did ſhe 


take hold [of you? A. Upon my throat, to ſtop my breath. 
Q. Do you know Goody Cloyſe and Goody Proctor ? 
A. Leb, here is Goody Cloyſe. (Cloyſe) when did 
J hurt thee? A. A great many times. (Cloyſe) Oh! 
you are a grievous” liar. Q. What did this Goody 
Cloyſe do to you? A. She pinched and bit me till che 
blood came. Q. How long ſince this woman came and 
hurt you? A. Veſterday at meeting. Q. At any time 
before? A. Yes a great many times. Q. Mary Wal- 
cot l who hurts you? A. Goody Cloyſe. Q. What did 
ſhe do to you? A. She hurt me. Q. Did ſhe bring 
the: book ? A. Ves. Q. What was you to do with it? 
A. To touch it, and be well, —Fhen ſhe fell into a fit. 
Q. Doth ſhe come alone? A. Sometimes alone, 'and 
ſometimes in company with Goody - Nurſe and Goody 

Corey, and a great many I do not know.—Thea ſhe fell 


into a fit again. Q. Abigail Williams! did you ſee a 


company at Mr. Parris's houſe eat and drink? A.YesSir, 
that was their ſacrament. Q. How many were there? 
A. About forty, and Goody Cloyſe and Goody Good 
were their deacons. Q. What was it? A. They faid + 
it was our neee and eg bt twice that day. Q.Mary 
F:*© VISA Walcot ! 


j This was Titubs's husband, who ſeems to have been a curining 
enen and to avoid being accuſed Joined with the afflicted. 
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Walcot have you ſeen a white man ? Yes, Sir, a great 
many times, Q. What ſort of man was he? A. A fine 


to tremble.—— Abigail Williams confirmed the ſame, 
and that they had ſuch a fight at Deacon Ingerſoll's. 


Q. Who was at Deacon Ingerſoll's then? A. Goody 
Cloyſe, Goody Nurſe, Goody Corey, and Goody Good. 


Ihen Sarah Cloyſe asked for water, and fat down 
as one ſeized with a dying fainting fit; and ſeveral of 


the afflicted fell into fits, and ſame of them cried out, 
Oh! her ſpirit is gone to priſon to her ſiſter Nurſe.—— 


Q. Elizabeth Procter! you underſtand: whereof you are 


grave man, and when he came, he made all the witches - 


charged, viz. to be guilty of ſundry acts of witchcraft; . 


what ſay you to it? Speak the truth, and ſo you that 
are afflicted, you muſt ſpeak the truth, as you will anſwer 


— 


it before God another day. Mary Walcot! doth this 


woman hurt you? A. I never ſaw her ſo as to be hurt 
by her. Q. Mary Lewis ! does ſhe hurt you !— Her 


mouth was ſtopped:;—Q. Ann Putman, does ſhe: hurt 
you ?—She could not ſpeak.— Q. Abigail Williams! 


does ſhe hurt you ?-—Her hand was thruſt in her own 


mouth.— Q. John! does ſhe hurt you? A. This is the 


woman that came in her ſhift and choaked me. Q. did 
ſhe ever bring the book? A. Yes, Sir. Q. What to do? 


A. to write. Q. What, this woman? A. Les, Sir. 
Q. Are you ſure of it? A. Yes, Sir. —— Again, Abi- 


gail Williams and Ann Putman were ſpoke to by the 
court, but neither of them could make any anſwer, by 


reaſon of dumbneſs or other fits. Q. What do you ſay 
GOOd. Procter to theſe things? A. I take God in hea- 


ven to be my witneſs, that I know nothing of it, no 
mare than the child unborn. Q. Ann Putman !' doth 
this woman hurt you. A. Yes Sir, a great many times. 
Then the accuſed looked upon them and they fell in- 
to fits. Q. She does not bring the book to you, does 


ſhe? A. Yes, Sir, often, and faith ſhe hath made her 
maid ſer her hand to it. Q. Abigail Williams! does 
this #0oman hurt you? A. Yes, Sir, often, Q. Does ſhe | 
: bog eee een 
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have you do with it? A; To write in it and I ſhall be 
well. Did not you, ſaid Abigal, tell me, that your 
maid had written? (Procter) Dear Child, it is not ſo. 
There is another judgement, dear child. Then Abigail 
and Ann had fits. — By and by they cried out, look you 
there is Goody Procter upon the beam. By and by, both 
of them cried out of Goodman Procter himſelf, and faid 
he was a wizard. —Immediately, many, if not all of the 
bewitched, had grievous fits. — Q. Ann Putman l who 
hurt you? A. Goodman Procter and his wife too. 
Afterwards ſome of the afflicted cried, there is Procter 
going to take up Mrs, Pope's feet.—And her feet were 
immediately taken up.— Q. What do you ſay Goodman 
Proctor to theſe things? A. I know not, I am inno- 
cent Abigail Williams cried out, there is Goodman 
Procter going to Mrs. Pope, and immediately, ſaid Pope 
fell into a fit. Lou ſee the devil will deceive you; 
the children could ſee what you was going to do before 
the woman was hurt. I would adviſe you to repentance, 
for the devil is bringing you out.— Abigail Williams 
cried out again, there is Goodman Procter going to hurt 
Goody Bibber; and immediately Goody Bibber fell in- 
to a fit. There was the like of Mary Walcot, and di- 
vers others. Benjamin Gould gave in his teſtimony, 
that he had ſeen Goodman Corey and his wife, Procter 
and his wife, Goody Cloyſe, Goody Nurſe, and Goody 
Griggs in his chamber laſt thurſday night. Elizabeth 
Hubbard was in a trance during the whole examination. 
During the examination of Elizabeth Procter, Abigail 
Williams and Ann Putman, both made offer to ſtrike at 
ſaid Procter; but when Abigail's hand came near, it 
opened, whereas it was made up into a ſiſt before, and 
came done exceeding lightly, às it drew near to ſaid 
Procter, and at length with open and extended fingers, 
touched Procter's hood very lightly. Immediately Abi- 
gail cried out, her fingers, her fingers, her fingers burn- 
ed, and Ann Putman took on moſt grievouſſy, of her 
| head, and ſunk down.” * SALEM, - 


ft 


bring the book to you? A, Ves. Q. What would ſhe 1692. * 


A 


No body was ſafe. 
an accuſation, was to become an accuſer; and 2 
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18 Sal EM, April rith, 1692. 
deſired by the honourable Thomas Danforth, de- 


Mr. Samuel Parris was 


puty-governor, and the council, to take in writing 
the aforeſaid examinations, and accordingly took and 


delivered them in; and upon hearing the ſame, and 


| Jeeing what was then ſeen, together with the charge 
of the afflicted 


council all committed by us, 


; John Hawthorne, 
John. Corwin, 


- Aſſiſtants. 
No wonder the whole country was in a conſternation, 
when perſons of ſober lives and unblemiſhed characters, 


were committed to priſon upon ſuch ſort of evidence. 
The moſt effectual way to prevent 


ly the number of the afflicted increaſed every day, an 

the number of the accuſed in proportion, who in general 
perſiſted in their innocency; but, being ſtrongly urged 
to give glory to God by their confeſſion, and intimation 
being given that this was the only way to fave their 
lives, and their friends urging them to it, ſome were 
brought to own their guilt. 
the files, is of Deliverance Hobbs, May 11th, 
being in priſon. 
quired to do. 
new companions were always mentioned,” who were im- 
mediately ſent for and examined. Thus more than an 


1692, 
She owned every thing ſhe was re- 


hundred women, many of them of fair characters and of 


the moſt reputable families, in the towns of Salem, Be- 


verly, Andover, Billerica, &c. were apprehended, ex- 


amined and, generally, committed to priſon. The con- 


feſſions being much of the lame tenor, one or two may 
2 ſerve for ſpecimens. *: 


(| 
- ) * 
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perſons, were by the advice of che | 
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The confeſſions multiplied the witches; 
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.f THE examination and confeſſion (8. Sept. 92.) of 
Mary Qlſgood, wife of Captain Oſgood of Andover, 
taken before John Hawthorne and other their 

. Majeſties juſtices.  . 

GHE confeſſes, that about 11 years ago, when dhe was 
in a melancholy ſtate and condition, ſhe uſed to 

walk abroad in her orchard; and upon a certain time, 

ſhe ſaw the appearance of a cat, at the end of the houſe, 
which yet ſne thought was a real cat. However, at that 
time, it diverted her from praying to God, and inſtead 
thereof ſhe prayed to the devil; about which time ſhe 
made a covenant with the devil, who, as a black man, 
came to her and preſented her a book, upon which ſhe 
laid her finger and that left a red ſpot: And that upon 
her ſigning, the devil rold her he was her God, and that 
ſhe ſhould ſerve and worſhip him, and, ſhe believes, ſhe 
contented to it. She ſays further, that about two years 
agone, ſhe was carried through the air, in company with 


deacon Frye's wife, Ebenezer Baker's wife, and Goody 


Tyler, to five mile pond, where ſne was baptized by the 


renounce her former baptiſm, and told her ſhe muſt be 
his, ſoul and body, forever, and that ſhe muſt ſerve him, 
which ſhe promiſed todo.' She ſays, the renouncing her 
firft baptiſm was after her dipping, and that ſhe was 
tranſported back again through the air, in company with 
the forenamed perſons, in the ſame manner as ſhe went, 
and believes they were carried upon a pole. Q. How 
many perſons were upon the pole? A. As 1 ſaid befor 

viz. four perſons and no more but whom ſhe had name 

above. She confeſſes ſhe has afflicted three perſons, John 
Sawdy, Martha Sprague and Roſe Foſter, and that the 


the devil ſhould do it in her ſhape, and that 'the devil 


could not do it without her confent.—She confeſſes the 


afflicting perſons in the court, by the glance of her eye. 
She ſays, as ſhe was coming down to Salem to be exa- 
mined, ſhe and the reſtof the company with her, ſtopped 


at Mr. Phillips's to 2 * and the afflicted 


3 rſons 


1692. 


devil, who dipped her face in the water and made her 


did it by pinching her bed clothes, and giving conſent 
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1692. Perſons, being behind them upon the road, came up juſt 
as ſhe was mounting again and were then aſclicted, and 
cried out upon her, ſo that ſhe was forced to ſtay until 
they were all paſt, and ſaid ſhe only looked that way to- 
wards them. Q. Do you know the devil can take the 
ſhape of an innocent perſon and affli&? A. I believe he 
cannot. Q. Who taught you this way of witchcraft ? 
A. Satan, and that he promiſed her abundance of ſatis- 
faction and quietnels in her future ſtate, but never per- 
formed any thing; and that ſhe has lived more miſerably 
and more diſcontented fince, than ever before. She 
confeſſes further, that ſhe herſelf, in company with 
Goody Parker, Goody Tyler, and Goody Dean, had a 
meeting at Moſes Tyler's houſe, laſt monday night, to 
afflict, and that ſhe and Goody Dean carried the ſhape of 
Mr. Dean, the miniſter, between them, to make perſons 
believe that Mr. Dean afflicted. Q. What hindered you 
from accompliſhing what you intended? A. The Lord 
would not ſuffer it ſo to be, that the devil ſhould afflict 
in an innocent perſon's ſhape. Q. Have you been at 
any other witch meetings? A. I know nothing thereof, 
as I ſhall anſwer in the preſence of God and his people; 
but ſaid, that the black man ſtood before her, and told 
her, that what ſhe had confeſſed was a lie; notwithſtand- 
ing, ſhe ſaid that what ſhe had confeſſed was true, and 
thereto put her hand. Her husband being preſent was 
aſked, if he judged his wife to be any way diſcompoſed. 
He anſwered, that having lived with her ſo long, he doth 
not judge her to be any ways diſcompoſed, but has cauſe 
to believe what ſhe has ſaid is true. When Miſtreſs 
vt Oſgood was firſt called, ſhe afflicted MarthaSprague and 
1 Roſe Foſter, by the glance of her eyes, and recovered 
> them out of their fits Ty the touch of her hand. Mary 


| | 
Lacey and Betty Johnſon and Hannah Poſt ſaw Miſtreſs 
. Oſgood afflicting Sprague and Foſter. The aid Han- 
|, nah Poſt and Mary Lacey and Betty Johnſon, jun. and 
3 ' Roſe Foſter and Mary Richardſon were afflifted by 
i Miſtreſs Oſgood, in the time of their examination, and 
48 recovered by her touching of their hands. 


* * 
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J underwritten, being appointed by authority, to take 1692. 


this examination, do teſtify upon oath, taken in 
court, that this is a true copy of the ſubſtance of at, 
to the beſt of, my knowledge, 5 Jan. 1692-3. The 
within Mary Oſgood was examined before their 
Majeſties juſtices of the peace in Sale. 

Atteſt. John Higginſon, Juſt. Pac.“ 


A miſerable negro woman, charged by ſome of the 
girls with afflicting them, confeſſed, but was cunning 
enough to bring the greateſt ſhare of the guilt upon 
her miſtreſs. ty n , Xelb 


« SALEM, Monday, July 4, 1692. The examination 
of Candy,” a negro woman, before Bartholomew 
Gedney and John Hawthorne Efqrs. Mr. Nicholas 
Noyes alſo preſent. | as e 

« CY Candy! are you a witch? A. Candy nb witch 
ein her country. Candy's mother no witch. Can- 

dy no witch, Barbados. This country, miſtreſs give 


Candy witch. Q. Did your miſtreſs make you a witch 


in this country? A. Yes, in this country miſtreſs give 
Candy witch. Q. What did your miſtreſs do to make 
you a witch? A. Miſtreſs bring book and pen and ink, 
make Candy write in it. Q. What did you write in it? 
he took a pen and ink and upon a book or paper 
made a mark. Q. How did you afflict or hurt theſe 
folks, where are the puppets you did it with) She 
aſked: to go out of the room and ſhe would ſhew or tell; 
upon which ſhe had liberty, one going with her, and ſhe 
preſently brought in two clouts, one with two knots 
tied in it, the other one; which being. ſeen by Mary 
Warren, Deliverance Hobbs and Abigail Hobbs, they 
were greatly affrighted and fell into violent firs, and all 


of them ſaid that the black man and Mrs. Hawkes and 


the negro ſtood. by the puppets or rags and pinched 
them, and then they were afflicted, and when the knors 
were untied yet they continued as aforeſaid. - A bit of 
You II. RES, > 72 one 
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one of the rags being ſet on fire, the afflicted all ſaid 


they were burned, and cricd out dreadfully. - The rags 
being put into water, two of the aforenamed perſons 
were in dreadful fits almoſt choaked, and the other was 
violently running down to the river, but was ſtopped. 


| Atteſt. John Hawthorne, Juſt. Peace.” 
Mas. Hawkes, the miſtreſs, had no other way to ſave 
her life but to confeſs alſo. 


Ma. Hate, the miniſter of Beverly, who has the cha- 


racter of an impartial relator, acknowledges that the 


confeſſors, generally, went off from their confeſſions , 


ſome laying they remembered nothing of what they had 
faid, others that they had belied themſelves, &c. but 
he thinks, if the times had been calm, the condition of 
the confeſſors might have called for a melius inquiren- 
dum; and thinks it remarkable that children and grand- 
children ſhould confirm their parents and grand-parents 
confeſſion, inſtancing in the caſe of Goody Foſter, her 
daughter Mary Lacey, and grand daughter, Mary Lacey, 


Jun. and that other children ſhonld accuſe their own 


parents, as in the caſe of Richard Carrier, a lad of 18 


gh of age. Theſe confeſſions are preſerved, and a 


ew extracts from them will ſhew they were forced from 


them, through fear of loling their lives if they refuſed, 
and their fear, in ſome, was fo great as to diſorder their 
brains, and they ſcarce knew what they ſaid. 


21ſt July, 1692, Before Major Gidney, Mr. Haws- 


| thorne, Mr. Corwin and Capt. Higginſon. | 


ce Goody Foſter ! * remember we have three 
s times ſpoken with you, and do you now remem- 


ber what you then confeſſed to us?—You have been 


engaged in very great wickednels, and ſome have been 
left to hardneſs of heart to deny; but it ſeems that God 


will give you more fayour than others, inaſmuch as you 


relent 
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telent. But your daughter here hath confeſſed ſome 1692. 


things that you did not tell us of. Your daughter was 


the ſtick. A. I did not know it. How long have 
you known your daughter to be engaged? A. I cannat 
tell, nor have I any knowledge of it at all. Q. Dil 
you ſee your daughter at the meeting? A. No. 
Q. Your daughter {aid ſhe was at the witches meetin 


with you and Goady Carrier, when 2 did rideꝰ upon 


and that you yourſelf ſtood at a diſtance off and did nat 
partake at that meeting; and you ſaid ſo alſo; give us a 


relation from the beginning until now. A. I know 
none of their names that were there, but only Goody 
Carrier. Q. Would you know their faces if you ſaw 
them? A. I cannot tell. Q. Where there not two 
companies in the field at the ſame time? A. I remem- 
ber no more. Mary Warren, one of the afflicted, 
ſaid that Goody  Carner's ſhape told her, that Goody 
Foſter had made her daughter a witch, ——Q, Do not 
you acknowledge that you did ſo about 13 years ago ? 


A. No, and I know no more of my daughter's being a 


witch than what day I ſhall die upon. Q. Are you 


willing your daughter ſhould make a full and free con- 


feſſion? A. Yes. Q. Are you willing to do ſo too? 
A. Yes. Q. You cannot expect peace of conſcience 
without a free confeſſion. A. It I knew any thing more, 
I would ſpeak it to the utmofl——Goody Lacey, the 
daughter, called in, began thus; Oh! mother! how do 
you do? We have left Chriſt, and the devil hath gat 


hold of us. How ſhall 1 get rid of this evil one? 1 


deſire God to break my rocky heart that I may get the 
victory this time. Q. Goody Foſter! you cannor get rid 


of this ſnare, your heart and mouth is not open. A, I. 


did not fee. the devil, I was praying to the Lord. 
Q What Lord? A. To God, Q. What God do 


witches pray to? A. I cannot tell, the Lord help me. 


Q Goody Lacey ! had you no diſcourſe with your mo- 


ther when riding? A. No, I think I had not à word. 
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1892. Who rid foremoſt on that ſtick to the village? A. 1 


ſuppgſe my mother. Goody Foſter ſaid, that Goody 
Carrier was foremoſt——Q. Goody Lacey! how many 
years ago ſince they were baptized ? A. Three or four 
years ago, I ſuppoſe. Q. Who baptized them? A. The 
old ſerpent. Q. How did he do it? A. He dipped their 
heads in the water, ſaying, they were his and that he 
had power ovec them. Q. Where was this? A; At 
Falt's river. Q How many were baptized that day? 
A. Some of the chief; I think they were ſix baptized. 
Q. Name them. A. I think they were of the higher 
wers. + Mary Lacey, the grand-daughter, was 
rought in, and Mary Warren fel} into a violent fir, 
Q. How dare you come in here, and bring the devil with 
you to afffict theſe poor creatures? Lacey laid her 
hand on Warren's arm, and ſhe recovered from her fit. 
. You are here accuſed of practiſing witchcraft upon 
Goody Ballard; which way do you do it? A. I cannot 
tell, Where is my mother that made me a witch, and I 
knew it not? Q. Can you look upon that maid Mary 
Warren, and not hurt her? Look upon her in atriendly 
way.—She, trying ſo to do, ſtruck her down with her 
eyes. Q. Do you acknowledge now you are a witch? 
A. Yes. Q. How long have you been a witch? A. Nor 
above a week. Q. Did the devil appear to you? A. 
Yes. - Q. In what ſhape ? A. In the ſhape of a hot e 
Q. What did he fay to you? A. He bid me not to be 
atraid of any thing, and he would not bring me out, but 
he has proved a har from the beginning. Q. When was 
this? A. I know not; above a week. Q Did you ſer 
your hand to the book? A. No. Q. Did he hid you 
worſhip him? A. Yes, he bid me alſo afflit perſons. 
Mou are now in the way to obtain mercy if you 
will confeſs and repent. She taid, the Lord help me. 
Q. Do not you dclire to be faved by Chriſt ? A. Yes. 
Ihen you mult confeſs treely what you know in 
2 + a 
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this matter. She then proceeded. 1 was in bed and, gg, 
the devil came to me and bid me obey him and I ſhould, 
want for nothing, and he would not bring me out. 

Q. But how long ago? A. A Little more than a ye. r. 

The Q. Was that the firlt time? A. Yes. Q.How long was 

you gone from your father, when you ran away? A. 

Two days. Q. Where had you your food? A. At John 

Vs Stone's, Q. Did the Devil appear to you then, when 

you was abroad? A. No, but he put ſuch thoughts in 


lay? 
$i my mind as not to obey my parents. Q. Who did the 
1 devil bid you afflict? A. Timothy Swan. Richard 
OY Carrier comes often a nights and has me to afflict perſons. 
t fir Q. Where do ye go? A. To Goody Ballard's fome- , 
with times. Q. How many of you were there at a time? 
Ker A. Richard Carrier and his mother, and my mother and 
riß. grandmother. ———Upon reading over the confeſſion 
pon ſo far, Goody Lacey, the mother, owned this laſt par- 
mot ticular. Q. How many more witches are there in An- 
1d dover ? A. I know no more, but Richard Carrier.“ 
lary CaRRIER, at firſt, denied all, but was followed until 
dy he was brought to accuſe his mother, much in the ſame 
her manner with Foſter's daughter and grand-daughter. 
ch? IT is urged by the writers of that day, as a principal 
N . S; 8 | N 

Or part of the evidence againſt Mr. Burroughs, the miniſter, 
A. that ſeven or eight of the confeſſors witneſſed againſt 
e him. It will appear from the examinations, that the 
be confeſſion was drawn from the examinants by the court. 
but 1 | 
* Q. Mary Lacey ! was there not a man alſo among 
Ne you at your meeting? A. None but the devil. Q. What 
you ſhape» was the devil in then? A. He was a black man, 
fic and had a high crowned hat. Q. Your mother and your 
60 grandmother ſay, there was a miniſter there. How 
a many men did you fee there? A. I ſa none but 
on Richard Carrier. Q. Did you ſee none elle ? A. There 
; * Was a miniſter there, and I think he is now in priſon. 
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1692. Q Were there not two*miniſters there? A. Cannot tell. 
| Q. Was there not one Mr, Burroughs there? A. Yes.” 


CaARRIER's examination is in this manner; the que- 
ſtions are omitted. We met in a green which was the 
miniſter's paſture——We were in two companies at laſt 
think there was a few men with them — 1 heard 
Sarah Good talk of a miniſter or two One of them 
was he that has been at the eaſtward, his. name is Bur- 
roughs, and is a little man. remember not the 
other's name.“ 


MarcarzT Jacors had been brought to accuſe 
herſelf, and then to charge Burroughs, the miniſter, and 
her own grandfather ; but, ſtruck with horror, choſe ta 
loſe her own life, rather than perſiſt in her confeſſion; 
and begged forgiveneſs of Burroughs before his execu- 
tion, who is faid to have freely forgiven her ; and re- 
canted all ſhe had ſaid againſt her grandfather, but in vain 
as to his life, Her own life was ſaved by a diſorder in 
her head, which prevented her trial at the firſt court; 
but before the next court, ſhe made a formal recantation 
of all ſhe had confeſſed, and delivered it to the judges. 


« Tye humble declaration of Margaret Jacobs unto 
the honoured court now ſitting at Salem, ſheweth, 
4 ＋ HAT whereas your poor and humble declarant 
being cloſely confined here in Salem goal for the 
crime of witchcraft, which crime thanks be to the Fan 
| : 1 am 
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* Mr. Dean, one of the miniſters of Andover, then near fourſcore, 
| ſeems to have been in danger. He 1s tenderly touched in ſeve 
of the examinations, which might be owing to a fair character, 
and he may be one of the perſons accuſed, who cauſed a diſcou- 
ragement to further proſecutions. ** Deliverance Deane bein 
asked why ſhe and the reſt brought in Mr. Deane. as afflitin 
perſons, ſhe anſwered, it was Satan's ſubtilty, for he told her h 
would put a ſham upon all. theſe things, and make people believe 
that he did aflit. She-ſaia Mrs. Qfpoud and ſhe pave their conſent - 
the devil ſhould bring Mr. Deane's ſhape to afffict. Being asked 
again if Mrs, Oſgood and ſhe acted this bufineſs, ſhe faid yes.” 
Mr. Deane was much beholden to this woman. 
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I am altogether ignorant of, as will appear at the great 1692. 


day of judgment : May it pleaſe the honoured court, 


I was cried out upon by ſome of the poſſeſſed perſons, 
as afflicting them; whereupon I was brought to my ex- 


amination, which perſons at the ſight of me fell down, 
which did very much ſtartle and affright me, The 
Lord above knows I knew nothing, in the leaft meaſure, 
how or who afflicted them; they told me, without doubt 
I did, or elſe they would not fall down at me; they told 
me, if I would not confeſs, I ſhould be put down into 
the dungeon and would be hanged, bur if I would confeſs 
I ſhould have my life; the which did ſo affright me, 
with my own vile wicked heart, to ſave my life; made 
me make the like confeſſion I did, which confeſſion, ma 

it pleaſe the honoured court, is altogether falſe and un- 
true. The very firſt night after I had made confeſſion, 
I was in ſuch horror of conſcience that I could not 
ſleep for fear the devil ſhould carry me away for. tellin 

ſuch horrid hes. I was, may it pleaſe the ace 
court, {worn to my confeſſion, as I underſtand ſince, but 
then, at that time, was ignorant of it, not knowing what 
an oath did mean. The Lord, I hope, in whom I truſt, 


out of the abundance of his mercy, will forgive me my 


falſe forſwearing myſelf, What I ſaid, was altogether 
falſe againſt my grandfather, and Mr. Burroughs, Which 
I did to fave my life and to have my liberty; but the 
Lord, charging it to my conſcience, made me in fo 
much horror, that I could not contain myſelf before 1 
had denied my confeſſion, which I did though I faw 
nothing but death before me, chuſing rather death 
with a quiet conſcience ,than tu live in ſuch horror, which 
I could not ſuffer, Where, upon my denying my con- 
feſſion, I was committed to cloſe priſon, where I have 
enjoyed more felicity in ſpirit, a thouſand times, than 1 
did before in my enlargement. N le 
„AND now, may it pleaſe your honours, your de- 
clarant, having, in part, given your honours a deſcription 
of my condition, do leave it to your honours pious and 
D 4 e jodicious 
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1692. judicious diſcretions, to take pity and compaſſion on my 
young and tender years, to act and do with me, as the 
Lord above and your honours ſhall ſee good, having no 
friend, but the Lord, to plead my cauſe for me; not be- 
ing guilty in the leaſt meaſure of the crime of witch- 
craft, nor any other ſin that deſerves death from man; 
and your poor and humble declarant ſhall for ever pray, 
as ſhe is bound in duty, for your honours happineſs in 
this life and eternal felicity in the world to come. So 
prays your honours declarant. - 
l Margaret Jacobs,” 
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1 The recantation of ſeveral perfons in Andover will 
8 ſhew in what manner they were brought to their 
I: confeſſions, | 


„ * E whoſe names are under-written, inhabitants 
I - - of Andover ; whenas that horrible and tre- 
id mendous judgment beginning atSalem village in the year 
9 1692, by ſome called witchcraft, firſt breaking forth at 
Mr. Parris's houſe, ſeveral young perſons, being ſeeming- 


FR | ly afflicted, did accuſe ſeveral perſons for afflicting them, 
FI \ and many there beheving it ſo to be, we being informed 
Ji! that, if a perſon was ſick, the afflicted perſon could tell 
Fi - What or who was the cauſe of that ſickneſs : Joſeph 
|| | 1 | Ballard, of Andover, his wife being ſick at the ſame time, 


it he, either from himſelf or by the advice of others, fetched 
BY to of the perſons, called the afflicted perſons, fromSalem 
Kt village to Andover, which was the beginning of that 
_ - dreadful calamity that befel us in Andover, believing 
Bt the faid accuſations to be true, ſent for the ſaid perſons 
to come together to the meeting houſe in Andover, the 
afflicted perſons being there. After Mr. Barnard had 
been at prayer, we were blindfolded, and pur hands were 
laid upon the afflifted perſons, they being in their bs 
and falling into their fits at our coming into their pre-' 
ſence, as they faid ; and ſome led us and laid our hands 
upon them, and then they ſaid they were well, and that 
| 5 | | fe, 
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we were guilty of afflicting them: Whereupon, we were 
all ſeized, as priſoners, by a warrant from the Juſtice of 
the peace and forthwith carried to Salem. And, by 
reaſon of that ſudden ſurprizal, we knowing ourſelves 
altogether innocent of that crime, we were all exceed- 
ingly aſtoniſhed and amazed, and conſternated and af - 
frighted even out of our reaſon; and our neareſt and 
deareſt relations, ſecing us in that dreadful condition, 
and knowing our great danger, apprehended there was 
no other way to ſave our lives, as the caſe was then cir- 
cumſtanced, but by our confeſſing ourſelves to be ſuch 
and ſuch perſons as the afflicted repreſented us to be, 
they, out of tenderneſs and pity, perſuaded us to confeſs 
what we did confeſs. . And indeed that confeſſion, that 
it is ſaid we made, was no other than what was ſuggeſted 
to us by ſome gentlemen, they telling us that we were: 
witches, and they knew 1t, and we knew 1t, which made 
us think that it was ſo; and our underſtandings, our 
reaſon, our taculties, almoſt gone, we were not capable 
of judging of our condition; as alſo the hard meaſures 
they uſed with us rendered us incapable of making our 
defence, but ſaid any thing and every thing which they 
deſired, and moſt of what we ſaid; was but, in effect, a 
conſenting to what they ſaid. Some time after, when 
we were better compoſed, they telling us what we had 
confeſſed, we did profeſs that we were innocent and igno- 
rant of ſuch things; and we hearing that Samuel 
Wardwell had renounced his confeſſion, and quickly after 
condemned and executed, ſome of us were told we were 
going after Wardwell. ora bk Ry He RD 
Mary Oſgood, Deliverance Dane, Sarah Wilſon, 
Mary Tiler, Abigail Barker, Hannah Tiler.“ 


Tus teſtimonial to theſe perſons characters by the 
principal inhabitants of Andover will outweigh the cre- 
dulity of the juſtices who committed them, or of the 
grand jury which found bills againſt them. wy 


_ 
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1692 To the honoured court of Aſſtze held at Salem, 


Tux humble addreſs of ſeveral of the inhabitants 
of Andover. | 


60 May it pleaſe this honoured court, | 


Ka WE being very ſenſible of the great ſufferings out 

| neighbours have been long under in priſon, and 
charitably judging that many of them are clear of that 
great tranſgreſſion which hath been laid to their charge, 
have thought it our duty to endeavour their vindication 
ſo far as our teſtimony for them will avail. The per- 


ſons in whoſe behalf we are deſired and concerned to el 
fpeak fomething at preſent are Mrs. Mary Oſgood, th 
Eunice Frye, Deliverance Dane, Sarah Wilton and b 
Abigail Barker, who are women of whom we can truly * 
give this character and commendation, that they have tl 
not only lived among us fo inoffenſively as not to give ſe 
the leaſt occaſion to any that know them to ſuſpe them h 
of witchcraft, but by their ſober godly and exemplary, t 
converſation have obtained a good report in the place, re 


where they have been well eſteemed and approved in 
the church of which they are members. apy 


* Wx were ſurprized to hear that perſons of known 
integrity and piety were accuſed of ſo horrid a crime, not 
conlidering, then, that the moſt innocent were liable to 
be fo miſrepreſented and abuſed. When theſe women 
were accuſed by ſome afflicted perſons of the neighbours 
hood, their relations and others, tho* they had fo good 
grounds of charity that they ſhould: not have thought 
any evil of them, yet, through a miſrepreſentation of 
the truth of that evidence that was ſo much credited and 
xmproved againſt people, took great pains to perſuade 
them to own what they were, by the afflicted, charged 
with, and, indeed, did unreaſonably urge them to con- 
feſs themſelves guilty, as ſome of us who were then 
preſent can teſtify. Bur theſe good women did very 
much aſſert their innocency, yet ſome of them ſaid they 


wers. 


we ſtill hope and believe they are clear of. And, it is 
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were not without fear leaſt Satan had ſome way enfaar- 692. 
ed them, becauſe there was that evidence againſt them 
which then was by many thought to be a certain indica- 
tion and diſcoyery of witchcraft, yet they ſeriouſly pro- 
feſſed they knew nothing by themſelves of that nature: 
Nevertheleſs, by the unwearied ſollicitations of thoſe that 
privately diſcourſed them both at home and at Salem, 
they were at length perſuaded publickly to own what 
they were charged with, and ſo ſubmit to that guilt which 


probable, the tear of what the event might be, and the 
encouragement that it is ſaid was ſuggeſted to them, 
that confeſſing was the only way to obtain favour, might 
be too powerful a temptation for timorous women to 
withſtand, in the hutry and diſtraction that we have heard 
they were then in. Had what they ſaid againſt them - 
ſelves proceeded from conviction of the fact, we ſhould 
have had nothing to have ſaid for them, bur we are induced 
to think that ir did not, becauſe they did ſoon privately 
retract what they had faid, as we are informed, and, 
while they were in priſon, they declared to ſuch as they 
had confidence to ſpeak freely and plainly to, that they 
were not guilty of what they had owned, and that what 
they had faid againſt themſelves was the greateſt grief 
and burden they laboured under: Now, though we can- 
not but judge it a thing very ſinful for innocent perfons 
to own a crime they are not guilty of, yet, conidering the 
well ordered converſation of thoſe women while they 
lived among us, and what they now ſeriouſly and con- 
ſtantly affirm in a more compoſed frame, we cannot but 
in charity judge them innocent of the great tranſgreſſion 
that hath been imputed to them. As for the reſt of 
our neighbours, who are under the like circumſtances 
with theſe that have been named, we can truly ſay of 
them that while they lived among us, we have had no 
cauſe to judge them ſuch perſons as, of late, they have 
been repreſented and reported to be, nor do we 3 | 
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John Barker John Hooper Hooker Oſgood 


Daniel Poore Wm. Chandler, jun. Hannah Chandler 


With my fingers and the book was red, the paper of it 


the place where the did it was in Andrew. Foſter's paſ- 


that any of their neighbours had any juſt ** to ſuſ- 
"- pect them of that evil that they are now Charged with. 


Dudley Bradſtreet John Abbot, ſen. Elizabeth Rite 
Francis Dane ſen. Samuel Blanchard Wm. Peters 
Thomas Barnard Wm. Ballard Sam, Peters 
Tho.Chandler,ſen. Thomas Hooper Walter Wright 
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Henry Ingolls, ſen. Wm. Abbot Benj. Stevens 
Wm. Chandler, ſen. James Ruſſell Ann Bradſtreet 
Samuel Martin Oliver Holt Joanna Dane 
Stephen Parker John Preſſon Eliza. Stevens 
Samuel Ingolls Francis Dane, jun, Eliza. Barnard 


Ephraim Stevens George Abbot Phebe Robinſon 


John Ingolls John Chandler Hannah Dane 
Fol jun. Joſeph Robinſon Bridget Chandler 
John Frie, ſen. Thomas Johnſon Mary Johnſon 
Tames Frie Tho. Johnſon,jun. Robert Ruſſel 
John Aſlebee Andrew Peters Mary Ruſſel.“ 
Samuel Holt Mary Peters, 


Anon the confeſſing witches, I find Dorothy 
Falkener, a child of 10 years, + ed of . 
and Sarah Carrier between 7 and 8 | 


hed 5s at Ia Pa i naw -- mm -: aſs . iAxAS __ oc 


„ SaRAn nate s confeſſion Avg. the 11th, a6ok | 
9 1 T was aſked Sarah Carrier by the Magiſtrates. or 

Juſtices John Hawthorne Eſq; and others: How 
boos pal — been a witch? A. Ever ſince I was ſix 
years old. Q. How old are you now? A. Near eight 
years old, brother Richard ſays, I ſhall be eight years 
old in November next. Q. Who made you a witch? 
A. My mother, ſhe made me ſet my hand to a book. 
Q. How did you ſet your hand to. ĩt? A. I touched ir 


was white. She ſaid ſhe never had ſeen the black man; | 


ture and Elizabeth Johnſon junr. was there. Being ask- 


ed who was there beſide, int anlw ered her Aunt Tooth- | 


akec 


1 


ler 


War 10 Jo, de. you guilty of nk 


* 
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aker and her couſin. Being aſked when it was, ſhe faid, 1692. 


when ſhe was baptized, Q. What did they promiſe to 
give you? A. A black dog. Q. Did the dog ever 
come to you ? A, No. Q. But you ſaid you ſaw a cat 
once. What did that ſay to you? A. It ſaid it would 


tear me in pieces if I would not ſet my hand to the book. 
She ſaid her mother baptized her, and the devil or black 


man was not there, as ſhe ſaw, and her mother ſaid 
when ſhe wier her, thou art mine for ever and ever 
and amen. Q. How did you afflict folks? A. I pinched 


them, and ſhe {aid ſhe had no puppets, but ſhe went to 


them that ſhe aMicted. Being aſked whether ſhe went 
in her body or her ſpirit, ſhe ſaid in her ſpirit. She faid 
her mother carried her thither to afflict. Q. How did 
your mother carry you when ſhe was in priſon ? A. She 
came like a black cat. Q. How did you know that it 
was your mother? A. The cat told me ſo that ſhe was 
my mother, She ſaid ſhe afflicted Phelp's child laſt 
ſaturday, and Elizabeth Johnſon joined with her to do it. 
She had a wooden ſpear, about as long as her finger, of 
Elizabeth Johnſon, and ſhe had it of the devil. She 
would not own that ſne had ever been at the witch meet- 
ing at the village. This is the ſubſtance. © * 6 
Atteſt. Simon Willard.” 
This poor child's mother then lay under ſentence of 
death, the mother of the other two children was in pri- 
ſon, and ſoon after tried and condemned, but uptn? her 
confeſſion reprieved, and finally pardoned. | 
I meet with but one perſon in near an hinh deed whole | 
examinations are upon file, that was diſmiſſed after having 


been once charged, for which he might thank one of ns 


girls who would not agree with thereſtin the accuſation. 
„Tux examination of Nehemiah Abbot, at a court at 
Salem village, by John Hawthorne and Jon 
Corwin Efqrs. 22d April 1692. 


which you are ſuſpected, or not? No Sir, I ſay 
ren God, before whom I ſtand, that I know —_— 
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of witchcraft. Who is this man? Ann Putman named 
him.—Mary Walcot ſaid ſhe had {een his ſhape, What 
do you ſay to this? I never did hurt them. Who hurt 


vou Ann Putman? That man. I never hurt her. 


Ann Putman faid, he is upon the beam. Juſt ſuch a 


diſcovery of the perſon carried out, and ſhe confeſled ; 


and if you would find mercy of God, you muſt confeſs, 


f I ſhould confeſs this, I muſt confeſs what is falſe. 
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Tell how far you have gone, who hurts you? I do not 


know, I am abſolutely free. As you ſay, God knows, 


It you will confeſs the truth, we deſire nothing elle that 
you may not hide your guilt, if you are guilty, and 
therefore confeſs if ſo. I ipeak before God that I am 
clear from this accuſation. What, in all reſpects? Yes 
in all reſpects. Doth this man hurt you? Their mouths 


were ſtopped. - You hear ſeveral accuſe you, though one 


cannot open her mouth. I am altogether free. Charge 
him not unleſs it be he. This is the man ſay ſome, and 
ſome ſay he is very like him. How did you know his 
name? He did not tell me himſelf, but other witches 
told me. Ann Putman faid, it is the ſame man, and then 


ſhe was taken with a fit. Mary Walcot, is this the 


man? He is like him, I cannot fay it is be. 


| Lewis ſaid it is not the man. They all agreed, the man 


had a bunch on his eyes. Ann Putman, in a fit, ſaid, 
be you the man? ay, do you fay you be the man? did 
you put a miſt before my eyes? Then he was ſent 
forth till ſeveral others were examined. When he was 
brought in again, by reaſon of much people, and many in 


the windows ſo that the accuſers could not have a clear 
view of him, he was ordered to be abroad, and the ac- 


cuſers to go forth to him and view him in the light, 
which they did, and in the preſence of the magiſtrates 
and many others diſcourſed quietly with him, one and 


all acquitting him, but yet ſaid he was like that man, 


but he had not the wen they ſaw in his apparition, 


Note, he was a hilly faced man and ſtood ſhaded by rea- 
ſon of his own hair, fo that for a time he ſeemed io 


ſome 
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ſome by-ſtanders and obſervers, to be conſiderably like 693. 
the perſon the afflicted did deſcribe; | + . 9218 
 « Mr. Samuel Parris, being deſired to take in writing 
the examination of Nehemiah Abbot, hath delivered it 
as aforeſaid, and upon hearing the ſame did ſee cauſe to 
diſmiſs him. John Hawthorne, | is” - 
| x Jona. Corwin, 5 Aſſiſtants, as 


We ſee, from the preceding eximinations and con- 
feſſions, the method of proceeding ' preparatory to the 
trial of the accuſed” perſons. - een 

For three or four months, the afflicted, generally, con- 
fined themſelves to their own neighbourhood, in their 
accuſations. In the examinations there is ſomerunes, 
mention made of ſtrangers, whoſe ſhapes or ſpectres 
were unknown to the afflicted. The firſt accuſed, in 
any other county, was Mrs. Cary, wife of Mr. Nathaniel 
Cary, a principal inhabitant of the town of Charleſtown, 
He, as ſoon as he heard of it, carried his wife to Salem 
village, ſuppoſing ſhe would not be known to the afflicted, 
They happened to arrive, juſt as the juſtices were going 
into the meeting houſe, where they held their court, to 
examine priſoners. All the priſoners which were brought 
in, were accuſed, and the girls fell into fits as uſual; but 
Mrs. Cary came in and ſat without any notice, except 
that one or two of the afflicted came to her and asked 
her name. After the examination, her husband went 
to the tavern, intending there to diſcourſe with one of 
the girls, who he heard had accuſed his wife. John, 
the Indian who pretended to be one of the afflicted,” was 
a ſervant in the houſe. Two of the girls were ſoon 
brought in, and inſtead of giving any opportunity of 
diſcourſing with them, they tumbled about the floor, 
crying out Cary, Cary, and a warrant came to apprehend! 
her; the Indian joining with the two gitls in the charge. 

No bail could be admitted, nor was it to any purpoſe 

to make any defence, and ſhe was ordered to the priſon 

in Boſton; but, upon the requeſt of wann 
N. x removed 
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1692 removed to Cambridge goal, where ſhe was kept in irofis: 


Afterwards when the trials came on at Salem, her huſ- 
band went there to ſee how they were managed, and 


he thought the only chance his wife had for her life, 


was by an eſcape, which, by ſome means or other, he 


effected, and fled with her to New York, where Governor 


Fletcher entertained them very courteouſly. They 
petioned, I ſuppoſe before the eſcape, that ſhe might 
be tried in the county where ſhe lived. If the court 
thought they were held to try the tact in the county 
where it was comm.tted, there ſeems to have been room 
for an argument, her body being in Middleſex art the 
fame time that her ſpectre and the body of the afflicted 
perſons were in Eflex. 

Mrs. Cary was committed about the middle of May. 
Towards the end of the month, Capt. John Alden' of 
Boſton was accuſed, who was thereupon ſent down to 
Salem. He had been many years commander of a ſloop 


in the colony ſervice, employed for ſupplying the forts - 
- eaſt with proviſions and ſtores; and although, upon his 


firſt appearing, the juſtices allowed that he always had 
the character of an honeſt man, yet one of them, Gidney, 


ſJioon after, let him know he then ſaw reaſon to think o- 


therwiſe of him. Alden, in his account, ſays, that the 
accuſer firſt pointed to another man and. ſaid nothing, 
but that the man who held her ſtooped down to her ear 
and then ſhe cried out Alden, Alden, All were or- 
dered into the ſtreets and a ring made, and then ſhe cri- 


ed out, there ſtands Alden a bold fellow with bis hat on, 
ſells powder and ſhot to the Indians, lies with the ſquatos 


and ha; papooſes, Sc. He was immediately taken into 
cuſtody of the Marſhall and required to deliver up his 


{word. A further examination was had in the meeting 
houſe, and his hands were held open by the officer, that 


he might not pinch the afflicted, who were ſtruck down 
at the fight of him, and made their uſual cries; all whieh, 
the juſtices deem'd ſufficient grounds for committing him 


| to goal, where he lay 15 weeks, and then he was 
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prevailed on by his friends to make his eſcape, ' and to 1692. 
abſent himſelf until the conſternation ſhould abate, and | 


the people recover the uſe of their reaſon. 

ALTHOUGH the number of priſoners had been in- 
creaſing, from February until the beginning of June, yet 
there had been no trials. The charter was expected 
from day to day, and the new conſtitution of government 
to take place. Soon after it's arrival, commiſſioners 
of oyer and terminer were appointed for the trial of 
witchcrafts. By the charter, the general aſſembly are to 
conſtitute courts of juſtice, and the governor with the 


advice of council is to nominate and appoint judges, 


commiſſioners of oyer and terminer, &c. but whether 


the governor, with advice of council can conſtitute a 


court of oyer and terminer, without authority for that 
purpoſe derived from the general aſſembly, has been 


made a — — however, this, the moſt important court 
ife of the ſubject which ever was held in the 
province, was conſtituted in no other manner. It was 


to the 


opened at Salem, the firſt Week in June. Only one of 
the accuſed, Bridget Biſhop, alias Oliver, was then 
brought to trial. $ 

craft twenty years before. The accuſer, upon his 
death bed, confeſſed his own guilt in the accuſation ; but 
an old woman, once charged with being a witch, is never 
afterwards wholly free from the accuſation, and ſhe” be- 


ing, beſides, of a fractious temper, all the loſſes the neigh* 
tours met with in their cattle and poultry, and accidents . 


in overſetting their carts, &c. were attributed to her ſpite 


againft them, and now ſuffered to be teſtified againſt her. 


This evidence, together with the teſtimony of the afffict- 
ed, and of the confeſſors, what they had heard from the 
ſpectres and ſeen of her ſpectre, and an excreſcence, cal- 
led a teat, found upon her body, were deemed by court 
and jury plenary proof, and ſhe was convicted, and on 
the 10th: of June executed. The further trials were 
put off to the adjournment, the zoth of June. The 
9 and council thought proper, in the mean time, 
or. Il... f 
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he had been charged with witch-⸗ 
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2692+ to take the opinion of ſeveral of the principal miniſters 


upon the ſtate of things as they then ſtood. This was 
an old charter practice. They gave their opinion as 
follows. T | 


« THE return of ſeveral miniſters, conſulted by his 
Excellency and the honourable council upon the 
preſent witchcraft in Salem village. | 

| Boſton, June 15th, 1692. 
1. THE afflicted ſtate of our poor neighbours, that 


are now ſuffering by moleſtations from the 


inviſible world, we apprehend ſo deplorable, that we 
think their condition calls for the utmoſt help of all 
perſons in their ſeveral capacities. | | 

* 2, We cannot but, with all thankfulneſs, acknow- 


ledge the ſucceſs which the merciful God has given to 


the ſedulous and aſſiduous endeavours of our hono- 
rable rulers, to defeat the abominable witchcrafts which 
have been committed in the country, humbly praying, 
that the diſcovery of thoſe myſterious and miſchievous 
wickedneſſes may be perfe&ted. 3 | 
3. We judge that in the profecution of theſe and 
all ſuch witchcrafts, there is need of a very critical and 


exquilite caution, left by too much credulity for things 


received only upon the devil's authority, there be a door 
opened for a long train of miſerable conſequences, and 
Satan get an advantage over us; for we ſhould not be 
ignorant of his devices. | | 
4. As, in complaints upon witchcrafts, there may 
be matters of enquiry which do not amount unto matters 
of preſumption, and there may be matters of preſumption 
which yet may not be matters of conviction, ſo it is 
neceſſary, that all proceed.ngs, thereabout, be managed 
with an exceeding tenderneſs towards thole that may be 


complained 


+ I fancy this muſt be what Douglaſs had heard ſomething of and 
- calls by miſtake “ the addreſs of many of the very popular but 
very weak miniſters or clergy to Sir W. P. a very weak po- 
vernor, with thanks for what was already done, and exhorting 

. Him to proceed.“ 1 e 
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complained of, eſpecially if they have been perſons 


formerly of an unblemiſhed reputation. 192. 

* 5. Warn the firſt enquiry is made into the cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch as may lye under the juſt ſuſpicion 
of witchcrafts, we could wiſh that there may be admitted 
as little as poſſible of ſuch noiſe, company and openneſs 
as may too haſtily expoſe them that are examined, and 
that there may be nothing uſed as a teſt for the trial of 
the ſuſpected, the lawfulneſs whereof may be doubted 
by the people of God; but that the directions given by 


ſuch judicious writers, as Perkins and Barnard, _ be 


obſerved. 


* 6, PrRESUMPTIONS whereupon perſons may. be 
committed, and, much more, e whereupon per- 
ſons may be condemned, as guilty of witcherafts, ought 
certainly to be more conſiderable than barely the accuſed 
perſon's being repreſented by a ſpectre unto "the afflicted; 
inaſmuch as it is an undoubted and a notorious thing, 
that a dæmon may, by God's permiſſion, appear, even to 
ill purpoſes, in the ſhape of an innocent, yea, and a vir- 
tuous man. Nor can we eſteem alterations made in the 
ſufferers, by a look or touch of the accuſed, to be an in- 
fallible evidence of guilt, but frequently liable o be 


abuſed by the devil's leger-demain. 


. W know not whether ſome remarkable affronts 
given the devils, by our diſbelieving thoſe teſtimonies 
whoſe whole force and ſtrength is from them alone, may 
not put a period unto the progreſs of the dreadful cala- 

mity begun upon us, in the accuſation of ſo many per- 
ſons, whereof ſome, we hope, are yet clear from the your 
tranſgreſſion laid to their charge. 

* 8, NEVERTHELESS, we cannot but humbly re- 
commend, unto the government, the ſpeedy and vigo- 
rous proſecutions, of ſuch as have rendered themſelves 
obnoxious, according to the directions ofthe in the laws 


of God and the wholeſome ſtatutes of the Engliſh na- 
tion, for the detection of witchcrafts.” e 
1 E 2 „ 


* 
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Tut judges ſeem to have paid more regard to the 
" laſt article of this return; than to ſeveral which precede 
it; for the proſecutions were carried on with all poſſible 
vigor, andwithout thatexquiſite caution which is propoſed. 

Ar the firſt trial, there was no colony or provincial 
law againſt witchcraft in force. The ſtatute of James 


the firſt muſt therefore have been conſidered as in force 
in the province, witchcraft not being an offence at com- 


mon law. Before the adjournment, the old colony law, 
which makes witchcraft a capital offence, was revived, 
with The other local laws, as they were called, and made 
a law of the province, 

Ar the adjournment, June 30. five women were 


brought upon trial, Sarah Good, Rebekah Nurſe, Suſan- 


nah Martin, Elizabeth How, and Sarah Wilder. 
THERE was no difficulty with any but Nurſe. She 
was a member of the church and of a good character, 
and, as to her, the jury brought in their verdict not 
guilty; upon which the accuſers made a great clamour, 
and the court expreſſed their diſſatisfaction with the ver- 
dict, which cauſed ſome of the jury to deſire to go out 
again; and then they brought her in guilty. This was 
a hard caſe, and can (carcely be ſaid to be the execution of 
law and juſtice in mercy.* In a capital caſe, the court 
often refuſes a verdict of, guilty, but, rarely, if ever, 
ſends a jury out again, upon one of, not guilty, It does 
not indeed appear, that in this caſe the; jury was ordered 
out again; but the diſſatisfaction expreſſed by the court 
ſeems to have been in ſuch a manner as to have the 
ſame effect. The certificate given by the foreman of 
the jury, to ſatisfy the relations of the woman, ſhews 

how the fact was. a 

« July 4th, 1692. | 
J Thomas Fisk the ſubſcriber hereof, being one of 
them that were of the jury laſt week at Salem 
court, von the trial of Rebekah Nurſe, &c. being 
deſired 


+ A part of the oath the-King takes at his cororation, cc which: 


Judges ſhould have written on their hearts.“ Fofer's crown- law. 
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deſired, by ſome of the relations, to give a reaſon why 1692. 


the jury brought her in guilty, after the verdict not guil- 
ty ; I do hereby give my reaſons to be as follows. | 
« Wren the verdict not guiliy was given, the ho- 
nored court was pleaſed to object againſt it, ſaying to 
them, that they think they let ſlip the words which the 
priſoner at the bar ſpake againſt herſelf, which were 
ſpoken in reply to Goodwife Hobbs and her daughter, 
who had been faulty in ſetting their hands to the devil's 
book as they had confeſſed formerly; the words were 
* What do theſe perſons give in evidence againſt me new ? 
they uſed to come among us.” After the honored court had 
manifeſted-their diſſatis faction of the verdict, ſeveral of 
the jury declared themſelves deſirous to go out again, 
and thereupon the honored court gave leave; but when 
we came to conſider the caſe, I could not tell how to 
take her words as an evidence againſt her, till ſhe had 
a further opportunity to put her ſenſe upon them, if ſhe 
would take it; and then going into court, T mentioned 
the words aforeſaid, which by one of the court were 
affirmed to have been ſpoken by her, ſne being then at 
the bar but made no reply nor interpretation of them; 
whereupon, theſe words were to me a principal evidence 
againſt hger. ! Thomas Fiſk.” _ 
Nvuxse, being informed of the uſe which had been 


made of her words, gave in a declaration to the court 


that“ when ſhe ſaid Hobbs and her daughter were of 
her company, ſhe meant no more than that they were 
priſoners as well as herſelf ; and that, being hard of 
hearing, ſhe did not know what the foreman of the jury 
{aid ;”” but her declaration had no effet. 
Mx. Novzs, the miniſter of Salem, a zealous profe- © 
cutor, excommunicated the poor old woman anddehvered 
her to Satan, to whom he ſuppoſed ſhe had formally 
given herſelf up many years before; but her life and 
converſation had been ſuch, that the remembrance there» 
of, in a ſhort time after, wiped aff all the reproach occa- 
ſioned by the civil or . ſentence againſt _ . 
- Wd © 
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1692. 


afflicted perlons fell into a fit, and, after recovery, cried 


but inſtead of the witches hand, another, perſon's hand 


Ir is faid, that at the trial of Sarah Good, one of the. 


our, “ that the priſoner had ſtabbed her and broke her 
knife i in doing it!” and a piece of the knife was found 
upon the afflicted 'perſon ; but a young man declared 

that, the day before, he broke that very knife, and threw 
away the piece, this afflicted perſon being then preſent. 
The court took ſo much notice as to bid her tell no more 
lies, but went on to improve her as a witneſs againſt 
other priſoners. Something happened, not unlike to 
this, in a trial before Sir Matthew Hale. The afflicted 
children in their fits, would ſhriek out upon the leaſt 
touch from Roſe Cullender, one of the witches, but re- 
mained quite inſenſible when any body elſe touched 
them. Leſt there ſhould be any fraud, LordCornwallis, 

Sir Edmund Bacon, Serjeant Cooling and other gentle- 
men attended one of the girls, whilſt ſhe was in her fits, 
at another part of the hall, and one of the witches was 
brought, and an apron was put before the girl's eyes; 


was taken to touch the girl, who thereupon ſhrieked 
out as ſhe uſed to do. The gentlemen returned and 
declared to the court they believed the whole was an 
impoſture. Notwithſtanding this, the witch was found 
guilty, and the judge and all the court were fully ſatiſ- 
hed with the verdict, and awarded ſentence accordingly. 

SUSANNAH MARTIN had been ſuſpected ever ſince 
1669, ſo that many witch ſtories were reported of her 
and given in evidence againſt her. One 5 theſe women, 
being told at her execution by the miniſter Mr. Noyes, 


that he knew ſhe was a witch, and therefore adviſed her 


to confeſs, ſhe replied, that he lied, and that ſhe was 


+ This Rory is related by Calef, akin.” by his narrative, gave 
great offence, having cenſured the proceedings, at a time when 
in general the country did not fee the error they had been in: 
but in his account of facts which can be evidenced by records, 


aud other original writings, he I to have been à fair 


relator. 
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no more a witch than he was a wizard; and if he took \ 
away her life,God would give him blood to drink + 
AT the trial of another of them, it is ſaid, that, one 
of the afflicted cried out in court upon Mr. Willard, a 
miniſter of Boſton, and that ſhe was immediately ſent 
out of court; and it was given out that ſhe was miſtaken 


in the perſon. F There was one Willard then in priſon 
for witchcraft. | 


Ar the next adjournment, Aug. 5th, George Bur- 
roughs, John Procter and Elizabeth his wife, John 
Willard, George Jacobs and Martha Carrier were all 
brought upon trial and condemned, and all executed up- 
on the 19th of Auguſt, except Elizabeth Procter, who 
eſcaped by pleading her belly. 

Bux ROVOHS had been a preacher, * ſeveral years 
before this, at Salem village, where there had been ſome 
miſunderſtanding between him and the people, After- 
wards he became a preacher at Wells in the province of 
Main. We will be a little more particular in our ac- 
count of his trial l. The indictment was as follows. 

E 4 Anno 


+ Calef.— They have a tradition among the people of Salem that 
a peculiar circumſtance attended the death of this gentleman, 
he having been choaked with blood, which makes them ſuppoſe 
3 5 not a witch, a Pythoniſſa, at leaſt, in this inſtance. 
$ Calef. | | | 
* The conſeſſing witches were examined concerning bim. 
«© Richard Carrier affirmed to the jury that he ſaw Mr. George 
Burroughs at the witch meeting at the village and faw him 
adminifier the ſacrament. Mary Lacy, ſenr. and her daugh- 
ter Mary affirmed that Mr. George Burroughs was at the witch 
meetings and witch ſacrements, and that ſhe knows Mr. Bur- 
roughs to be of the company of witches. Aug. 3. 1692.” 
Among the ſufferers diſcovered in England by Mitt ewHopkins 
in 1645, there was one Mr. Lewis, whom Mr. Baxter calls an 
old reading Parſon, and ſays that he confeſſed he had two 1mps, 
and that he ſent one to ſink a ſhip which he faw on the coaſt, and 
that afterwards he ſaw the ſhip fink. Doctor Hutchenſon, in 
his obſervations upon the Suffolk witches, ſays, Mr. Lewis was 
an ancient clergyman, near fourſcore, who read A. 
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| * Anno Regis et Reginæ, &c, quarto - 
mecha Phiri Jurors for our ſovereign Lord and Lady 

1 the King and Queen, preſent, that George 
Burroughs, late ot Falmouth in the Province of Maſſa - 
chuſets bay, clerk, the ninth day of May, in the fourth 


year of the reign of our ſovereign Lord and Lady Wil- 
liam and Mary, by the grace of God of England, Scot- 


land, France and Ireland, King and Queen, defenders of 


the faith, &c. and divers other days and times, as well 


before as after, certain deteſtable arts called witchcrafts 
and ſorceries, wickedly and feloniouſly hath uſed, prac- 
tiſed and exerciſed, at and within the town of Salem, in 


the county of Eſſex aforeſaid, in, upon and againſt one 


Mary Walcot of Salem village in the county of Eſſex, 


fingle woman; by which ſaid wicked arts, the ſaid Mary 


Walcot, the ninth day of May, in the fourth year above 
ſaid, and divers other days and times as well before as 
after, was and is tortured, afflicted, pined, conſumed, 


waſted and tormented, againſt the peace of our ſovereign 


Lord and Lady the King and Queen, and agaiuſt the form 
of the ſtatute in that caſe made and provided. Endorſed 
Billa vera.” Three other bills were found againſt him 
for witchcrafts upon other perſons, to all which he plead- 
ed not guilty, and put himſelf upon trial, &c. | 

Tux afflicted perſons, and the confeſſing witches were 
firſtexamined ; for although, by the advice of the elders, 


their evidence was not concluſive, yet ſome preſumption 


aroſe from it, and with other circumſtances to corrobo- 
rate it, the proof might be ſufficient to convict. One 
circumſtance was, that, being a little man, he had per- 
formed feats beyond the ſtrength of a giant, viz. had 
x RD held 


. homilies inftead of ſermons, but being what was then called 
a malignant parſon, he was more eaſily convicted ; that 
upon his trial he aſſerted his innocency, and at his execution 
read the ſervice for. burial himſelf; that the confeſſion Mr. 
Baxter mentions was from the Evidence of perſons at his trial, 
and as Hopkins had ſwam him ſeveral times till he was near 


drowning, ſuch confeſſion, or any other, was not matter of 


great wonder. 
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held out a gun of ſeven feet barrel with one hand, and 
had carried a barrel full of cyder from a canoe to the 
Upon his urging, that an Indian, who was pre- 
ſent, held out the gun alſo, and the witneſſes not remem- 
bring that any Indian was there, it was ſaid the Indian 
muſt have been the black man or the devil, who the 
witneſſes ſwore looks like an Indian. Other evigence 
was given of the harſh treatment of his wives, having 
been twice married, and of his pretending to them that 
he knew what had been ſaid to them in his abſence, and 
his perſuading them to give it under their hands in wri- 
ting, and to ſwear to it, that they would not reveal his 
en ; and it was further ſaid they had privately com- 
plained to the neighbours that their houſe was haunted 
with ſpirits : And a brother of one of his wives ſwore, 
that going out after ſtrawberries, upon their return, he 
went into the buſhes on foot, and though they road a 
quick pace, yet when they came near home, to their 
aſtoniſhment, they found him with them, and that he 
fell to chiding his wife for talking to her brother about 
him, and ſaid he knew their thoughts, which, the bro- 
ther ſaid was more than the devil knew; to which 
Burroughs replied, that his god told him. Againſt this 
evidence he urged, that a man was with him, to ſhe-w 
that another walked as faſt as he did; and this was 
immediately determined to be the black manalſo. And, 


upon the whole, he was confounded and uſed many 


/ 


twiſtings and turnings, which I think we cannot wonder 
at. At his execution, he concluded his dying prayer 
with the Lord's prayer; probably to. convince ſome of 


the ſpectators of his innocence, for it was the received 


opinion, that a true witch could not ſay the Lord's 
prayer without blundering,“ and in many of the exami- 
nations it was uſed as a teſt, and ſeveral of the old wo- 
men not ſaying it right, this was improved againſt them. 


SEETEMBER | 

„ She was bid to ſay the Lord's Prayer. When ſhe came to 
forgive us our treſpaſſes as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt 
us, ſhe ſaid, ſo do TI. No other miſtake, in ſaying the . 


remarkable. ” A woman's examination, Sept. 21, 1692, 


1692. 
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Srrrunxn the gth, Martha Cory, Mary Efty, Alice 
Parker, Ann Pudeater, Dorcas Hoar, and Mary Brad- 
bury were tried, and September 17th, Margaret Scott, 
Wilmot Read, Samuel Wardwell, Mary Parker, Abigail, 
Falkner, Rebekah Eames, Mary Lacey, Ann Foſter and 
Abigail Hobbs, and all received fentence of death. 
Thoſe in italick were executed the 22d following. 

Max EsTy, who was ſiſter to Nurſe, gave in to the 
court a petition; in which ſhe ſays, ſhe does not ask her 
own life, although ſhe is conſcious of her innocence, 
but prays them before they condemned any more, to ex- 
amine the confeſſing witches more ſtrictly; for ſhe is 
fure they have belied themſelves and others, which will 


appear in the world to which ſhe is going, if it ſhould 


not in this world. 

TnosE who were condemned and not executed, I 
ſuppoſe, all confeſſed their guilt. I have ſeen the con- 
feſſions of ſeveral of them. Wardwell alſo confeſſed, 
but he recanted and ſuffered. His own wife, as well 
as his daughter,+ accuſed him and ſaved themſelves. 
There are many inſtances, among the examinations, of 
children accuſing their parents, and ſome of parents ac- 
cuſing their children. This is the only inſtance of a wife 
or husband, accuſing one the other, and ſurely this in- 
ſtance ought not to have been ſuffered. I ſhudder while 


L am relating it. Beſides this irregularity, | there were 
others in the courſe of theſe trials. The facts laid in 


the indictments were, witchcrafts upon particular perſons, 


there was no evidence of theſe facts, but what was called 


ſpectral evidence, which, in the opinion of the miniſters, 
was inſufficient; ſome of the other evidence was of facts 
ren or twenty years before, which had no relation to 


thoſe with which they were charged; and ſome of them 


no relation to the crime of witchcraft. Evidence is not 
admitted, even againſt the general character of perſons 


upon 


+ The daughter upon a ſecond enquiry, denied that ſhe knew 
her father and mother to be witches; the wife was not aſked a 
ſecond time. a 
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upon trial, unleſs to encounter other evidence brought 1692+ 
in favour of it; much leſs ought their whole hves to be 


arraigned, without giving time ſufficient for defence.“ 
GilEs Cory was the only perſon, beſides thoſe 
already named, who ſuffered, He ſeeing the fate of all 
who had put themſelves upon trial, 'refuſed to plead ; 
but the judges, who had not been careful ehough in ob- 
ſerving the law in favour of the priſoners, determined. 
to do it againſt this unhappy man, and he had judgment 
of prine fort et dure for ſtanding mute, and was preſſed 
to death; the only inſtance which ever was, either before 
this time or ſince, in New-England.- In all ages of the 
world ſuperſtitious credulity has produced greater cru- 
elty than is practiſed among the Hottentotts, or other 
nations, whole belief of a deity is called in queſtion, 
Tx1s court of oyer and terminer, happy for the 
country, fat no more. Nineteen perſons had been exe- 
cuted, all aſſerting their innocence; but this was not 
enough to open the eyes of the people in general. 
The goal at Salem was filled with priſoners, and man 
had been removed to other goals; ſome were Sn 
to bail, all reſerved for trial, a law having paſſed con- 
ſtituting a ſupreme ſtanding court, with juriſdiction in 
capital, as well as all other criminal caſes. The general 


court alſo ſhewed their zeal againſt witchcraft, by a law 


paſſed in the words of the ſtatute of James the firft, bur 
this law was diſallowed by the King. If the court was 
of opinion that the ſtatute extended here, I fee no ne- 
ceſſity of a provincial act exactly in the ſame words; if 
the ſtatute did not extend here, I know not by what law 
the firſt that was tried could be ſentenced to death. 

| | ne 


Againſt many of the women there was likewiſe given in evidence 
the return of a jury of one man, a doctor, and eight women ap- 
pointed to examine their bodies for teats and other devil's 
marks. The ſearch was curious enough, but the return is too 
indelicate to appear in this relation. Some faid the credulity 


was ſuch that a flea bite would paſs well enough for a teat or 
the devil's mark. | 3 . 


1692. 
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Tus time, by law, for holding the court at Salem, 
was not until January. This gave opportunity for 
conlideration ; and this alone might have been ſuffi- 
cient for a change of opinions and meaſures, but another 
reaſon has been given for it. Ordinarily, perſons of the 
loweſt rank in life have had the misfortune to be charged 
with witchcrafts ; and although many ſuch had ſuffered, 
yet there remained in priſon a number of women, of as 
reputable families as any in the towns where they lived, 
and ſeveral perſons, of ſtill ſuperior rank, were hinted at 
by the pretended bewitched, or by the confeſſing witches. 
Some had been publickly named. Dudley Bradſtreet, a 
Juſtice of peace, who had been appointed one of preſident 
Dudley's council, and who was ſon to the worthy old 
governor, then living, found it neceſſary to abſcond. 
Having been remiſs in proſeguting, he had been charged 
by ſome of the afflicted as a confederate. His brother, 
John Bradſtreet, was forced to fly alſo. Calef ſays it 


was intimated that Sir William Phips's lady was among 


the accuſed. - It was certain, that one who pretended to 
be bewitched at Boſton, where the infection was begin- 
ning to ſpregd, charged the ſecretary of the colony of 


Connecticut.“ Mrs. Hale, wife to the miniſter of Be- 


verly, was accuſed alſo; which cauſed her huſband to 


alter his judgment and to be leſs active in proſecutions 


than he had been. | | FEY 


At the court in January, the grand jury found bills. 


againſt about 30 for witchcraft, one or two men, the 
reſt women; but upon trial, they were all acquitted, 


except three of the worſt characters, and thoſe the | - 


governor 


* © As to what you mention, concerning the poor creature in 
your town that is afflicted, and mentioned my name to your- 
ſelf and ſon, I return you hearty thanks for your intimation 
about it, and for your charity therein mentioned; and I have 

- great caufe to bleſs God, who, of his mercy hitherto, hath not 
let me fall into ſuch an horrid evil.” Extract of a letter from 
Secr'y Allen 1e Inc. Mather, Hartford, 18 March, 92-3. 
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governor reprieved for the King's mercy. All that 
were not brought upon trial he ordered to be diſcharged.* 
Such a gaol delivery was made this court, as has 
never been known at any other time in New England. 


SEVERAL 
in the county of Middleſex alſo, and at the firſt court 
at Charleſtown they were brought to trial, but the 
Jury acquited them all. Some of the court were dil- 


, 
* 


» 


1692. 


perſons had been charged and impriſoned 


ſatisfied. The juries changed ſooner than the judges. 


However, it was not long before one, at leaſt, of the 
Judges of the firſt court of oyer and terminer was ſenſi- 
ble of his error, Mr. Sewall, at a public faſt, gave in 
to the miniſter a bill, acknowledging his error in the late 
proceedings, and deſiring to humble himſelf in the ſight 
of God and his people. It is ſaid, that, the chief juſtice, 
Mr. Stoughton, being informed of this action of one of 
his brethren, obſerved for himſelf that, when he ſat in 
judgment he had the fear of God before his eyes and 
gave his opinion according to the beſt of his underſtand- 
ing; and although it may appear afterwards, that he 


had been in an error, yet he ſaw no neceſlity of a 


public acknowledgment of it. 

Oxx of the miniſters, who, in the time of it, was 
fully convinced that the complaining perſons were no 
impoſtures, and who vindicated his own conduct and 


that | 


* It is ſaid the goyernor's lady, when Sir William was abſent, 
ſaved one poor woman from trial. “ In Sir William's abſence, 
his lady, I ſuppoſe upon account of her name's being Mary, 
(William and Mary) was ſolicited for a favour in behalf of a 
woman committed by one of the judges, on accuſation of 


witchcraft, by a formal warrant under his hand and ſeal, and 


in cloſe priſon for the trial the next aſſizes, then not far off. The 
good lady, proprid wirtute, granted and ſigned a warrant for the 
{aid woman's diſcharge, which was obeyed by the keeper, 
aod the woman lives ſtill for aught I know, Truly, I did not 


believe this ftory till I ſaw a copy of the mittimus. and diſ- 
charge under the keepers hand, atteſted a true copy, for which 


diſcovery the keeper was diſcharged from his truſt and put out 
of his employment, as he himſelf told me, M. S. letter. 


- % 
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that of the court, in a narrative he publiſhed, remarks; 
notlong after, in his diary, that many were of opinion 


that innocent blood had been ſhed. None of the pre- 


tended afflicted were ever brought upon trial for their 
fraud, ſome of them proved profligate perfons, aban- 
doned to all vice, others paſſed their days in obſcurity 
or contempt. 
; | 
Tux opinion which prevailed in New-England, for 
many years after this tragedy, that there was ſomethin 
333 in it, and that it was not all the effect 
raud and impoſture, proceeded from the reluctance in 
human nature to reject errors once imbibed. As the 
principal actors went off the ſtage, this opinion has gra- 
dually leſſened, and perhaps it is owing to a reſpect to the 
memory of their immediate anceſtors, that many do not 
et ſeem to be fully convinced. There are a great num- 
r of perſons who are willing to ſuppoſe the accuſers to 
have been under bodily diſorders which affected their 
imaginations. This is kind and charitable, but ſeems to be 
winking the truth out of fight; A little attention muſt 
force conviction that the whole was a ſcene of fraud and 
impoſture, began by young girls, who at firſt perhaps 
thought of nothing more than beingpiried and indulged, 


* 


and continued by adult perſons, who were afraid of be- 


ing accuſed themſelves, The one and the other, rather 
than confeſs their fraud, ſuffered the lives of ſo many 
innocents to be taken away, through the credulity of 
judges and juries.“ ˖ 

| 58 


© 'The general court, about 20 years after, upon the petitions of 
the relations of thoſe who had been executed, and of ſeveral 
erſons who had been charged and fled, and whoſe goods 
Rad been ſeized, made grants for and in couſideration of the 
loſſes ſuſtained ; but the Petitioners alledged, that they bore 
no proportion to the real damage. Philip Engliſh, a mer- 
chant in Salem, received £:300.——He computed his damages 
at 255 500. —Enquiry was made by a committee, and they 
profeſſed to report ſuch ſums as each petitioner had ſuffered, 


- 
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Ir was propoſed that the members of the general 1694. 


court ſhould, during the receſs, conſider of ſuch laws as 
were neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed ; tor the act reviving the 
colony laws was to continue in force no longer 
until November 1692. | afea 


Tuis was a work of great importance, and required 
the wiſeſt heads, and ought to have been committed to 
ſelect perſons upon a preconcerted plan, the whole of 
which each perſon ſhould have kept in view; for want 
thereof the people of the province have been ſufferers 
ever ſince; the conſtruction of many laws has been 
doubtful and varying, it being impoſſible to reconcile the 
ſeveral parts to any general principal of law whatſoever. 


to be brought in, and ſent to England for allowance, 


ſome were diſapproved ; others, which depended upon 


or had ſome connection with thoſe which were dilap- 
proved, were allowed; whereas, if one complete code or 


ſyſtem had been prepared and ſent to England, ſuch 


alterations would have been propoſed, as might finally 
have iſſued in a well digeſted conſiſtent body of laws; 
and a temporary proviſion might have been made, until 
this perpetual rule ſhould be ſettled. Seven years had 
paſſed, and four different acts had been ſent, one after 
another, to England, for eſtabliſhing courts of juſtice, 
before the royal approbation could -be obtained, It was 
the practice of the adminiſtration then, and, it ſeems, at 


that time to have been well enough received in the pro - 
vince, to point out, either in the order diſallowing laws, 


or to the agent who preſented them, the particular ex- 
ceptions, and to propoſe ſuch alterations as might render 


* I am alſo obliged to acknowledge your Lordſhips favour in 


making known the reaſons of the repeal of divers acts and laws 


made withia this province, which is of good information and 
direction unto the general aſſembly in their new making of 
others to thoſe purpoſes. Extr. from Lt. Gow. Stoughton's letter 
ro lords of trade, Sept. 30, 1697. e 


* 
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REM them acceptable, except in ſuch. caſes where the law in 


all it's parts was diſapproved.“ "ot * 
Tux legiſlature conſiſting of many of the ſame per- 


ſons who had compoſed the legiſlature under the old 


charter, we find the ſame ſpirit, in moſt of the laws 
which were firſt paſſed, as had been in the colony laws. 


The firſt act was a fort of Magna charta, aſſerting and 


ſetting forth their general privileges, and this clauſe was 
among the reſt, No aid, tax, tallage, aſſeſſment, 


cuſtom, loan, benevolence, or impoſition whatſoever, 


<* ſhall be laid, aſſeſſed, impoſed, orlevied on any of their 


* Majefties ſubjects or their eſtates, on any pretence 


* whatſoever, but by the act and. conſent. of the gover- 


nor, council, and repreſentatives of the people aſſembled 


® in general court.” The other parts of the a& were 


copied from Magna charta. This was ſoon diſallowed. 
So was an act for puniſhing capital offenders; amongſt 


whom are ranked idolaters, blaſphemers and inceſtuous 

n : f 1 perſons, 
® By Poyning's act, ſo called, it is provided, that no Parliament 
de hereafter holden in the ſaid land of Ireland but at ſuch ſea- 


ſon as the king's lieutenant and council there firſt do certiſie 


the King, under the great ſeal of that land, the cauſes and 
. . conſiderations, and all ſuch acts as them ſeemeth ſhould paſs 
in the ſame parliament, and ſuch cauſes, / conſiderations and 
acts affirmed by the king and his council to be good and ex- 
ient for that land.” By an act of parliament of England 

zd and 4th Phil. & Mar. it was determined that the meaning 
of the words good and expedient for that land'“ was that the 
acts ſent to England might be paſſed in ſuch form and tenor as 
ſent over, or that any part of them might be changed and 
altered before they were ſent back to Ireland to be paſſed by 
the parliament there. A queſtion, however, was ſtarted in the 
1 zth of K. James I. and it was referred to the chief juſtice, &c. . 
to conſider both the Iriſh and Engliſh act, and although it may 
ſeem difficult to include correction and alteration in affirmation, 
yet, it was certain, the act of Phil. and Mar. had ſo explained itz 
and thus, although the adts themſelves are to be originally 
drawn or propoſed in Ireland, yet the amendments or alterati- 
ons, which may be as material as the acts themſelves, originate 
in England. This ſeems unconſtitutional in an Englih 
government. It is not certain, however, that there may not be 
conveniencies arifing hereby to the people of Ireland ſufficient 


to balance all inconvenencies. N 
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perſons, and, what the benignity. of the common law 1632 
makes manſlaughter, was by this act expreſsly declargd -*** 3 
to be wilful murder. This law was framed from che 


judicial laws, of Moſes. Divers other acts, which 112 


covered the ſame ſpirit, met with the ſame fate. Th 


danger they had been in from Sir Edmund Andros 


calling their titles in queſtion, I imagine, muſt have occa- 
ſioned an act for quieting poſſeſſions ; declaring that thre: 
years quiet poſſeſſion ſhould give a title, with the 095 


lavings of infants, &c, This, probably, was thought too 


ſhort a term, and therefore diſallowed; as was allo. 
act for the equal diſtribution of inſolvents eſtates ; the 
rule of law tor paying debts according to their nature 
and degree. was. thought preferable; but the people 
having never been uſed to this, it would have been very 
inconvenient, and, upon further trial, the act, or one to 
the ſame puxpoſe, was allowed. It is indeed difficult to 
aſſign a ſufficient reaſon, why not only anc; ſet of cre- 
ditors of a deceaſed inſolvent ſhall be paid their full debts 
to the excluſon of all others; but even, an- executor or 
adminiſtrator ſhall have it in bis power to pay him- 
ſelf, to the excluſion of others whole debts were of the 
. n 
Orunz acts, which were paſſed, were approved, viz. 
prevention of frauds and perjuries, conformable 
to the ſtatute of Charles the 2d; others for puniſhing 
criminal offences, in many parts are pe re e 
at common laws for the obſervation of the Lord's day; 
marriages by a miniſter or a juſtice of 


ee vg | 
peace; ſettlement and ſupport of miniſters and ſchool- 


o 


maſters; regulating towns and counties; tequiting the 
oaths appointed inſtead of the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy, as alſo the oaths of e e | 
fees; aſcertaining the number and regulating the houſe 


of repreſentatives, and divers other acts ot immediate 


neceſſity and general utility, which have been in force 
ever ſince; but none of more univerſal influsnce 


than the act for ſettlement of the eſtates of perſons 


1 ² AA onde oe err OY 
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x692, dying inteſtate, In a new country the length of time am 
eſtate has been in a family can't be urged for the further 
continuance of it ;* where improvements are continually 
making, the perſonal eſtate is continually changing inta 
real, which increaſes the natural injuſtice of one child's 
taking the real eſtate of the parent, .to the excluſion of 
the other children ; it was therefore thought reaſonable, 
that the real as well as perſonal eſtate of a parent ſhould 
be equally diſtributed among his or her children, ſaving to 
the eldeſt ſon, either from the rule in the law of Moſes, or 
a ſuppoſed juſt claim from primogeniture, a double ſhare. 
The act therefore, in general, was planned upon the ſtatute 
of di ſtributions, but gave two ſhares to the eldeſt ſon, and 
undoubtedly, in the diſtribution among the children of an 
inteſtate, reſpected real eſtates in like manner with perſo- 

nal; the widow had her thirds in the real for life only. 

Ir is evident, that the principal point in view was to 
make real eſtates partible among the children of an in- 
teſtate, and that they never conſidered the full operation 
of the clauſe in the ſtatute, and which is alſo hrought into 
the act, providing, that where there are no children, the 

whole eſtate ſhall go to the next of kin to the DC | 
"Ig 3 ne 
In Ruſſia, it is faid, they diſtinguiſh between lands that have 
deen a long time in a family and thoſe of late original. Lands, 
that have not been above twenty years in a family, fall to the 
younger children proportionably with the eldeſt,” Veyage to 
tbe northern coaſts of Europe. F | 
+ Accordingly, for more than thirty years after the paſſing this 
law, it was the prevailing practice, I am not ſure it was fo 
zin every inſtance, for real eſtates to deſcend and be diftributed 
by the courts of probate as at common law, the inftance of 
children of an inteſtate only excepted. At length by judgments 
at common law, firſt the half blood, then the father and the 
mother have been determined to be intitled to the real in like 
| manner with the perſonal eſtate. General entails have, been 
adjudged, _ notwithſtanding, not to be partible. I ſuppoſe, up- 
| on this principle, that by this act the common law is altered 
| only wit reſpe& to inteſtate eſta tes, and takes place in deviſes 
2s if it had not been made. It had been expreſiy declared, in 
| the laws of Plimoath colony, that lands in fee ſimple ſhould go 
| do all the ſons, the eldeſt a double ſhare, but entails ſhould 80 
| According to the laws of England, „ 
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Taz new government, as we have obſerved, found 692. 
themſelves in a ſtate of war. The authority of the 
colony had appointed Eliſha Hutchinſon, who was one 
of the aſſiſtants and chief officer of the regiment of 
Boſton, to be commander of the forces. He was at 
Portſmouth, in New-Hampſhire, when the charter 
arrived, and had diſpoſed his men upon the eaſtern; 
frontiers, ſo as to cover the few inhabitants which re- 
mained there after the deſtruction of York. Captain 
Convers, with 15 men, was pared in a garriſon houſe. 
at Wells, called Storer's garriſon;“ and about as many 
more were on board two ſloops, which went from Boſton 
with proviſions. About the 10th of June, the inhabi - 
tants were alarmed, by their cattle running home from 
the woods in a fright, and ſome wounded. This notice 
cauſed the ſeveral families to betake themſelves imme 
diately to this one houſe, where they were ſcarce lodg- 
ed, when an army of French and Indians, of three or, 
four hundred, ſurrounded the houſe. AFrench Officer 
Labrocree, was commander, and Madockewando, Moxus,' 
Egeremet and other noted Indian chiefs were under 
him. They firſt attempted the garriſon houſe; but 
having no cannon, they were repulſed and went to the“ 
ſloops. The river, where they lay, is not above 18 or: 
20 feet broad, but the banks ſhelve away fo that they 

gd fn e e could 
Col. Storer, the prefent poſſeſſor, kept up the ſtockadoes, and 
one or more of the flankarts until ſince the year 1760, rather as 

a memorial than neceſſary defence. els Ss A 
We may obſerve-here, that, in every frontier ſettlement there were 

more or leſs garriſon houſes,” ſome with a flankart at two oppo- 

ſite angles, others at each corner of the houſe; ſome” houſes 
ſurrounded with palliſadoes, others, which were ſmaller; - built; 
with ſquare timber, one piece laid horizontally upon another. 
and loop holes in eyery ſide of the houſe; and, beſides theſe, 
generally in any more conſiderable plantation, there was one 

— garriſon houſe, capable of containing ſoldiers ſent for 

the defence of the plantation and the families near, whoſe hovſes 

were not fortified. It was thought juſtifiable and neceſſary, . 

whatever the general rule of law might be, to ere ſuch forts, 

caſtles, or bulwarks as theſe upon a man's own ground, without 
commiſſion or ſpecial licence thereſo r. 
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1692. could not leap aboard They ſet the ſſoops on fire ſeve: 
ral times, with fire arrows, but the fire was as often 
extinguiſhed, and, after a variety of contrivarices to ſhel- 
ter themſelves from the Engliſh ſhot, they gave over 
and returned to the garriſon, here they had no better 
ſucceſs. The women not only tended the men wih 
ammunition and other nece ſſaties, but many of them 
took their muſkets and fired upon the enemy. Very 
good terms were offered the garriſon, if they Would ſur- 
render, but no regard was paid to them; an army of 
French and Indians were not to truſted. Being drove 
again from the garriſon, . — made! a ſecond attempt 
upon the ſloops by a fire raft, which fortunately drove 

ore and hroke, 4 any damage to the veſſels. 
Having ſpent eight and forty: hours in this way, they 
withdrew, with the loſs of Labrocree, their commander, 
and ſome few of the men. In their retreat, they wreak- 
ed their malice, in torturing a poor Engliſhman, John 
Diamond, who. was taken priſoner in paſſing from the 
1 to the fort, and in killing all the cattle they could 

nd, 

Six William Phips was: 3 his inſtructions to 
build a ſtrong fort at Pemaquid. This he performed 
the firſt ſummer, going doum in perſon. The country 
in general diſſiked it, They have been reproached for 

grudging at ſo ſmall an expence for their own ſafety ;* 
but this was not the principal caule. of their averfion. to 
a fort here. It anſwered: no other purpoſe than to keep 
poſſeſſion of that particular harbour, Nang was not conve- 
nient tor a poſt, for any marching parties, who from time 
to time were ſent out for diſcovery of the enemy, nor for 
the ſettlers of the frontiers to retreat to. The miniſtry, 
think, had a view in it, wlitch the people of the pro- 
vince ſeem not to have conſidered, .viz. preventing the 
French from claiming Acadie as a derelict country, and 
perhaps taking poſſeſſion of it as ſuch, However, the 
fort was built and a very reſpectable one; and a garriſon 


maintained 


* r and ſerclement of the Eagliſh i in ; America, i in Harris's 
collection. 
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tnaintained chero-ar the charge of the pos. The, 
French. immediately formed a deſign; or proſecuted what 
was before deſigned,” to poſſeſs themſelves of the place. 
Two ſhips of war, le Poli and PEnvieus, under Iberville, - 


were to attempr the place by ſea, whilſt Villebone, with 


a body of Indians, did the fame” by land. The ſhips 
came late in the fall; and finding anEngliſh veſſel at an- 
chor under tie guns of the fort, and Faving no pilors, 
nor any body acquainted with the coaſt; the thought: ir 
prudent to retreat. The Indians had aſſembled in great 
numbers, and were very much diſſatisfed, depending 
upon driving away their troubleſome neighbours the 
Engliſn. The French, at Quebec, ſuppoſed theſe ex- 
traordinary preparations, which fruſtrated their attempt. 
were cauſod by the intelligence which two deferters, who 
had been ſpirited away by Mr. Nelſon, gave to the au- 
thority in che Niaffachofels but this was a miſtake.“ 

Wurrs7T the governor was at Pemaquid, building the 
fort, he ſent Major Church, the celebrated commander 
in Philip's war, with part of the forces to Penobſcot, and 
upon his return he ordered him to Kenebeck. Church 
took three or four priſoners and ſome plunder at Penob- 
great number of Indians; but for 
want of 'whaleboats could not purſue them. At Kenes 
beck, he burned à fort which the Indians had at Tacon- 
nick, and deſtroyed their corn, but neither killed wer 
took priſoners any of the enemy. 

We meet with' nothing elſe tembradle chis year re- 
lative to the frontiers.” The Indians had not been very 
active; they were ſenſible of their ill treatment from 
the Freneh, who had often abandoned them, and it was 
the influence of the prieſts and the bigotry of the Indians 
to the romiſh religion, which prevented their forſaking 
the French intereſt and adheting to the Engliſh; belies, 
the'Engliſh had ſeveral of their principal people priſo- 
nets at Boſton, of whoſe redemption they were very 
degrous, ahd had nb. hopes i, or vat it, except 
by ta treaty of peace. 5 

F 3 5015 Tux 


* Charlevoix, and Vol, I. Hit, Maſf. p. 378. 
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1693. Tur appointment of councellors, i in the hates, was 
in conſequence of the nomination made by Mr. Mather, 
the agent. Perhaps he was well enough pleaſed, in the 
time of it, with having it in his power to diſtinguiſh his 
friends, ſome of whom he afterwards thought ungrateful 
to him; and thoſe who had formerly been in, and 
now thought themſelves injured, as ſoon as they were 
reſtored ſnewed their reſentment; and he uſed to ſay he 
had been more unkindly treated, from time to time, by 
the council than any other men'in the province, The 
election, in May 1693, was the firſt opportunity the 
country had of ſhewing their own ſenſe of Mr. Mather's 
nomination. William Stoughton, Thomas Danforth, 

John Pynchon, Eliſha Cooke, Iſaac Addington, William 
F p Nathaniel Thomas, John Saffin, Francis Hooke 
and Charles Froſt, were elected councellors, (the ſx firſt 
named had been aſſiſtants, but were left out of the char- 
ter) and Simon Bradſtreet, Samuel Appleton, John Joy- 
liffe, Adam Winthrop, Richard Middlecot, Joſeph Lynde, 
Samuel Hayman, Stephen Maſon, Thomas Hinckley and 
JobAlcot, were left out of the council, Stoughton, the 
lieutenant governor, had acted as a, councellor all the 
year 1692, altho' there were twenty eight without him; 
the deputy governor uſed to be conſidered as an aſſiſtant 
under the old charter; * but it. was now thought proper 
to chuſe him one of the twenty eight. They vere not 
ſure of always having a lieutenant governor ſo. agreable 
to the people as he was. . The. governor refuied his 
conſent to Mr. Cooke. He had oppoſed, when he was 
in England, the appointment of the governor. He was 
however in real eltgem with the people, and che Yoga, 
tive was impolitic. | 
REP EA TTD applications had been made for + naval 
force to be ſent from Kugland. ſufficient in; conunRtion 
4 Yo troy bir: x with 
+ The agents thooght * als to be. the 1558 ** 8 
| charter, This, was the reaſon why: in the firſt draught Ty 
© + deputy overncr as well as the council was to be navally 
OE y the aſſembly, when the governor was appointed ' by 
e crown. 
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be ſuppoſed the admiral had done with the thoug 


. 


York, for the reduction of Canada, but without ſucceſs z 
other affairs of the war not 8 this, though 
deemed important, to be engaged in. In 1692, it was 
reſolved there ſhould be an expedition the next yeat.“ 
A fleet was to be employed in the winter, in reducing 
Martinico, and, having performed that ſervice, was to go 
to Boſton, there to take on board a body of land forces 
under Sir William Phips, and fo proceed to Quebec. Had 
Quebec been the only object, and reaſonable notice given 
to the colonies, there was reaſon to ſucceſs. By 
the fleet's | 
was blaſted. It ſickneſs hadnot weakned them, the force 
would ſtill have been inſufficient for the reduction of 
Martinico; but the mortality was ſo great, that before Sir 
Francis Wheeler, the commander in chief, came to Boſton 
with the fleet, June 13th, he had buried 1300 out of 
2100 ſailors, and 1800 of 2400 ſoldiers. It may well 
| hes 
ot Obs; Bk ror: of 
4 & It hay pleaſed the King, out of his great goodneſs and diſpo 
 fition for the welfare of all his ſabjects, to ſend 'a confiderable 
ftrength of ſhips and men into the Weſt-Indies,, and to direct 
Sir Francis Wheeler, the admiral, to ſail to New Evogland from 
the Caribbee iflands, ſo as to be there by the laſt of May, or 
middle of Jane at fartheſt, with a ſtrength ſufficient to over- 
come the enemy, if joined and ſeconded by the forees of New- 
England. I mean ſuch a ſupply of ſhips, men and proviſion 
as may ſecure. a conqueſt of Nova - Scotia and Canada, the only 
means to make New England happy and ſecure hereafter. 
There never can be ſuch an occaſion for you to affiſt with your 
beſt perſwaſions, or for the people of New. England to ſhew 
their zeal for their religion and love to their king and country. 
His Majeſty has taken care, beſides the ſhips of war, to ſend. you 
a thouſand experienced ſoldiers, if their number be not dimi- 
niſhed by their ſervice in the Weſt Indies, under à commander 


who has looked the ſame'Enemy in the face, and will ſhew an 


example worthy to be followed. Sir William Phips, I ſuppoſe, 

will be at the head of the New-England volunteers, fr ul 

eaſily acquieſce, according. to the rules of war, in leaving the 
chief command as his Majeſty has determined it.“ | 

Extr. from Blaythwait's letter to J. Mather,” 20 Feb. 92 3. 
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with land forces to be raiſed in New England and New 1 


going to the Welt Indies, the whole deſign 
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ſektled, with the government, a plan for another year, 


attack Montreal and Quebec at the ſame time. Con- 
Gdering: the ſtate Canada Was then in, this ſeems to have 
been no injudicious plan. A rendezvous at Boſton 


in Boſton and as mote malignant than ever the ſmall pox 


was appointed with a Major's commiſſion, to tie com- 


* w4 


af the Canada expedition. . Phe land army, perhaps, 
might have been recruited, but a ſupply of ſeamen could 
not be obtained. Belides, not the leaft preparation had 
been made, he brought the news himſelf of his propoſed 
attempt. The letters, dated in February, the veſſtl being 
by ſome means or other delayed or beat off the coaſt, 
did not arrive until July. In ah affair of fuch impor- 
tance and in a time of war, notice might well have been 
WT by many different conveyances. Sir Francis 


Viz. 2000 land forces to he ſent from England, and 2000 
mote to be. raiſed* in the colonies, the tThips and forces 
from England to be at Canſo by the firſt of June, where 
the forces from the colonies. Were to be ready for them; 
the whole force to go up the river, there to divide, and 


Wood have been known at Quebec, by perſons from the 
frontiers, before a fleet could have gone up the river. 
Wich Canſo (Cape Breton not being then lettled) the 
French in Canadz had leſs communication: The whole 
force going up the river was not leſs judicious. Former 
2 later atten 105 have ſhewn, how uncertain the mu- 
tual aid would have been, of an army up the river and 
another marching within land. 
Tus diſtemper, Which had been in the fleet, ſpread 


had. been, or any, other epidemical ſickneſs. which had 
been in the country before; and many families left the 
town and reſided inthe country, until the infection ceaſed. 
Tur moleſtations upon the frontiers, this year, were 
not very great. Preparations were made for. carrying 
or» the war, Captain Convers, who had behaved well, 


mand of the forces eaſtward. With a ſmall army, 'of 
e 4 or 

+ He asked tbe opinion of the eaverner Abd comell,: whether they 
thought the ſtrength he then had was ſufficient, and they gave 
the.r opinion that it was not. 
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4 or 300 men, he marched to Taconick, on Kenebeck; 1693. 
but met with none of the enemy, except one party 
which he ſurprized, not far from Wells. On his return, 
he made ſome ftay at Saco river; and about two leagues 
up the river, on the weſtern ſide, near the falls, 'a.very 
proper tation, he built a tone fort, an irregular perita- 
gon with a tower. This was in the heart of che Indi- 
ans hunting ground, at that time, and was thought to 
have accelerated a treaty of peace. An apprehenfion 
prevailed among them, at the ſame time, that the Iro- 
quois, inſtigated by the Engliſh, would-fallugor them. 
 Tnvrxy, a French miſſionary at Penobſcor; ſpured 
no pains to prevent it, but they were ineffettual The 
Indians ſued for peace, and the Engliſh were glad of a 
reſpite from war. Pemequid being appointed for the 
place of treaty, on the 11th of Auguſt the articles were 
ligned, and hoſtages delivered by the Indians, as a ſecuri- 
ty for their fidelity. This ſecurity could not be obtain- 
ed from them in later treaties. It was ine ffectual at 
this time. N e 0 een 
— CrarLEvorx has not truly 'repreſented this tranſ- 
action. He may have been miſinformed by the Indians, 
who have always kept from the French, as far as they 
could, the ſubmiſſions made to the -Bngliſh, Tie ſays, 
Sir Wiham Phips had engaged a few of the Abenakis 
to a fort of an accommodation, and that two of their 
chiefs, in the month of May, had promiſed that they 
would conclude upon articles of peace, and two 
hoſtages for the performance of their promiſe, and chat 
Phips came in perſon to Pemaquid-ro have finiſhed the 
affair, if de Villieu, a French officer, had not, by his dili- 
gence, prevented; for being ſeconded! by che ꝓrieſt 
Thurry; he found out the ſecret of recqyering Madpo- 
kewando, Who had declared in favoun of the Engliſh, 
and prebailed upon him to raiſe a go men and make a 
deſcent upon Piſcutaqua river 36 miles from Boſton, 
Charlevoix has btouglit the treaty, made in 16g, into 
1694, and by calling it only a propoſal for a treaty, has 
| | given 
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1693. given a gloſs to the whole affair, and extenuated the per- 
Kay of the Indians in their hoſtilities, ſoon after, and the 
guilt of the prieſt in exciting them. 4 

Urox the weſtetn frontiers; in the ſummer of this 
E the Indians, led on by the French; made what the 
atter call la petite guerre upon our new ſettlements, but 
forces conſtantly kept up, prevented any remarkable 
deſtructioun. | ii tas; e213 
. WuiLsT the government had their hands and hearts 
full, in providing for their own defence, they were called 
upon to provide their quota of men for the defence of 
New-York. Mr. Stoughton, in Sir William's abſence 
eaſtward, excuſed the province from concerning itſelf 
therewith, in a letter to Lord Nottingham, Oct. 20. 1693, 
* I Crave leave further to acquaint your Lordſhip, that 
« £4; the governor of New-York having written unto 
“ his Excellency. the governor here, ſignifying his ap- 
„ pointment of a meeting at New-York, upon the firſt 
« wedneſday of this month, of commiſſioners. from the 
« ſeveral governments of New-England, Virginia, &c.to 
“ concert and agree upon a certain quota of men. and 
4 money for the defence of Albany, &c. in obſervance 
«, of their Majeſties commands; it hap'ned to be at ſuch 
«< a time and under ſuch a conjuncture of affairs here, 
« that no meet perſons could be procured to attend that 
congreſs. Much may be faid to excuſe-this province 
from contributing towards the charge of maintaining 
« and defending the frontiers belonging to New-York, 
being at ſuch a conſiderable diſtance from the fron- 
« tiers of. this province far more large and expoſed, 
« vhich have been defended and maintained at their own 
« charge, and many thouſand pounds more ſpent in the 
« ſupport and defence of New-Hampſhire, Were the 
„ whole - account of the charge of the war to be pro- 
« portioned among the ſeveral colonies, it would plainl7 
61 


" appear, upon a right computation, that we have not 
Ppear, upo P. | 
« been ſo forward to complain of the burden as jome of 
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* our neighbours ; but it is hoped-a true and impartial 1694s 


C repreſentation of this matter will apologize for us unto 
their Majeſties, that we be not included in the charge 


at New Tork.“ “ 


\ 


Sir WIIIIAM Pnries's rule was ſhort. His conduct, 
when captain of a ſhip of war, is repreſented very much 
to his advantage; but further talents were neceſſary for 
the good government of a province. He was of a bene- 
volent, friendly diſpoſition; at the ſame time quick and 
paſſionate. A cloſe attachment to his friends engaged 
him in a diſpute with the collector of the cuſtoms; and 
provocation, both from the collector and the captain of 
a man of war, cauſed him to break out into ſome indecent 
ſallies of paſſion and rage, and to treat both of them in 
ſuch a manner as was diſhonorable to him. Mr. Bren- 
ton, a young gentleman. of a principal family in Rhode- 
Iſland government, had been appointed collector for the 
port of Boſton. This was before the eſtabliſnment of 
cuſtom-houſes in the plantations by act of parliament. 
The people thought it enough to enter and clear at the 


_ naval office, and queſtioned the authorty of the colleQor.+ 


The 


+ 


_*® Anew n was made in 1700, in which Maſſachu- 


ſets and New-Hampſhire were left out. Neither of them had 
the intended effect. New-York had ſuffered greatly e. 
deſtruction of Schenectady, and Albany was thought to be in 
danger. Theſe apportionments were, principally, for the ſake 
of that province. The next war, they provided for their own 
ſecurity, by a neutraliry which carried the whole force of the 
enemy upon their neighbours. woe odd we. <A: 


SH eo 2 Tho 
+ Under” the firſt charter the acts of trade bad not been duly re- 
garded. In 1681 Edward Randolph came over with 'a com- 

miſſion as collector. Soon after the general court paſſed a law 
for ereQing a naval office, which Randolph repreſented as done 
in oppoſitio to him. After the charter was vacated, divers 
veſſels from Malaga, &c. were ſeized and condemned for illicit 


trade, and Randolph wakes no complaint of being impeded in 


the execution of his office du ing that time; but upon his re- 
turn to England after the revolution he gave in a lift of near 

30 veſſels which had been guilty of breaches of the acts of 8 
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. The governor being the naval offer, and acting by hi 


ury, did not diſcouptenanoe this 6pmion 'of the pes: 
le. A veſſel arrived from the Bahama-Tflands, with 4 
oad of fuſtick, for which no bond had-been given. Col. 
Foſter, a merchant of Boſton, a member of the council 
and faſt friend to the povernor, bought the fuſtick, a 
ſuch price that he was loth to give up the bargain. The 
collector ſeized the veſſtl and goods; and upon Foſter's 
repreſentation to che governor, he interpoſed. There was 
at that time no court vf admiralty. By the charter, the 
King reſerved admiralty juriſdiction, but no court had 
been conſtituted! I have a manuſcript, ſent at that 


time to England, which ſays, the governor imagined, 


that, by virtue of his commiſſion for vice-admiral, he 
had a right to ſit as judge; and that he condemned ſeve- 
ral prizes, and, among the reſt, the St. Joſeph; brought 


in by a privateer of the Leeward Iſlands, which the 


captain would have carried thither for condemnation, but 
was not permitted. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
Sir Witham took a more ſummary way of deciding this 

lie e nde, 059 Oe 


and prayed that he might be reſtored to the office of collector; 
and the agents were required by the Lords of the council to 

make anfwer, They denied the fact as to many of the veſſels; 
and exculpated the government as to the reſt, alledging that 
the general court had declared that they would ftriftly obſerve 


the acts of trade, and, that none might plead ignorance, had 


ordgred them all to be publiſhed, Sir William Phips appointed 
one Henja. Fe naval officer. The ſenſe of the people upon 
the. office collector will appear from the following extract 


of a letter to the agents. 


% 


„ Mr. Brenton, them Majefties collector, has/been;endeavouring to 


_.immpoſs upon the government, by: obligiog all maſters of ſhips 
and other veſſels to. enter and clear with him, thereby, burthen- 
_ .. 1ns. thg.people. with, unneceſſary and unreaſonable ſees; of which 
complaints have been frequently made. We do not find any 
Act of parhament requiring the, ſame, thers being nothing of the 
| growth, or produce of this, province; from whence any guſtems 


| ariſe, and the governors of the ſeveral plantations are eſpecia!ly 


injoined by, law to take care tbat the acts of trade and naviga- 
tion be duſy ohſerved, under a ſevere. penalty for theit beglecl. 
Letter to H. Afpurſt and C. Phips, Feb. 21, 1692-3; | 
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eafe, and ſent an order to the collector to forbeur med- 1694. 


dling with the goods; and, upon his refofal wiobleive 
orders, the governor went to the Wharf, and after warm 
words, on botł ſides, laid hands upon che Collector, but 
with what degree ef violence was controverted by chem. 
The governor prevailed, and the veſſel and . RIG 


taken out of the hands of rhe collector. 


Tue had been a miſunderſtanding Wo detwbn 
the gavernor and captain Short, of the Noneſuch/frigare. 
In their paſſage from England, a prize was taken ; and 
Short eomplained that the —— deprivedihim of 


part of his ſhare or legal intereſt in her. Whether 'there. . ... 


were grounds for it, does not now The eaptains 
of men of war, ſtationed in the ISnies, * were in thoſe 
days required to follow ſuch ;nftraRions as the governors 
gave them, relative to their erulaes und the protection of 
the trade of the colonies, and the governor, by his com- 
miſſion, had „in caſe of any great crime committed 
by any of the captains of men of war, to fuſpend them, 
and the next officer was to ſuceeed, The governor re- 
quired captain Short to order part of the mah belong 

to the Noneſuch upon ſome ſervice, which Id not find 
mentioned, probably to man-ſorne cruizer, there dee 
many pickeroons : about the eaſtern coaſts, but he refuſe 
to do it. This was ill taken by the governor; and 
meeting captain Short in the ſtrect, warm words paſſed, 
and at length the governor made uſe of his cane and 
broke Short's head. Not content with this, he commit- 
ted him to priſon. The right of a governor, to commit 
by his own warrant; had net then been queſtioned. 
From the priſon he removed him to the caſtle, and from 
thence on o rd a merchant veſſel bound to London, to 
be delivered to the order of one of their Majeſties prin- 
cipal ſecretaries. of ſtate; giving the maſter a warrant or 
authority ſo to do. The veſſel. by ſome accident, put 


into Portſmouth in New-Hamp ſhire, Sir William, who 


ſeems to have been made ſenſible of ſome irregularity in 
theſe Procervings, went to Portſmouth, required the 
| maſter 
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maſter of the merchantman to return him the warrant, 
which he tore to pieces, and then ordered the cabin of 
the-ſhip to be opened, ſecured Short's cheſts, and ex- 
amined the contents. Short was prevented going home 


in this veſſel, and went to New+York, to take paſſage 


from thence for England; but Sir F. Wheeler arriving 
ſoon after at Boſton, ſent for him andearred him home 
wich him. The next officer ſucceeded in the command 
of the ſhip, until a new captain arrived from England. 
Short was reſtored to the command of as good a ſhip, 
Brenton's complaint was made to the Lords of the treaſury, 
about the ſame time, and referred to the board of trade, 
and both came before the King, who was ſollicited imme- 
diately to diſplace the governor. This the King refuſed 
to do, without hearing what he had to ſay in his defence; 
and he was ordered to leave his government and make an- 
ſwer in England. The governor's friends in New-Eng- 


land, excuſed him by the great provocation he received, 


both from the captain of the man of war and the collector. 
This would ſerve better to excuſe a private perſon, than 
the governor of a province. The prejudices were great 
againſt him in England. Mr. Dudley, who was upon 


the ſpot and defired to ſucceed him, heightened them. 


There was a ſtrong party againſt him alſo within the 


province. By negativing Mr. Cooke, he had made many 


of thoſe who had oppoſed all meaſures, except the reſto- 
ration of the old charter, to be his enemies. Dudley. 
had been trying to reconcile himſelf to his countrymen. 
ever ſince the revolution: He had great family intereſt. 
Stoughton, the lieutenant governor, retained his friend- 
ſhip, and ſecretly correſponded with him, and was very 
cold in Sir William's intereſt.“ They who had been 


in 


In my laſt I incloſed the copies of ſeveral complaints againſt 
your governor, Sir William Phips. I am ſorry to ſee you weak- 
ned by your own hands, and thoſe friends among yourſelves 
that deſign the intereſt of the country ſo little agree in the 
means and manner of doing it. You are reproached here, 
that your governor is of one opinion, your deputy goyernor: 
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in favor of the charter were for him. They were 
the moſt numerous, but not moſt active and zealous. ! 
The-private letters, ſent to England, were generally 
againſt him, He had a hard task to keep a majo- 
rity of the general court in his fayour. An addreſs 
was propoſed and carried in the houſe of repreſen- 
tatives, humbly praying his majeſty, that the gover- 
nor might not be removed; but of 30 members 
preſent, 24 voted againſt it. The non reſident act was 
not then in force; and it appeared, that moſt of the in- 
habitants of Boſton, who repreſented towns in the coun- 
try, were againſt the addreſs. The party in favor of 
the addreſs, to-prevent further trouble if there ſhould be 
further occaſion for any thing to be done in favor of the 
governor, brought into a bill, which was then” before 
the houſe, a clauſe reſtraining towns from chuſing any 
perſon to repreſent them in the general court, other 
than freeholders and reſidents within ſuch towns. This 
proviſion is generally looked upon as a priviledge, and a 
point gained by the people; but it certainly was occa- 
ſioned by what is commonly called the prerogative party 
in government, and however ſalutary, was deingned as 
an abridgment of liberty.“ Sir William left Boſton the 
37th of November, e 2A 

| An 


of another, and that the negative voice is uſed to keep out a 
third perſon from your council; and yet you all ſeem to deſign 
the ſame end. By theſe meaſures, - your enemies get. ground 
of you, and laugh and ſcoff at you.“ Letter. from Sir H. Aſhurſt, 


Tan. o. 16 4. 
+ M. 85 * 3 „ N AI n ee 
# «© It was very ſurptizing to me to ſee the laborious methods 

taken to obtain an addreis from the general aſſembly - here, for 

the continuance of Sir William in the government. The op- 
poſers were gentlemen, principally of Boſton, who were too near 

Sir William to think well of him, but ſerved in the houſe for 

ſeveral towns and villages, at ſome diſtance, where ſome of 

them were born, and others had their eſtates and improve- 
ments above any dwellers in the place for which they ſerved. 

To be rid of them all at once, a bill was brought in, or rather 

a clauſe brought into a bill, that no man whatſoever ſhould 
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An injudicious uſe of power ptoducod, what were 
judged by the crown neceſſary regulations, ſooner than 
perhaps they would otherwiſe have been made, vis. the 
eſtabliſhment of a judge of admiralty, I powers to the 
officers of the cuſtoms, and the oath to the governors hy 
the 7th and 8th ot William and the remembrance of this, 
together with other acts of plantation governors, might 
alfo cauſe the power over the ſhips of war to be taken 
from them, although it was ſuffered to continue ſome 
years aſter this timnn gad of! 

uh df tt c 705 [0 Fur 


ſerve in the houſe of commons for any town, unleſs where he 
did at that time live and dwell, which .paſſed with the difſent 
of 24, the whole houſe conſiſting of 50, and with ſome heat in 
the upper houſe. Sir William hereupon 'ruſhes into the houſe 
of commons and drives out the non reſidents, and I am mif- 
taken if either foreſtates-or loyalty chey left any of their equals 
in that houſe.” Letter tv London, Nov. 1. 1694. | 


Douglaſs, whoſe foible it was to ſpeak well or ill of men very much 
ase he had a perſonal friendſhip for them, or had. a -perſonal 
difference. with them, of which I may inſtance more eſpecial 

in his moſt elaborate endeavors to ſet Mr. Shirley iu a difad- 

_  varitageous light, his labored encomiums of ſeveral -T chaſe to 

avoid . mentioning, becauſe for ſome of them he had other 

foundations, had taken up a' prejudice againſt the two Mathers, 

Father and ſon, and remarks upon the occaſion of this ad, 

e It is ſaid that anno 1693, there were ſome Boſton. gentlemen 

repreſentatives for ſome of the out towns, but not agreeable to 

the reverend I. Mather. Mr. Byfield for Briſtol is mentioned. 

Mr. Mather of great intereſt with the weak governor Phips 
and With the devetionally biggoted houfe procured this act.“ 


] * find t offence taken at your governor Phips, far beating 
the captain of the man of war there for not yielding his ſhip- 
men io the governor's command elſewhere. | My ſon ſeems to 
apprehend him a perſon not competent to he a governor, for ſo 
doing; and, as a commiſſioner of the admiralty, ſeems to indulge 
the captain's complaint, and reflect upon the governor as an act 
miſbe coming his poſt. I fear the conſequence of this prejudice 
 =painſt the povernor by our admiralty commiſſioners eſpouſing 
the captain's intereſt againſt him, which I doubt will be; and 
my ſon ſeems to reſſect upon the whole plantation, for chuſing 

a governor of no better principles or practices than to forget 
himſelf fo. fat as to cane or ſtrike a commiſſion officer, none of 
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Tux government falling into Mr. Stoughton's hands 
upon Sir William's leaving the province, ſeems to have 
been adminiſtered by him to good acceptance in England, 
and to the general ſatisfaction of the people of the pro- 
vince. The rule of a Lieutenant Governor it is expect- 
ed will be ſhort; it is ſcarce worth while to form parties 
againſt him within the government ; and if there ſhould 
be any miſrule, which requires check or cenſure from 
England, it is of leſs conſequence, his authority being ſo 


I 694+ 


ſoon to be ſuperſeded. This is not the only reaſon. 
why the adminiſtration of Mr, Stoughton and one of 
his ſucceſſots, Mr. Dummer, have been generally well 


ſpoken of. They had each of them ſpent fome time in 
England, and better knew what conduct would be approved 
of there; they were well acquainted with the tempers of 
their own countrymen; each of them, very procently, 
rather aimed at an eaſy quiet adminiſtration, than at any 
thing great and ſtriking ; conſidering themſelves as at 
helm, to keep the ſhip in its ſteady courſe; they ſeldom 
relied wholly upon their own judgments, acting in the 
moſt common affairs by advice of council, which ſerved 
as a juſtification of any meaſures which might be unpo- 
pular, or in which there might be any Wilke, and yet 
took not away the credit of ſuch as proved to be well 
Judged, and were generally applauded. At the firſt 
election, Mr, Cooke being choſe of the council, although 
he had ever been of the party oppoſite to the lieutenant 
governor, yet he approved of the choice. 
Tae treaty, laſt year, at Pemaquid,had produced near 
a twelvemontl!'s quiet to the frontiers,  T he French did 
not intend it ſhould laſt ſo long. They kept the Indians 
from reſtoring the priſoners acco:ding to their engage- 
a 2 | ments, 
his, which will much provoke the admiralty to ſend à judge 


| thither, of and for the admiralty, not the governor to take his 
poſt.” Sir Nath. Rich to I. Mather, London, Fan. 25. 93-4- 


Sir N. Rich probably miſunderſtood. his ſon; the immediate o- 


tive to the appointment of a judge of admiralty was not the 
caning of the captain, but the governor's improper uſe of 
admĩtalty Power. | 


94 
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169. ments. The hoſtages were no ſecurity whilſt the Indians 
had a much greater number of the Engliſh in their 
wer. New hoſtilities therefore were every day ex- 
pected. At length, the 18th of July, they fell with fury 
upon a village at Qyſter river, in New-Hampfhire pro- 
vince, killed and carried away 94, ſome accounts ſay about 
100 men, women and children. This was a heavy blow. 
The Engliſh repreſent the enemy, as a very great army. 
. Charkvoix ſays there were 250 of Penobſcat and St. 
John's Indians, beſides ſome of father Bigot's miſſion,“ 
and only ane Frenchman. He adds, that 230 Engliſh 
periſhed. His account, of the number of the enemy, is 
molt to be depended upon; and our account, of the loſs 
we ſuſtained. Madockewando, a Penobſcot, who was 
the head of the party, went with the body of his coun- 
trymen to Quebec, and preſented the ſcalps to Frontenac, 
the governor of Canada. We hear nothing of priſonets. 
Toxus, the Norridgewack chief, with about 40 of that 
tribe, marched along towards Merrimack river. In their 
way, after an unſucceſsful attempt upon the houſe of one 
Blackford, they murdered Mrs. Cutt, the widow of pre- 
ſident Cutt, and three of her people, at her farm houſe, 
Having croſſed Merrimack, on the 27th of July, they 
fell upon Groton, about 40 miles from Boſton. They 
were repulſed at Lakin's garriſon houſe, but fell upon 
other houſes, where the people were off their guard, 
and killed and carried away from the vicinity about farty 
perſons. Toxus's two nephews were killed by his fide, 
and he had a dozen bullets through his blanket, accord- 
ing to Charlevoix, who adds, that he carried the fort or 
arriſon and then, went to make ſpoil at the gates of 
ſton; in both which facts the French account is 
erroneaus. | | W > gn, 
Is Auguſt, ſome ſtragglers killed ten or eleven per- 
ſons at Spruce creek and other parts. of Kittery, and 
knocked in the head, ſcalped and left for dead a little 
girl named Downing, about 7 years old, who was found 
alive the nꝛxt morning, and lived many years afterwards ; - 


and 


* Norridgewocks. + Charlevoix, lib. 13. 
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and September the 4th, Joſeph Pike, a deputy ſheriff, 
and another perſon with him, were ſhot down between 
Almsbury and Haverhill. 


1694. 


Ar rER all theſe outrages, Bomazeen, . a noted. Nor- 


ridgewock. chief, one who had figned the treaty at Pe- 
maquid, and yet was afterwards a principal actor in the 
——_ upon the Engliſh,came ſtrait to Pemaquid with a 
flag of truce, pretending he came from Canada with ſeveral 
more who were in company with him, and that he was 
very ſorry for what had happened.* The commanding 
officer at the fort confidered them as rebels, and ſent 


them to Boſton, after a promiſe or encouragement - 


given them of ſafety, The French called this Engliſh 


% November. 19. Bomazeen, with ten or a dozen Indians, called 


over the barbican, deſiring to ſpeak with Capt. March, and ſet 
up a flag, by which they did implicitly own themſelves enemies - 


and breakers of the peace. We did not put out our's until an 
hour or two after their's; would have ENG them there 
was no reaſon for it, that flags were uſed between enemies in 
time of war, not friends in time of peace; minding them af 
the late agreement at Pemaquid ; but they called earneſtly for 
it. Wereſolved to ſeize Bomazeen at any rate, except poſitive 


violation of promiſe, We'made no other promiſe, before he 


came over, but that he ſhould be welcome, we ſhould be glad of 
his company, would treat him kindly, and do him no hurt. 
After he was ſeized, we told him the ſame, and obſerved it 


punQually, ſo as he ftaid here; but withal told him we 


muſt know who did the miſchief at Oyſter river and Groton, &c, 
of which they made themſelves ignorant; why the peace was 
fo ſoon broken and by whom; that they muſt go to Boſton and 
_ abide there till Sheepſcote John was ſent to fetch in the other 
Sagamares, and then they ſhould come again with fome of the 
Engliſh to treat, &c. We thought it not unlawful, nor eul- 
pable to apprehend ſach perfidious villains and traitors (though 


under a white rag) that have ſo often falſified their promiſe to 


the Engliſh, viz. at Cocheco, at Caſco fort, at Oyſter river and 
other places; that make no conſcience of breaking the peace 
whenever it ſerves their turn, although never ſo ſolemn! 
confirmed with ſubſcriptions and oaths. They have no . 
to the law of nations, and therefore deſerve no human reſpect. 
Befides, we are credibly informed, they came 'with a certain 
deſign to betray their Majeſties fort here, under Fe of 
| 1 1 5 191,43 2%, 43} vi TEAS 1 8, 
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treachery.* The government of the Maſſachuſets ſup- 


ord, that for their /perfidy they were to be treated as 
and pirates and murderers. Be it fo, yet the public 


faith given to them is not to be violated. This is one of 


thoſe actions which have cauſed the Engliſh to be charget 


with injuring the Indians and provoking them to all the 


cruelties which have been committed, as a juſt return. 


I do not undertake to juſtify it; but think, that inſtead 


| ſe. 
purpo | a 


of impriſoning Bomazeen and the reſt for ſeveral months 


at Bolton, they ought to have been ſet at hberty, whe- 
ther we conſider the affair in a moral or political view. 
I know of no other action of this fort which can be 
juſtly charged upon the -government.F We ſhall be 
obliged to relate more unjuſtifiable actions of ſome par- 
ticular inhabitants. eee 
Six William Phips, upon his arrival in London, was 
ſued by Dudley and Brenton, in actions of twenty thou- 
ſand pounds damage. Sir Henry Aſhurſt bailed him. 


What were the grounds of Dudley's action does not 


appear. Sir William urged in his defence againft Bren- 
ton, that there was no cuſtom-houſe eſtabliſhed in the 
plantations by act of parliament, and that Brenton had 


no authority to compel maſters to enter and clear with 


bim; the naval officer, then known and eſtabliſhed by 
act of parliament, being the only proper officer for that 


CAPTAIN 


trade, friendſhip, &c. and ſo they are fallen into a pit of their 
own digging. Neither did we aim at any thing more than 
their detainment as priſoners, ſuppoſing ſome advantage might 
accrue to the poor captives, if not the country thereby. If 
our Lonou's judge it not fairly done, they are now in your 
eds to diſpoſe, of and deal with them as may be for their 


Majeſties honor, and as the circumſtances of the caſe require.“ 


Letter from John Pike to Gov. and Council, Pemag. 7 Jan. 1694. 
* Charlevoix. 2 | 


+ Mention is made of a deſcendant of D'Aulney. | governor of 
Acady, who ſcattered a mungrel breed in that part of the 
* country, and ſeveral others coming in to Saco, at the ſame time 


Baomazeen came to Pemaquid, and, Charlevoix ſays, they were 
all killed; but J can find nothing of it in any Engliſh accounts 
or papers. : 
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Carraiu Short exhibited no articles in form. Sir 1694. 


William's friends in New-England ſuppoſed his affairs 
in England would have been all accommodated, and that 
he would have returned in a ſhort time to his govern- 
ment, if death had not prevented. He laid his arreſt ſo 
much to heart, that it was ſuppoſed to have brought 
upon him or increaſed the ſickneſs of which he dyed the 
18th of February, 1694-5. Fa 
ArrER Mr. Mather and the other agents, who ſol- 
licited the ſettlement of the government, left England, 
Sir Henry Aſhurſt, alone, appeared as agent. In 1693, 
Conſtantine Phips (afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ireland) 
was joined with Aſhurſt, and both inſtructed by the 
general court. They were both of them friendly to 
Sir William. A306 eee 
Na. Dudley had been making friends with a view to 
fupplant the governor while he was living; and upon 
his death, ſollicited for the government with-freſh vigor 
and application. Without loſing his old friends, he 
ſucceſsfully applied himſelf to bring over ſome who had 
been his violent enemies. He recovered the favor of 
many of the miniſters in New England, and recommended 
kimſelf, by a grave ſerious deportment, to the diſſenters 
in England; whilſt, at the ſame time, by his good ſenſe 
and polite behaviour, he acquired the notice W 
| | 128-2 A | 


+ © Mr, D-— thought himſelf as ſure of being governor, as you; 
are of my friendſhip. He had laid it with the D. of Leeds, 
Sidney, Blathwait and my Lord Cutts, who hath made Portland 
entirely for him, and the matter ſettled, and poor Sir William 
Phips arreſted in an action of 20,000/. by Mr. D.'s and Mr. 
B.'s affidavits, for which I was bail. I have been oppoſing 
your grand enemies, who have got all thoſe letters to recom- 
mend him from your miniſters. I hope he will trouble you no_ 
more. The reverſing of Leiſler's -attainder hath I hope a train 
of good conſequences. I ſhall never do N. England ſo much 
good, as by getting this bill ee I -hope the door is nailed 
againſt him, and you will have the Earl of Bellamont governor. 


- 


] could. not believe what Sir William Phips told me of Mr. 

Stoughton and Mr: Addington. I perceive I had wrong notions. 

of things.” Sir H. Afourſt's letts to Mather, 5 May, 95. ” 
, . . | * 


/ 
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1694. of many conſiderable perſons at court. His income was 
very moderate; and yet, with exconomy, he made a 
decent appearance in England, and gave ſeveral of his 
children education there, whilſt the reſt of his family 
was ſupported by him in New England. A vacant go- 
vernment had divers candidates, but it looks as if he 

would have carried it from the reſt, if it had not been 
for the oppoſition made by the two agents for the pro- 
vince, Aſhurſt and Phips, who were obliged to urge 
againfl him the ſhare he bore in the trial and condem- 
nation of Leiſter at New York; and, for the fake of. 
laying open that affair tothe prejudice of Dudley, they 
both of them promoted a bill in the houſe of commons, 
of which Aſhurſt was a member, for reverſing Leifter's 

attainder. Mr. Dudley could ſtand it no longer, and 
withdrew his ſollicitations for that time; and ſoon after, 
by the intereſt of Lord Cutts, obtained the place of 
Heutenant governor of the iſle of Wight, of which his 
Lordſhip was then governor. From that time, Lord 
Bellamont was looked upon as the governar of Maſſa- 
chuſets-Bay, although he was not actually appointed un- 
till the next year. mae Ine 
TE acts of trade had been very little regarded in 
any of the colonies. Bucaniers or pirates, who in times 

; of peace made their depredations upon Spanith ſhips and 

ſettlements in America, were very numerous. They 
brought their plunder chiefly ro New York, and ſome 
to other colonies, With a view to put a ſtop to theſe 

1 Nr e e ee, mmiſchiefs, 

I drew a bill for reverſing the attainder_ of Capt, Leifſer, Mr. 
- Milburn and Mr. Governeur, which paſſed the Lords without 
oppoſition; but when it came to the Commons, Dudley, having 
notice of it, ma ſe all the oppoſition to it imaginable, Which was 
the thing we deſired; for by that means, we had feveral hear- 
ings before a full committee of the Commons, and had the op- 
rtunity of giving a full account of thoſe proceedings, and 
ting the world fee how great a part he acted in that tragedy. 

Since that, he is not fo much as talked of to be governor, but 

- the three competitors are, the E. of Bellamont, Major Bremin 

and Col. Layton, and I believe my Lord Bellamont, is the moſt 
Hkely to have it. Con. Pbips to J. M. May 5, 5, 0 
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fort and carried another away 
neſs prevailed among the Indians, and the French found 
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miſchiefs, the Earl of Bellamont was pitched upon as 1694. 


the moſt proper perſon for the government of New- 
York, + and, probably, to make the appointment worth 
accepting, as as to render the 500 purpoſes more 
effectual, Maſſachuſets-Bay and e were 
put under the ſame en 


Tux year 1695 paſſed away, with leſs moleſtation 
from the enemy, than any year fince 1688. In the 
ſpring, they killed one of rhe ſoldiers belonging to Saco 
captive, A mortal {:ck- 


it impracticable to fend them out in parties upon our 
frontiers. Their attachment, one to another, equals that 
of more ci viliaed nations. Beſides the hoſtages they had 
given in 1693, the Indians, ſeized at Pemaquid, were in 
the priſon at Boſton; Bomazeen, in partieular, they 
greatly valued, and they were ready to ſubmit to alm 
any terms, to obtain their reef, The French repre- 


ſent the Engliſh as treating the hoſtages and priſoners 
than a 


with cruelty; but there was no other cruel 

confinement in a priſon in Boſton, which it muſt be ac- 

. was a very bad one. The Engliſh were 
G4 e not 


4 © It is well known, tha, for ſeveral years, tra very pernicious 
things have been growing 4n our American colonies ; an unlaw- 
ful trade, in fraud of the acts of navigation, infinitely prejudi- 
cial to England, and the curſed praAiice of piracy utterly de- 
ſtructive of all commerce. In the beginning of the yeat, 1695. 
his Majeſty «thought fit to name the Earl of Bellamont to be 
governor of New-York, a place remarkably infected with thoſe 
two dangerous diſeaſes. e Earl has often told me, that 
what the King faid to him, when he firſt let him know his 
Pleaſure, was . which principally induced him to accept of 
the employment. 
thought him a man of reſolution. and integrity, and, with thoſe 
qualifications, more 1ikely than any other he could think of to 
Put a ſtop to that illegal trade, and to the growth of piracy ; 
for whi ich reaſon he 9 choice of him for that government 


and for the ſame reaſon. intended-. 4 put the ene 2 


Ne- England into his hands.” 
Account * in relation to Capt. Kidd, Load. 173. 


— 


1695. 


His Majeſty did him the honout to ſay, he 


1695. 
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not leſs deſirous of peace than the Indians, if they could 
have had any ſecurity for the continuance of it. One 
of the hoſtages, Sheepſcote John, undertook to go from 
Boſton as a mediator, and, by his influence, fifty canoes 


of Indians came within about a league of the fort. at 


Pemaquid, the 2oth of May, and ſent in eight captives; 
acknowledged their fault in violating the laſt treaty, and 
propoſed the releaſe of captives on both ſides, and the 
cſtabliſhment of a durable peace. A truce of 30 days 
was agreed upon; and commiſſioners were to come from 
Boſton, to ſettle the terms of the peace. The com- 


- miſſioners, Col. Phillips, Lt. Col. Hawthorn and Major 
Convers, ſoon after, met delegates from the Indians at 


Pemaquid, but refuſed to enter upon any treaty with 
them until all the Engliſh, in their hands, ſhould be de- 
livered up. Bomazeen, their great warrior, and ſome 
others, were left in priſon at Boſton. The Indians look- 
ed upon themſelves not well uſed ; ſenſible, that when 


they had parted with all their priſoners, - they ſhould 


have no way of obtaining the releaſe of their own peo- 
ple, except by a new ſet of captives. They therefore 
refuſed to treat any further, . and left the place abruptly, 


The government, I imagine, expected that, by retaining 


ſome of the Indians as hoſtages, ſome reſtrajnt would be 
laid upon the reſt, from exerciling cruelty towardsEngliſh 
priſoners, ſeeing we ſhould have it in our power to 
retaliate it upon their own people; and choſe rather to 


riſk the continuance of the war than part with this 


ſecurity, - | | BY 
CHARLEVOIX, who ſuppoſes the lieut, governor, 


Stoughton, to have been there in perſon, ſays, the 
« Abenaquis inſiſted upon the releaſe of their brethren, ' 
who were detained in violation of the flag of truce 
and the laws of nations, and Stoughton only returned 


bloody reproaches for their late hoſtihties, and terri- 
«© ble threats if they did not deliver up the authors of 
„them. The Indians were as ſtout as he was. At 


* length, both ſides began to ſoften. Stoughton was 
. not 
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« formerly known, how to make themſelves a terror. 
They were geſirous, at any rate, of recovering their 
relations out of the hands of the Engliſh ; being fully 
determined, that when they had accompliſhed their 


« not willing to drive to extremity a people, who had 16983. 


« ends, they would revenge the blood of ſuch of them 


% as had been murdered z but perceiving that, whilſt 
© they were in treaty, the Engliſh were preparing to 
« ſurround them, they ran to their arms. This, no 


doubt, was the account they gave to their prieſt, when 


they returned home. | 


IMMEDIATE notice was given to the frontiers to be 


upon their guard, but this did not prevent ſpoils upon 
divers places. In July, Major Hammdhd of Kittery, was 
taken priſoner and carried to Canada, but, being above 
the ordinary rank of the Indian captives, he was very 
kindly uſed by Count Frontenac, the governor z and ſoon 
returned in a veſſel which went from Boſton for exchange 
of priſoners, In Auguſt, they.killed and took fifteen at 
Billerica, and plundered the houſe of Rogers, and 
ſoon after ſurprized and killed the ſerjeant of Saco fort. 
In September, they killed four, and wounded ſix, be- 
longing to Pemaquid fort. In October, they came upon 
the houſe of John Brown of Newbury, and carried away 


nine perſons; but being purſued and overtaken, in the 


night, by a party under Captain Greenleaf, they firſt 
tomahawked all their priſoners, which effectually pre- 
vented them from joining the purſuers, and then took to 
their heels and eſcaped. Some of theſe unhappy pri- 
ſoners lived ſeveral months, and ſome, more than a year; 
but all, finally, died of theit wounds, except a lad who 
happened to be wounded in the. ſhoulder, and not in 
the head, as the reſt were. { 


Tas winter of 1695 proved a time of reſt to the fron- 


tiers. Their only fears in winter, were from an army or 


large body of the enemy, ſufficient to reſiſt any force, 


which could be collected before they had done their miſ- 


chief, and had time for a retreat. Small parties would be in 
FIRES | | Ty ee "bo hazard, 
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hazard, when they could be tracked upon the ſhow. 
The ſpring of 1696 opened as uſual. In May, a poor 
fellow, Who had been a captive before, and made his 
eſcape, was killed at Cocheco. In June, three women, 
fiſters, going with their huſbands from York to Wells; 
one of them, wife of Thomas Cole, with her huſband 
were ſhot down, the others eſcaped. In the fame month, 
ſeveral houſes were burnt by the enemy, within the 
limits of Portſmouth; twelve or fourteen of the inhabi- 
tants were ſlain, and four taken priſoners. One woman 
was ſuppoſed to be left dead, and her ſcalp was car- 
ried to Canada, as the evidence of it; but thoſe, wha 
vent out to bury he dead, finding her alive, carried her 


tontent with a piece, not larger than the palm of the 
hand, from the top of the crown; and, if it was not for 
the blows of the tomahawk, many might have ſurvived 
the operation of the knife. Some who have loſt the 
{kin, from the whole crown, have recovered and hved 
many years. | e 


- which often ſuffered; killed three of the inhabitants, as 
they were going home from publick worſhip, wounded 
three more, and carried other three away priſoners to 
Penobſcot. | ee 1. 

WI have taken no notice of Nova- Scotia, although 
included in the bounds of the Maſſachuſets charter; the 
mhabitants in general, for ſeveral years having been un- 
der the power and command of the authority ſent from 


other parts of the government are more inter woven. 

- ArTexx the conqueſt of that province, by the Maſſa- 
chuſets colony in 1690, the French ig Europe gave them- 
ſelves but little concern about the recovery of it, and the 
Engliſh as little about its preſervation or ſecurity. The 


tient military force, to keep the inhabitants in ſubjection: 
They gave commiſſons to judges, juſtices and other 
officers, and required oaths of fidelity; and, in 1691, 

os gave 
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home, and ſhe recovered. The Indians, generally, are 


I July, they attacked Cocheco again, a plantation | 


France: But, this year, the affairs of that, and of the 


Maſſachufets were unable to bear the charge of a ſuffi - 
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there from Buſton upon à trad! 


voyage, to be com- 
mander i in chief in Acadie; but w 


ni he came near the 


river St. John's, he was taken by Monf. Villebon, who, 


having a commiſſion from the French king, had been in 
to Portroyal and ordered che Englith flag to be ſtruck and 
the French flag to be hoiſted there, but intended ro make 
St. John's the place of his refidence, and took poſſeſſion 
of it, where he carried on great trade with the Indians, 
ſupplying them with warlike ſtores, proviſions, &c. with- 
out which they could not have carned on the war. In 
1692, ſoon after Sir Wilkam Phips's arrival, an attempt 
was made by the province, with a ſmall naval force, to 
remove Villebon ; but it proved unſucceſsful. In 1693 
Capt. Eams, in his majeſty's Thip Sorlings, was ſent from 
Boſton to intercept the ſtores with which Villebon, ev 
ſpring, had been furniſhed from France; but the Fren 
ſhip happened to be of greater force than uſual, and, 
after an engagement at the month of the river, Fams 
was glad to retreat, It ſeems that, until now, the Maſ- 
ſachuſets looked upon thernſelves as in ſome ſort of poſ- 
ſeſſion, and that there had not been an entire revolt of 
the whole province; for, this year, the general court, 
from a ſenſe of their inability to protect it, petitioned 
the crown that the province might be freed from a 
further expence in the defence of Port- royal, or St. John's, 
and that garriſons might be ke in both theſe places, at 
the charge of the nation. This, perhaps, might be 
dee med a refuſal to rere juriſdiction over that part 
of the province, and a renunciation of their right; and, 
accordingly, after the treaty of Utrecht, when poſſeſſion 
was returned do the crown, it was ſettled a diſtinct 
province; otherwiſe, Jus paſtliminii might have taken 
place, as well i N to the rights of a body cor- 
porate, as thoſe of particular perfons. - 

Tur diſappointment, laſt year, which the Soflings, « 
ſingle ſhip, met with, öccaſioned the force to be doubled 


this year, to effect the like Purpole. . * Tant. 3 


* the 


gave power and authority to Mr. Nelſon, who was bound er 
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1696. the Newport, came to New-England in company. with 
the Sorlings,+ and both | ſhips were ordered, together 
with a yacht or tender in the province ſervice, to lay off 
the river St. John's, to wait the arrival of the ſtore ſhip. 
It happened, unfortunately, that the French at Quebec. 
were, at the ſame time, fitting out two men of war, with 
the addition of two companies of ſoldiers and fifty Mich- 
mack Indians, in order to reduce the New-England fort 
at, Pemaquid. Theſe ſhips were of ſuperiof force to 
the Engliſh ſhips, and Iberville, & an experienced officer, 
commanded. When they had put into a port upon their 
_ paſſage, Villebon, from St. John's, informed them of the 
ſituation and circumſtances of the ſmall Engliſn fleet. 
They went immediately in queſt of them, and came 
upon them when they were not expected. The New- 
port, after the loſs of one of her topmaſts, ſurrendered, 
A fog aroſe which gave the Sorlings and the tender an 
opportunity for their eſcape, and they returned toBoſton, 
with the news of this ſecond diſappointment. The 
French commander, being ſtrengthened with the New- 
port, went in to St. John's and there refitted. From 
thence, he proceeded to Penobſcot, where the Baron St. 
Caſtine was waiting for him, with two hundred Indians. 
The whole force arrived before the fort at Pemaquid, 
the 14th of July. Capt. March, who was a good — 9 
had reſigned the command of the fort a few months 
before, and was ſucceeded by a very different man, Capt. 
Chubb. Iberville, upon his arrival, ſent a ſummons to 
ſurrender. Chubb returned a vain fooliſh anſwer, (thut 
* if the ſea was covered with French veſlels, - and the, 
land with Indians, yet he would not give up the fort.“ 
The Indians, thereupon, began their fire, and return 
was made by the muſketry and with a few cannon frum 
the fort. This brought the firſt day to a cloſe. In the 
night, - Iberville landed his cannon and mortars ;. and 


the 
+ In 1694. | 
$& This was not the lberville who. Jaid the foundation of the 
French colony at Miſtfippy in. 19 He died in a * or 
two after . £ | | 
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the next day, before three in'the afternoon, had raiſed 
his batteries and thrown five bombs into the fort, to 1696. 
the great terror of Chubb and the garriſon, Caſtine, 
abour this time, found ſome way of *conveying a letter 
into the fort, and let them know that, if they delayed 
ſurrendering until an aſſault was made, they would have 
to do with ſavages, and muſt expect no quarter, for he 
had ſeen the King's order to Iberville to give none.+ 
This did the buſineſs, the chamade was beat immediately, 
and the fort was ſurrendered, upon the terms offered by 
the French, that the garriſon ſhould be ſent to Boſton 
and exchanged for the like number of French and In- 
dian priſoners; only, a ſpecial ſecurity or engagement was 
inſiſted upon from the French commander, that their per- 
ſons ſnould be protected againſt the rage of the Indians. 
Cnunz's conduct was univerſally cenſured, and at 
firſt he was put under an arreſt, but came off without 4 
any other puniſnment than being laid aſide. The fort had 
15 cannon mounted, and ninety able men to manage 
them, and no want of ammunition or ſtores. The 
French ſuppoſe, that if there had been a brave defence, 
the event would have been doubtful ; at leaſt, that the 
fort could not have been carried without a great loſs of 
men; and attribute the ſurrender to the cowardice of 
the garriſon, who compelled the commander to act con- 
trary to his own inclination.“ This makes the acqui- 
ſition to appear of more importance. bY 
AFTER all, there is room to doubt whether a better 
garriſon could have © withſtood that force, until relief | 
might have been afforded from Boſton, The French "Ml 
were provided with cannon and mortars, were numer- 
ous enough to reſiſt any ſallies from the garriſon, without 
interrupting the ſiege; there were no caſemates nor 
other ſhelter for the men, and the magazine ' itſelf was 
bomb proof in one part of it only, which was under a 


rock, | 
Tan 


4 Original letter in C a/tine's hand i. 
Char levoix. | 
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with ſome of his garriſon, fell upon the Indians in the 
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| Tus reaſon of the garriſon's requiring an extraordina- 
ry caution. againft the rage of the Inchans, was this. 
They were conſcious of their own cruelty and barbarity, 


and feared revenge; and a ſecurity from it might pro- 


bably haſten the ſurrender, leſt it ſhould afterwards not 
— their power to obtain it, In the month of Fe- 

uary before, Egeremet, a chief of the Machias Indians; 
Tag chief of the Norridgewocks; Abenquid, a ſaga- 
more of the ſame tribe; and ſeveral other Indians came 
to the fort, to treat upon exchange af priſoners. Chubb, 


midſt of the treaty, When they thought themſelves maſt 
ſecure, murdered Egeremet and Abenquid with two 
others. Toxus, and ſome others, eſcaped, and ſome re- 
mained priſoners; one Indian was found in the fort, in 
irons, when the French took poſſeſſion of it. Such was 
the fury of Caſtine's Indians, that there was no way of 
ſecuring the garriſon but by removing them to an iſland, 
under a conſtant guard of French troops, until proviſion 
was made for tranſporting them to Boſton. Some wri- 
ters. palliate and ſeem inclined ta juſtify this action of 
Chubb. Surely, the cruelty ſhewn by the Indians to the 
Engliſh wuſt have biaſſed and blinded them. Private 


5 d which paſſed at this time, between ſome of the 


beſt men in the province, condemned it as an horrid 
piece of villainy. 
Tux French remained at Pemaquid untill the 18th 


of 2 demoliſhing the fort, their plunder was ſmall, 


and then went to Penobſcot, where they tarried until 
the zd of September. 
Wu the news of the lak of the man of war and 


af the fort came to Boſton, it was expected the enemy 


would proceed weſtward as far as Portſmouth. Five 


hundred men were raiſed without delay, and marched. | 


thicher, ta be ready for the defence of New Hampſhire. 


Two men of war, the Arundel and Orford, arriving at 


the fame time at Boſton, a detachment from the militia 


was ſent on board them, to ſerve as marines z and theſe 


vey | 
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ſhips, together with the Sorlings, and a merchant ſhip 1696. 
of 20 guns, and a fireſhip taken up by the province, | 
were ſent in queſt of the enemy, and came in ſight of 
them juſt as they ſailed from Penobſcot. The French, 
who were well acquainted with the coaſt, kept their ſhips 
cloſe in ſhore, Whether the Engliſh were afraid of the 
coaſt, or were too far aſtern, or did not make fail e 
does not appear; it is certain, they did not come up with 
them the farſt day, and the next day being foggy they 
reached St. John's river, and the Engliſh veſſels returned 
to Boſton. The French account“ takes no notice of the 
ſog, makes the five Engliſh veſſels ſeyen, and fays, they 
ſteered for St. John's river, while the French fleet went to 
Cape-Breton and from thence to Newfoundland. 'The 
French writers ſuppoſed two expeditions to have been 
but one, and imagined a number of ſmall veſſels, under 
Col. Church, were the ſame which purſued Iberville. 
As the Orford was returning, ſhe met with/a French 
ſhallop belonging to St. John's, with 23 ſoldiers under Vil- 
leau, their captain, and brought them priſoners to Boſton, 
Charlevoix ſeems to miſtake Villebon for Villeau, and, 
finding him ſoon after at St. John's, defending his fort, 
he takes it for granted he muſt have been releaſed, as 
having a paſsport and not liable to be retained... 
 Wazn Mr. Stoughton found the enemy was gone 
back to the eaſtward, he ordered Col. Church, who had 
the command of the 500 men at Portſmouth, taembark 
them on board brigantines and other ſmall veſſels, and to 
range along the eaſtern ſhore. Church ſaw none of the 
enemy, except now and then an indian canoe, until he 
came to Penobſcot, where he did not arrive until after 
the French fleet had ſailed, and the coaſt clear. Not 
being willing to return without doing ſome ſervice, he 
reſolved to know: the condition of the province of Nova 
Scotia, and ſailed directly up to Chignecto or Beaubaſſin. 
Upon the diſcovery of the Engliſh forces, moſt of the 
French inhabitants left their houſes and fed —_—_ „ 


litia 
heſe 
ups, | 


* Charlevoix, 
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woods. The Engliſh purſued, and ſoon met Bourgeois, 
695 (Church calls him Bridgman) aprincipal inhabitant, com- 


ing, their houſes ſhould be ſpared, what of their goods 


without mercy. They therefore refuſed to comply, and 
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ing to aſk quarter for himſelf and family ; which was 
readily granted. Upon his examination, it appeared that 
there were Indians mixed with the French in the woods, 
and orders were thereupon given to renew the purſuir, 
and to offer quarter to all the French, but to give none 
to the Indians. Bourgeois was ordered, alſo, to give 
notice to all his countrymen, who would come in, that 
they ſhould be well received. Many of the inhabitants 
came in, and it was propoſed to them to join with the 
Engliſh, in purſuing the Indians, and upon their comply- 


had been taken ſhould be reſtored, and the reſt of their 
ſubſtance preſerved. This was a hard condition, and, in 
effect, obliging them to quit their country, for otherwiſe, 
as foon as the Engliſh had left them without ſufficient pro- 
tection, the incenſed Indians would have fell upon them 


their houſes were thereupon burnt, and their cattle, 
ſheep, &c. deſtroyed, and their goods became plunder 
tor the army. os 56 
CHARLEVOIx ſays, that Bourgeois} produced a writ- 
ing, by which Sir William Phips had given aſſurances of 
protection to the inhabitants of Chignecto, whilſt they 
remained faithful ſubjects of King William; and that 
Church gave orders, that nothing in their houſes, &c. 
ſhould be touched; but whilſt he was entertained by 
Bourgeois, together with the principal officers, the reſt 
of the army diſperſed themſelves among the other houſes 
and behaved as if they had been in a conquered country. 
This may be true. Men raiſed from the militia of any 
country, until they are uſed to diſcipline, are ſeldom ex- 
emplary for due ſubordination. Charlevoix adds, that 
many of the inhabitants, not truſting to the promiſes of the 
general, refuſed to come in, and that it was well they did; 
tor, ſoon after, he broke through all bounds, and left only 
the church and a few houſes and barns ſtanding, and 
| having 


is 
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having diſcovered, poſted up in the church, an order of 1696. 
Frontenac, the governor of Canada, for the regulation of 
trade, he threatned to treat them as rebels, ſet fire tothe 
church, and the houſes which he had before ſpared and 
which were now all reduced to aſnes; and having done 
this, he preſented a writing, which he told them was an 
acknowldgment of their having renewed their ſubjection 
to King William, and would be a ſecurity to them in caſe 
any Engliſh ſhould again land among them, | 
Taz condition of theſe. Acadians was truly deplora- 
ble. Their natural attachment was to the French, They- 
were bigotted to the roman catholic religion, in propor- . 
tion to the meanneſs and other diſadvantages of their 
education. Commerce, ſmall indeed, led them to ſome 
connection with the Engliſh, For a whole century to- 
gether, they were once in a few. years, changing their 
maſters; and no ſooner had owned themſelves the ſub- 
jects of one crown, but they were left to fall again 
under the power of the other. It was hardly reaſona- 
ble, where protection was refuſed or neglected, to charge 
them with being traitors and rebels. When underEng- 
liſh government, although allowed the exerciſe of their 
religion, yet their prieſts, always ſuſpected of drawin 
them over to the French, were hated and often moleſted 
by the Engliſh. Their civil liberty was much the ſame 
under either government. They had certain perſons, 
annually choſen, whom they called deputies and ſome- 
times ſelectmen, which they borrowed from the Engliſh *. 
colonies of New- England, but they had no other au- a 
thority than to bring and carry meſſages from and to 
their governors; and upon any general diſturbance or 
affair of general concern, the whole village or diſtrict 
was ſummoned to appear. Thus they were always de- 
preſſed and without ſpirit. No people are more confined 
Vor. 1-1 H oY 5 5-7 00. 


+ They corrupted their language, having greater converſe with 
the Engliſh than with the European French; and intermixed 
many Engliſh words, as et wous too, inſtead of er vous auff, pas 
yer, inſtead of pas encore, and many like expreſſions. HLH 
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* to their own country thand they: were, few or none 
of them upon any occaſion ever paſſing ſo far as New- 
England. Their fate at laſt was hard and pitiable. 

Bur to return to our ſtory. Church left Chignecto, 

the 20th of September, and ſtood with his tranſports for 
the river St. John's, and landed his men, not without 
ſotne oppoſition upon the eaſt ſide. He took ſeveral 
priſoners; interrupted the building of a new fort at the 
mouth of the river, and deſtroyed the materials they 
had prepared for it; brought away twelve of their can- 
non and what plunder he met with. Being informed 
there was not depth of water in the river for his veſſels, 
he made no attempt to go up to Villebon's fort, but de- 
pParted for Boſton; intending to touch at all the harbours 

„And rivers upon the eaſtern coaſt in his way 

' Mx. Stoughton, having much at heart che removal of 

Villebon from St. John's, ordered the Arundel, Capt. 

g + who returned to Boſton the beginning of 

September; the Province galley," Capt. Southack, and a 

7 tranſport ſloop, Capt. Alden, to go out and meet Church 

with his forces, and attempt to drive Villebon from his 

fort. A reinforcement for the land forces was ſent in 
the tranſport, and the command of the whole given to 

Col. Hawthorn, of Salem, one of the council. This 

was an impolitic meaſure, unleſs any miſconduct in 

Church made it neceſſary that he ſhould be ſuperſeded 

_ and it is evident, by his Own account, that he was not 1 
little mortified; and although he ſubmitted, it was wWith 
© reluctance, and everv thing went on heavily. The mes 

alſo, having their faces towards home, were loth to tun 
back, but were obliged to it; being met by the ſhips no 
far from the nver. Villebon had timely notice of th 
return and reinforcement, and made the beſt preparation 
he could for his defence. Four of the ſmall veſſels wen 
up the river, and. landed their men near the fort, Octc 
ber the 7th. They raiſed a W for wo feld piec 
and 
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5 1˖ Charlewoix calls him Sikik. 
+ The /ame who was impriſoned for kat, — Hawth 
the Colonel had been one who examined him, 
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and began to fire with them and with their muſketry, 1696s 
the fame day; and the French made return. When 
night came on, which proved very cold, the Engliſh 
lighted their fires to keep them from periſhing. | This 
made them a mark for the French cannon, which di- 
ſturbed them to that degree, that they were obliged to 
put out their fires and to be expoſed all night to the in- 
clemency of the weather. They were ſoon. diſcouraged, 
for the next night they reimbarked; and having joined 
thoſe at the mouth of the river, ide the beſt of their 
way to Boſton. No notice was taken of any loſs on 
either fide, except the burning a few of the enemy's 
houſes; nor is any ſufficient reaſon given for relinquiſh- 
ing the deſign ſo ſuddenly. It is probable that the 
forces were not provided with tents nor cloathing, ſuf- 
Fcient to nl them from the cold, which they had 
reaſon to expect to increaſe every day, and it is certain 
the old colonel, Church, was offended at being ſuperſeded 
in command. 
WuiLsT the forces which uſed to be employed for 

the defence of the frontiers, were upon other ſervice, 
the inhabitants kept cloſe confined to their ' garriſons 
and were hindered from their labour; the Indians being 
upon the watch in every quarcer, and now and then 
would ſeize or ſhoot down a man, who ventured to ſtep 
out of his door. Beſides thoſe mentioned, in the begin- 
ning of ſummer, Major Froſt and his wife were killed 
at Berwick, as they were returning from meeting; and 
two men who went to carry the news to the garriſon at "4 
Wells, were ambuſhed and ſlain. In October, four ſol» + - 
diers were killed, belonging to the fort at Saco. A late 
author ſays, « a dreadful deſolation was threatned, and 

e more for want of management than power ;* but 
this is not ſo judicious, as ſome others of this author's 
reflections. The ſettlement of a new country could 

never be effected, if the inhabitants ſhould confine them- 


H 2 12 ſelves 


* Diſcovery and ſettlement of . the Engli * in N, America, in Harris's 
collection. | ; 


- 


1696. Telves to cities or walled towns. A frontier there muſt 


greedy after their prey as a wol 
Woods were equally natural and familiar. 


timations were given, divers ways, of a French arma- 


twelve men of war, to be ſent the next ſpring from ſe- 
veral ports in France, to encounter an Engliſh ſquadron, 


time; and, having conquered the 58 e ſhips, then to 


* Charlevoix. 


* 
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be, and nothing leſs than making every houſe a fort, 
and furniſhing every traveller with a ſtrong guard, could 
have been an effectual ſecurity againſt an enemy, as 

* and to whom the 


Ax expedition againſt Canada had been ſollicited 
every year ſince 1692. This year there was a more 
than ordinary dependance upon it. The bad ſucceſs of 
the war in Europe put an end to this dependance. In- 


ment from Europe by ſea, and land forces from Canada, 
to make a deſcent upon the Engliſn colonies. Appli- 
cation had been made to the French king, by the gover- 
nor of Canada, in the latter part of 1695, for ten or 


which it was expected would have been at ſea about that 


go and take Boſton, which was repreſented to be a place 
of great trade; and if they could gain poſſeſſion of it, 
they would gain, by that means, the ſole poſſeſſion of 
the fiſhery.* Nothing more was intended by the French 
court than the poſſeſſion of Newfoundland, and the 
removal of the Engliſh from Acadie. Both theſe were 
effected, for after Iberville had taken the fort at Pe: 
maquid, he went with his ſhips to Newfoundland, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of St. John's and the other harbour 
there, and made a very ſucceſsful expedition. This was 
not only a much eafier acquiſition than Boſton would 
have been, to a ſtronger {quadron than Iberville's ; al. 
though it was not then one fourth part ſo well fortified 
as it is at this time; but by gaining all the ports in 
Newfoundland, the whole colony was gained ; whereas 
the gaining of Boſton would not have enabled them to 
have poſſeſſed even the reſt of that province, nor, with- 


out a very great land army, could they have held the 
poſſc ſſion 
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poſſeſſion of Boſton alone one winter, againſt ſo great a 1697, - 


number of inhabitants as were then in the province.+ 


Tux laſt. year of the war proved more alarming to 


the province than any of the preceding years. An 
invaſion was every day expected, for ſeveral weeks to- 
gether; and news was brought to Boſton, that a formi- 
dable French fleet had been ſeen upon the coaſt. It 


was indeed a very critical time, perhaps equal to that 
when the Duke d' Anville was with a ſquadron at Chi- 
buctou. The force, under the Duke, was ſuperior, 
but the province, at that time, was in proportion ſtronger 
and better able to repel it. France expected that a very 


ſtrong ſquadron would be ſent from England to recover 


the ports in Newfoundland, which Iberville had taken 
the laſt year. Great preparations were therefore made, 


to defeat ſuch ſquadron, and, after that, or in caſe it 


ſhould not proceed, then to lay waſte the Engliſh colo- 
nies. * Frontenac the governor of Canada, upon whom 
great dependance had always deſervedly been placed, 
had orders to raiſe 1500 men, prepared to march upon 
ſhort warning ; but, at this time, the ſervice for which 
they were intended was not communicated. He made 

. proviſion 


+ The winter of 1696 was as cold as had been known from the 
firſt arrival of the Engliſh; ſlays and loaded fleds paſſing great 


part of the time upon the ice from Boſton as far as Nantaſket. 


Greater loſſes in trade had never been known, than what were 
met with in this year; nor was there, at any time after the 
firſt year, ſo great a ſcarcity of food ; nor was grain ever at a 
higher price. HEEL. 

Lord Bellamont had been expected for two ygars-paſt. His long 
delay occaſioned ſome doubt, whether he| had not laid aſide 
the deſign ; but, in February 1696, Mr Blaithwait writes, 
++ You may be in expectation, ſome time this ſummer, of my 
© Lord Bellamont, who is now in a way of Neceiving his dif- 
« patches for the government of New. England, and probably of 
„ New York too, for the better uniting our ſtrength againſt the 
French and Indians. In the mean time, I hope the colony of 


„ the Maſſachuſets will take care to defend themſelves againſt 
„ the further encroachments of the enemy, and protect their 


«+ neighbours of New-Hampſhire, for the common intereſt.” 


* 


— 


1697. 
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proviſion accordingly, and they would have been all ready 
upon eight days notice. The remembrance of this 


danger 1s loſt in New England, Charlevoix's account 
will be new to moſt people. The intended expedi- 
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tion againſt Boſton, was very well concerted, and 
would not have failed, as all which preceded it had 


done, if it had been vigorouſiy purſued. The king had 


intruſted the command with the Marquis of Neſmond, 
an officer of great reputation, and had appointed for 
the ſervice ten men of war, a galliot and two frigates. 


Boſton was not the only object. He had orders to 


be ready to leave Breſt, with part of the ſquadron, by 
the 25th of april, at fartheſt, in orderto join the other 
part which lay at Rochel under Commodore de Mag- 


* non; and with all poſſible diſpatch, to proceed to Pla- 


“ centia Bay in Newfoundland, that he might be before 


hand of the Engliſh, who, it was ſaid, were determined 


* to recover all they had loſt the year before in that 
* iſland, and to clear it entirely of the French. If he 


found Placentia beſieged by the Engliſh, he had orders 


to attack them; if they ſhould be gone before he ar- 
* rived, he was to follow them and give them battle 
* whether they had ſucceeded or not. After their de- 
feat, he was to fail for Penobſcot: diſpatching, at the 
* ſame time, a packet boat to Quebec,*to inform Count 


Frontenac of his route, that ſo that general might 
meet him at Penobſcot, with fifteen hundred men, 
which he was to have in readineſs. As ſoon as the 
junction was made, and the troops embarked, the fleet 
without loſs of time was to go to Boſton, and, that 
town being taken, it was then to range the coaſt. to 
Piſcataqua; deſtroying the ſettlements as far into the 
country as they could, and fo effectually as that it might 
take the Engliſh a long time to re-eſtabliſh themſelves. 


« If 
This ſeems to be the greateſt defect in the plan. The time 
in paſſing up the river St. Lawrence, embarking the troops, 
and coming down to Penobſcot, from the uncertainty of that 
navigation, might take up the greateſt part of the ſummer 
and render the whole deſign abortive. 


- 
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If there ſhould be time left for further acquiſitions, 1697. 
« the fleet was to go to New-York ; and having reduced 
« that city, the French American troops were to march 
« through that colony to Canada, laving the country 
« waſte as they went along. The king had this expedi- 
« tion ſo much at heart, that he had given permiſſion to 
« de Neſmond to ſtrengthen. his fleet with the addition 
« of certain ſhips, deſtined for another expedition in 
« Hudſon's bay, if he ſhould happen to meet them at 
« Placentia and think them neceſſary.“ eee 
Wr ſhall next ſee, from the ſame author, how this 
enterprize happened to fail of ſucceſs, W fe 
« As the French court had not received the news of 
ce the ſiege“ of Naxoat (St. John's river) when the in- 
<« ſtruCtions were prepared, but it happened to be brought 
<« a ſhort time after; upon de Neſmond's anchoring in 
% Rochelle road, he found orders had been. fent trom 
« court-to meet him there, requiring him to give the 
% chevalier de Villebon all that aid both of men and 
« ſtores which ſhould be neceſſary to maintain him in, or 
« reſtore him to his poſt. When de Neſmond came to 
« Placentia, he found there a letter waiting for him from 
e the count de Pontchartrain, giving him intelligence of 
8 Engliſh ſhips, laden with ſalt and ready to fail 
« from Lisbon, under convoy of a man of war; which 
<« ſhips were to be employed in the cod fiſnery at New 
& foundland ;' and he was required to do every thing in 
his power to prevent their eſcaping him. The count 
<« added further, that if he ſhould be fo fortunate as to 
e beat the Engliſh fleet, which was expected to be ar 
e have been at Newfoundland, then it was the king's 
<« pleaſure that he ſhould range the eaſtern caaſt of New- 
* toundland, and take or burn all the Engliſh ſhipping he 
* could-meet with. But de Neſmond departed too late, 
to carry ſo many and ſo great deſigns into execution. 
Beſides, meeting with. contrary winds, he had above 
two months paſſage, not arriving at Placentia until the 
24th of July. . There, he heard no news of the Engliſh 
13 Neige H 4 > pip tne _ &. ties 
+ By the Maſſachuſets forces. | | 4 
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« fleet. He held a grand council of war, in order to 
* determine whether immediately to proceed to Boſton 
*« or not. All the voices were in the negative, and for 
e theſe reaſons; there was no aſſurance that it could be 
t aprudent meaſure, whilſt they were wholly ignorant 
c of the ſituation and circumſtances of the enemy; more 
« over, let there be ever ſo great diſpatch in giving no- 
« tice to Count Frontenac, the Canada forces could not 


e be at Penobſcot before. the roth of September; and 


« by that time the fleet would not have above 30 days 
<« proviſions left, and would be in no capacity of under- 
hy taking any thing.” | 


*% 


IT was known in New-England, that a formidable 


French fleet was at no great diſtance, and the approach 


of it was every day expected. There were no great 
hopes of an Engliſh fleet to encounter it. The inha- 
bitants were in great conſternation. The lieut. governor 
of the Maſſachuſets made the beſt preparations he could. 
The militia, for ſeveral weeks, were held in readineſs to 
march to the ſea ports. The caſtle at Boſton, was, then, 
but an inconſiderable fortreſs. Such additions were 
made, as the time would admit of ; and, when the dan- 
ger was over, many perſons expreſſed themſelves, in the 


accounts they gave of it to their friends, as if they had 


no doubt that the ſhips would have been ſtopped from 
coming up to the town. It was expected that a great body 


of French and Indians from Canada would fall upon the 


, eaſtern frontiers, when the French fleet was upon the 


ſea coaſt; five hundred men were therefore raiſed, and 
ſent under Major March, for the defence of that part 
of the province. | 


Tnis ſcheme. of the French, in all probability, faved 
the lives of many of our inhabitants. The greateſt 


part of the ſummer, the ſtrength of Canada, which 
would have been employed for our annoyance, was kept 
in a ſtate of ination, waiting for orders to move; and 
until September we were quict, both eaſtward and weſt- 

EE ward. 
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ward. A party of the enemy then fell upon Lancaſter - _ 
and killed twenty or thirty perſons, Mr. Whiting, the!97- 
miniſter of the town, being one of them.“ 3; hs 


Taz 


Governor Bradſtreet died at Salem March 27th, 1697, aged 
94 or 95, We have had frequent occaſion to mention him, 
eſpecially in the firſt part of our hiſtory, where he appears in 
the character of an aſſiſtant, ſecretary, agent, commiſſioner for 
the united colonies, and at length governor. He ſeems to 
have been of a moderate genius, ſuch an one as we often ſee 
by a long courſe of ſteady inoffenſive conduct riſe from ſtep to 
ſtep, but at thole intervals when there happens to be none more 
ſhining or enterpriziog to obſtruct it. He was the youngeſt of 
all the aſſiſtants who came over with the firſt charter, but had 
been ſenior aſſiſtant many years before he attained to the chair. 
At length, in the 76th year of his age, it fell to his lot. It is 
not improbable that ſome, who would otherwiſe have been his 
- competitors, acquieſced in his advancement from the. ſame 
conſiderations that the competitors in the conclave at Rome 
have often acquieſced in the choice of a very old Cardinal to the 
Popedom. When King Charles demanded a ſurrender of the 
charter, he was for complying. The event proved it to be eaſie r 
to re-aſſume after a forced ſurrender than after a judgment 
againſt it. The King had promiſed lenity upon a compliance, 
and threatned all ſeverity if the colony forced him to a judgment 
againſt them, This influenced Mr. Bradfireet. He thought it 
wiſdom to ſave part of the privileges of the colony rather than 
loſe the whole. Befides, ir was ſubmitting to the neceſſity of 
the times, ſubmitting to a power they could not reſiſt. Some 
ſaid if judgment went againſt them, one time or other it might 
be reveg;'ed, He thought that Dureſt per minas might be 
pleaded to avoid their own act, if ever a favourable opportu- 
nity ſhould offer for it. He was reproached for his pufillani- 
mity. If he was upright, the cenſure of the oppoſite party 
ſhould not tranſmit reproach to poſterity. The moſt tenacious 
are not always moſt virtuous : Men will ſometimes, purlaing 
popular meaſures, run riſques in public affairs, which they 
would not think prudent in their private concerns. The rea- 
ſon is obvious. Their . particular ſhare in the public, if the 
event ſhould prove unfortunate, has not equal weight upon 
their minds with the applauſe which they are ſure of, ſucceed _ 
or not, for” fortitude and heroiſm. Bad men in this way can 
oftentimes alſo gratify their private affections, or their hatred 
and deſire of revenge, athe public expence. 
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1698. Tux next year, they began early, and in February 
ſurprized Andover, about 25 miles from 'Boſton, where 
they killed ſeven of the inhabitants and took others pri- 
ſoners, and burned many houſes. Among the flain was 
Chubb, the captain of Pemaquid fort, who lived here 
with his family, in a place thought to be not expoſed. 
His death afforded as much joy to the Indians as the de- 
ſtruction of a whole town, becauſe they had taken · their 
beloved vengeance of him for his perfidy and barbarity 
to their countrymen. It is not probable, that they had 
any knowledge of the place of his abode, but they fell 
upon him by meer accident. Rapin, the Engliſh hiſto». 
rian, would have pronounced ſuch an event the imme- 
diate judgment of heaven ; Voltaire, that in this place 
of ſuppoled ſafety, the man could not avoid his deſtiny. 
Among the priſoners was Col. Bradſtreet (who abſconded 
in 1692 to ſave himſelf from a proſecution for witch- 
craft) and all his family. Fortunately for them, the 
Indians apprehended they were purſued by a ſuperior 
force, and fled, leaving their priſoners to eſcape. Their 


terror muſt have been great, ſeeing there was not time 


to knock the priſoners. in the head, according to the 
uſual practice when purſued. The enemy, upon their 
return home, made fome ſpoil upon the town of Ha- 
verhill. In March, another party came upon the ſame 
town, burned 9 houſes, and killed and took priſoners, in 
the whole, about 40 perſons. There was a woman 
(Hannah Dunſtan) a heroine, made priſoner at this time; 
whoſe ſtory, although repeatedly publiſhed, we cannot 
well omit. She had lain in but a week, when the Indians 
attacked the houſe. Her huſband, with 7 of his children, 
made their eſcape; but the wife, the nurſe and the young 
infant were ſeized. The Indians ſoon beat out the in- 
fant's brains againſt a tree. The two women they made to 
travel with them 12 miles the firſt night, and to continue 
travelling from day to day towards an Indian town, 
%%% OR ON CSRICE 1 C- TROL LUUSne 
»The diſtance would agree well enough with St. Francis or 
Becancour, but Chatleyoix ſays, this Fick began fix ot 
ſeven years later, in 174. a 5 way 
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the ſettlement” of which, as the Indians, ſaid;; had been 1698. 


begun a little while before, about 250 miles from 
Haverhill. When they had travelled 150 miles, the 
Indians told the women, there was one ceremony . , 
which could not be diſpenſed with upon their arrival. 
They muſt be ſtripped and run the gantlet through 
the village. This diſcipline has been ſometimes io, 
cruelly adminſtered, that the poor captives. have ſunk: 
under it, The women had been aſſigned as ſervants to 
an Indian family,“ conſiſting of two men, three women. 
and ſeven children, beſides an Engliſh boy, who had 
been priſoner. a year and an half. The. terror of the 
Indian gantlet ſeems to have- inſpired Dunſtan with, re- 
ſolution, and ſhe prevailed upon the nurſe and the Eng- 
liſh boy to join with her in the deſtruction of the Indian 
family. The Indians kept no watch. The boy had 
been with them fo long, as to be conſidered as one of 
their own children. From women, ordinarily, attempts 
of this ſort are not to be expected. In the morning, 
a little before day, Dunſtan aroſe, and, finding the whole 
company in a ſound ſleep, calls upon her confederates to 
join with her, and with the Indian hatchets, they ſilenced 
ſuch as they began with, and yet took care not to make 
ſo much noiſe as to awaken the reſt; and in this manner 
they diſpatched the whole family, except a favorite boy, 
whom they deſignedly left, and an old women they ſup- 

poſed they had killed, but who jumped up, and with * 
boy made their eſcape. They took off the ſcalps from 
ten to bring home with them. Their danger was great 
from the enemy and from famine, in travelling home 
above an hundred miles, through thick woods and acroſs 
mountains and rivers ; but they arrived ſafe with their 
trophies. They received a reward of fifty pounds from 
the general court, and many preſents from their neigh- 
bours ; and Col. Nicholfon ſent them a valuable preſent 


| ; from 

* [t was the practice of the Indians, after they had fell upon the 
Evgliſh, ws; were out of danger, to divide into ſmall parties or 

ſingle families, and difperſe for the ſake of more advantageous | 
hunting in their return, nah To tl > A 
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1698, from Maryland,“ the fame of ſo uncommon an action 
having ſoon ſpread through the continent, 
1 Tux lieutenant governor, Stoughton, had held the 
reins four years, and had kept free from controverſy 
with the other branches of the legiſlature. The de- 
fence of the province, by ſea and land, was enough to 
employ the attention of the public. Internal diſputes 
and controverſies in ſlates, are, ordinarily, moſt effectually 
avoided or ſuſpended by imminent external dangers, 
Beſides, Mr. Stoughton now ſtood ſo well. in the eſteem 
of the people, that they choſe him, at every election, one 
of the council ; although, ar the ſame time, he was com- 
mander in chief. Before the year expired a new gover- 
nor might arrive, in which caſe he would take his place 
as a councellor. Sheriffs, in England, are named or re- 
main in commiſſion for the peace during their ſhrievalty, 
although the exerciſe of their authority, as juſtices, is 
ſuſpended for ſuch time. 
Tax earl of Bellamont embarked on board one of 
his Majeſty's ſhips early in the fall. The merchant 
veſſels, which failed at the ſame time for Boſton, all ar- 
: rived ſafe with ſhort paſſages; but the man of war was 
blown off to Barbados, and there wintered, not arriving 
at New- York until ſometime in May. Immediately up- 
on the advice of his lordſhip's arrival, a committee was ſent 
with congratulations from the Maſſachuſets, and, during 
his reſidence at New-York; he was frequently conſulted, 
- and all matters of importance were communicated to 
him, and his advice or directions were generally followed; 
but the adminiſtration of all acts of government were 
in the name of the lieutenant governor, as commander 
in chief. The party diſputes, which ran high at New- 
York, and detained his lordſhip there about a year, do 
not come within our deſign. In general, we may ob- 
ſerve, that he countenanced. the Leiſlerians.F This, 
£221 f together 
* Nicholſon was then governor of Maryland. | 
+ His lordſhip was one of the committee of parliament to enquire 
into the trials of Leiſler and Milbourne, and told Sir Henry 
Aſhurſt thoſe men were murdered, and barbarovſly murdered, - 
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together with the intereſt which had been made for Mr. . 


Dudley in England in oppoſition to his lordſhip, ſeems 
to have prejudiced him in favor of all Dudley's enemies 
in New-England: Whilſt he was at New-York; he kept 
a conſtant correſpondence with Mr. Cooke, one of t 
council for the Maſſachuſets, who was a principal man 
of that party; and ſeems to have placed more confidence 


in him than in Mr. Stoughton, who ever remained, in 


his heart, attached to the Dudley party. 


Tu peace of Ryſwick was proclaimed in Boſton 


December the 10th 1697. The war with the Indians 
did not immediately ceaſe. The beginning of the 
next year, they ſhewed themſelves at Kittery, where 


they killed an old man; and at the ſame time they 
carried away three perſons from Vork. In July, they 


appeared upon the weſtern frontier and took three or 


four priſoners at Hatfield : But the French no longer 


daring to afford them aſſiſtance, they ſpent the reſt of 
the year in contriving a peace. Upon intimations, given 
by the Indians to any of the forts or out poſts that 
chef are diſpoſed to peace, the Engliſh are very ready 
to embrace the offer. The principal object is the reco- 
very of the captives, which at the end of the war have 
generally been numerous. In October, Major Convers 
and Captain Alden were ſent to Penobſcot to ſettle pre- 
liminaries; one of which was to be the releaſe of all 


priſoners, but no more could be obtained, on this head, 


than a promiſe to return all ſuch as deſired it ; the In- 
dians refuſed to compel any who inclined to remain with 


them. In the winter, John Phillips, Eſq. of the council, 


with Major Convers, and Cyprian Southack, commander 
of the province galley, went with full powers to conclude 


a treaty. The Indians are not very nice in acknowledge- 


ing their perfidy in ſuch terms as the Engliſh prepare 


for them, and make ſuch ſubmiſſions and pramiſes 1 


future fidelity as are deſired. The treaty was in the ſame 
terms with that in 1693. Several captives were 're- 
ſtored, and others were promiſed in che ſpring; but 
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2698. many remained, males and females, * mingled with 
Indians, and contributed to a ſucceſſion of ſavages to ex- 
erciſe cruelties upon the Engliſn frontiers, i in future wars, 
and perhaps upon ſome of their own relations. 

Tn leaving bounds to be ſettled between the En- 
© gliſh and French, upon the continent, by commiſſarięs, 
and the ambiguous terms made uſe of in treaties (per- 
haps artfully introduced by the French) have been the 
_ Cauſes of new diſputes between the two crowns; and, in 
one inſtance at leaſt, : have very ſoon brought on a new 

War.“ The peace of Ryſwick was ſcarcely proclaimed 
in New-England, when the inhabitants were made ſen- 
ble of the defigns of the French to make . themſelves 
ſole proprietors of the fiſhery; and to reſtrain the Engliſh 
ftom the poſſeſſion of any part of the country contained 
in the Maſſachuſets charter to the eaſtward of Kenne- 

deck. It was underſtood by the Engliſh court, that, 
by the treaty of Ryſwick, all the country weſtward of 

St. Croix was to remain to the »Engliſh, as being within 
the bounds of the province of Maſſachuſets- Bay. The 

French court, immediately after the treaty, aſſertec an 
excluſive right to the fiſhery upon the ſea- coaſts and to 
: - 1 heap country.+ A French man of war, bound 
from France e met one of our fiſhing veſſels off 
Cape Sabels, ſent for the ſkipper to come on board, and 
cCauſed to be tranſlated and read to him in Engliſh an 
order of the French king for ſeizing all Engliſh veſſels 
found fiſhing on the coaſts, and told him 10 give notice 
of this order to all other veſſels. Villebon, govetnor of 
St. John's river, writes, ſoon after, to Mr. Stoughton, 
that he had orders, from the French king, his maſter, to 
take poſſeſſion of, and defend the whole country as far 
as Kennebeck. f 


Tur 


1 Acadie has been ſtretched and contracted at different times, as 

the French found it to ferye their intereſt. g 
1 lam expreſsly ordered by his Majeſty,” to maintain the bounds 
© 66 between New-England- and us, which àre from the head of 
; Kenne beck 


After the treaty of Aix la Chapelle 3 in =" by 
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Tus Norridgewock Indians, this, year alſo, © built a 1698. 


church, at their chief ſettlement upon Kennebeck riyer, 
which was complained of by the Maſſachuſets govern- 
ment as a French encroachment ;. but I know not for 
V bat reaſon, except their having a Frenchman for their 
prieſt can be thought one. 
' REPRESENTATIONS , were made f to the aaa. 
and the right of the Engliſh to the eaſtern country 

far as St. Croix, was inſiſted upon. The Lad e of * 
write thus to the Earl of Bellamont. As to the 
« boundaries, we have always inſiſted, and mall inſiſt p- 
« on the Engliſh right as far as the river Fi Croix; bur 
« in the mean while, in relation to the en roachtnents of 
the French and their building a church on Kennebeck 
river, that ſeems, to us a very pro t occaſion for,your 
Lordſhip's urging the general alſembly of the Mafla- 
« chuſers-Bay to rebuild the fort arPemaquid, which t they - 
e ought to have done long ago, and thereby they Miene 
have prevented this and many other inconveniencies.”s 


ITnE French perſiſted in fun moleftations of the 


Engliſh fiſhermen, and there ſeems to have been no great 
concern about it in the Engliſh miniſtry ; 3 other greater 
affairs, in difference between the two crowns, engaged 
the attention, and brought on a new war; and It was 
well 1 did, for it looks very probable, that this diſ⸗ 


Pute 


pe Kann river unto it's mouth; leavin > che courſe of the 
« river free unto both nations, and Tex that you will no 
longer conſider the Indians inhabiting chere as your ſuhjeQs. 
„am informed, that you, have divers fiſhermen on, our 
«« coaſts, and that you permit your people to trade in the 
«« French ports. You may well expect, Sir, that 1 ſhall Teize 
alli the Engliſh who ſhall be found fiſhing or trading; for 
« you cannot be ignorant, that it/is plainly prohibited by the 
„ treaty between the two crowns, which you yourſelf." ſent to 
.<4 
has alſo ſent you ſome of your fiſhing veſſels, which be had 
© raken, and acquainted. you, that if they - <4 pennant for 


e fiſhing or trading, he would make 25 of them.“ 
- Villebon's letter 5 Sep. 1698. 


Octob. 30. 1700 


me. Monſ. de Bonaventure, commander of the Envieux, 


1 
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2698. 915 about the fiſhery would not have made a breach, 


ut if peace had continued, the French would have ex- 
cluded the Engliſh, and this valuable branch once loſt, 
might never have been recovered. 
KinG James, always under the influence of F rance, 
had relinquiſhed his right to Acadie or Nova Scotia; 
and altho* his governor (Andros) for the ſhort time the 


EKing remained afterwards upon the throne, retained the 


poſſeſſion of Pemaquid, and challenged a right to St. 
Croix; and although the friendſhip. between the two 
monarchs might prevent any ſeverity upon the Engliſh 
fiſhermen, yet the French inſiſted upon their right both 


to the country and coaſts. The war, upon the revolu- 
tion, ſuſpended the diſpute about title. At the treaty 


of Ryſwick, England was not diſpoſed to urge any points 


which would retard the peace; and the French imme- 


diately after renewed the ſame Flaim they had made 


Acne King James. | Th 


1 Wuumdat arrived at Boſton from New- Vork 


May 26th 1699. A nobleman at the head of the go- 


vernment, was a new thing. All ranks of people exerted 
| themſelves to ſhew him reſpect, and the appearance was ſo 
pompous, - that his lordſhip thought it gave him good 


reaſon to expect a very honorable ſupport from a pro- 


'vince ſo well ſtocked with inhabitants, and in a ſtare of 


ſo much affluence, He took every method to ingratiate 


himſelf with the people. He was condeſcending, affable 


and courteous upon, all occaſions. He profeſſed to be 


of the moſt-moderate principles, in religion and govern- 

ment; although a churchman, yet far from high church, 

and he attended the weekly lecture at Boſton + with 
great 


+ The general court in that day always 3 to attend the 
lecture. An anecdote or two, or what the French call per/ona- 
| litez, will give us an idea of ſome parts of his lordſhip's cha- 


racter. The preciſe part of the country, however treated with 


reſpect in public, were not maſt agreeable for private company 


and more jutimate acquaintance. Among the more liberal 
wy 
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great reverence, and profeſſed great regard and eſteem for 
the preachers. He avoided all unneceſſary conteſts with 699. 
private perſons, or with either brangh of the legiſlature. 
His inclination led him to Mr. Duidley's enemies, but 
he did not neglect thoſe who were friendly and attached 
to him. There was perfect harmony in the general 
court whilſt he prefided. There was ſomething ſingu- 
lar and unparliamentary in his form of proceeding in 
council; for he confidered himſelf as at the head of the 
board in their legiſlative, as well as executive capacity. 
He concerned himſelf in all their debates; *propoſed all 
buſineſs and frequently recommended to them to reſolve 
into a committee upon bills or clauſes in bills, and then, 
as the entries ſtand, he lefr the chair, and the committee 
(being ready to report) reaſſumed; nor did he think it 
proper they ſhould act as a houſe of parliament in his 
abſence; but when detained at home, by meſſages from 
time to time, directed their going into a committee and 
preparing buſineſs againſt” ſuch time as he ſhould be 
able to attend. This was guiding them in all their 
debates and reſolves, as far as his influence would extend, 
which was not a little way; and yet afterwards, as a 
Vol. II. 1 - ſeparate 


* 


. was one Bullivant, an apothecary, who had been a 2 of 
peace under Andros. Lord Bellamont, going from the lecture 
to his houſe, with a great croud round him, paſſed by Bulli- 
vant ſtanding at his hop door loiteting, Doctor, ſays his 
lordſhip with an audible voice, you hawe loft a precious ſermon 
te day.” Bullivant whiſpered to one of his companions who 
ſtood by him. If 1 coutd have got as much by being there as $ 
his lordſhip will, I would have been there too. | \ 
A ſpeech of his to his lady, when his table was filled with repre- 
ſentatives from the country towns, is yet remembred :—Damt 
' we ſhould treat theſe gentlemen well, they give us our brad. 
* Henry IV. fat in the Houſe of Lords in De la Pole's caſe z but x 
the Lords proteſted. againſt the King”  interpoſing in their 
rights and privileges. In the reign of his predeceſſor 
Richard zd, the houſes of parliament had reſolved that the 
King has the appointing what matters ſhall be firſt handled in 
pa liament, and, after that, what next, and ſo on to the end r 
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ſeparate branch, he had his negative upon all their pro- 


ceedings which were not according to his mind. This 
irregularity does not ſeem to be the meer effect of his 
lordſhip's authority and influence over the council. 
The conſtitution under the new charter was not ſettled. 
They came off by degrees from their practice under the 
old charter. The governor created by the people, 


uſed, then, to vote with the aſſiſtants; and although he 


had no negative, yet he had a caſting voice. Lord 


Bellamont finding this to have been the practice, and 
conſidering how much it increaſed his ſhare in all acts 
of government, might be diſpoſed to retain it. Ex- 


perience taught, what was not at firſt conceived, the 
great difference between the privilege of propoſing or 
originating and that of rejecting. In ſome ſucceeding 


adminiſtrations, it has given cauſe of exception and com- 


plaint when the governor has intereſted himſelf in the 


- debates of the council, to influence their determinations 


and abridge' them of that freedom, to-. which they are 
equally entitled with the other branches of the legiſlature. 
He was the firſt governor who imitated the lord heute- 


[nant of Ireland in formal ſpeeches, as the king's repreſen- 
tative, to the two houſes of parliament ; copies of which 


were delivered to the ſpeaker and afterwards printed. 
Extracts, from one or two, ſhew they were calculated 
ad captandum. The unfavorable ſentiments of the 
inhabitants, in general, of the reign of the Stuarts, 


were well known to him; no ſubje& could be more 
engaging than a cenſure upon that family. He con- 


cludes his firſt ſpeech, which is a very long one, in 
this manner. I ſhould be wanting to you and myſelf 
too, if I did not put you in mind of the indiſpenſible 
« duty and reſpect we owe the king, for being the glo- 


'« rious inſtrument of our deliverance from the odious 


« fetters and chains of popery and tyranny ; which has 
3 | «& almoſt 


„While Mr. Stoughton was commander in chief, he bad always 


been choſen of the council; it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed that he 
gave his voice as one of the council, in legiſlative matters. 


* 
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= almoſt overwhelmed our conſciences and ſubverted all 
« our civil rights. There is ſomething that is godlike 
e jn what the king hath done for us. The works of 
redemption and preſeryation come next to that of cre- 
ation. I would not be miſunderſtood, ſo, as to be 
2 to rob God of the glory of that ſtupendous 
act of his providence, in bringing to paſs the late hap- 
py and wonderful revolution in England. His bleſſed 


cc 
cc 
cc 
40 
cc 
cc 


e make king William, immediately, the author and in- 


ſtrument of it. Ever ſince the year 1602, England 
has had a ſucceſſion of kings, who have been aliens in 
this reſpect, that they have not fought our battles nor 


cc 
cc 
cc 
vc 


* manner, plotting and contriving to undermine and ſub- 


vert our religion, laws and liberties, tillGod was pleaſed 
by his infinite power and mercy and goodneſs, to give us 
a true Engliſn king, in the perſon of his preſent majeſty, 
who has, upon all occaſions, hazarded his royal perſon in 
the fronts of our battles and where there was moſt dan- 


(0 
cc 
ce 
cc 
te 
cc 


“ rater of bravery and valor ; and, what is moſt valuable 


of all, his majeſty is entirely in the intereſt of his people. 
It is therefore our duty and intereſt to pray to God, 
in the molt fervent manner, that he would bleſs our 
great king William with a long and proſperous reign 


cc 
cc 
£c 
(e 
cc 


« ſent and all good people will heartily ſay amen.” , 
H1s laſt ſpeech had expreſſions, ſtrong enough, upon 
the ſame ſtrain. *© The parting with Canada to the 
French and the eaſtern count 
« Scotia, with the noble fiſhery on that coaſt, were moſt 
e execrable treacheries toEngland,and intended, without 


1699 · 


work it was, without doubt, and he was pleaſed to 


been in our intereſts, but have been, in an unnatural 


ger; he has reſtored to our nation the almoſt loſt cha- 


over us, to which I am perſwaded, you that are pre- 


called Acadia or Nova 


doubt, to ſerve the ends of popery. It is too well 


% known, what intereſt that King favoured, who parted 
* with Nova Scotia, and of what religion he died.” 
By avoiding offence to particular perſons, and by a 
general conformity to the caſt or 
eee ons EXP 


prevailing diſpoſition 
Atl | 
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of the people, his Lordſhip obtained a larger ſum as a 
ſalary and gratuity, not only than any of his predeceſſors, 


but alſo than any who ſucceeded him, when the inha- 
bitants were more numerous and more opulent, and mo- 


ney compared with the neceffaries of hfe had become 
leſs valuable; for he remained but 14 months in the 
province, and the grants made by the general court 
amounted to £2500 lawful money, or £.1875 ſterling. 
H1s time was much taken up in ſecuring the pirates 
and their effects, which, we have obſerved, was a great 
inducement with the king to ſend him to America. 
Before his arfival in Boſton, ſeveral ſuſpected perſons 
had been ſeized. After 30 or 40 years indulgence, 
there ſucceeded a general abhorrence of bucaneering ; 
and the bucaneers, or freebooters, were hunted from one 
colony to another. A large ſum of money was ſeized 
in the poſſeſſion of one Smith, part of it foreign coins 
and the impteſſions unintelligible; and he was prought 
upon trial, but the evidence produced being inſufficient 


to ſatisfy the] jury, he was acquitted. 


Asour the latte time, one Bradifh was apprehended. 
He had been boatſwain's mate of a ſhip fitted out by 


"merchants and tradeſtnen of London to India, in the in- 


tertoping trade. The crew turned pirates ; and, hay- 
ing left the maiter afhore atPolonais, gave the command 
to Bradiſh. They came to America, and lodged large 


= ſums of money and goods with perſons upon Long Iftand 


and other places within and near to the government of 


 New-Yotk, and then diſperſed; ſome to Connecticut, 


others to Maſſachuſets bay, where Bradiſh was taken 
and others of his crew and ſent to England. The vigt- 
lance, uſed in purſuing and apprehending them, appears 


from the account Mr. Stoughton tranſmitted to the 


(retry of ſtate.“ But Kidd was his lordſhip's chief 
object; 


„„ have further to obſerve unto your horior, that, about the 


19th of March laſt paſt, there arrived at the eaſt: end of Long 
iſtand, in the provinceof New York, the ſhip or hack-boat nam- 
ed the Adventure, of London, burthen about 350 tons, mounted 

with 
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object. His own reputation and that of ſeveral of his 1699. 
friends depended upon his ſeizure, being the only effec- 
tual way of removing the jealouſies and unjuſt ſurmiſes, 


with 22 guns, Thomas Gullock late commander; which ſhip 
ſatled from Graveſend the 16th day of March 1697-8, bound to 
the Iſland of Borneo in India, upon an interloping trade; being 
ſet forth by Capt. Henry Tate and Capt. Hammond, who kept 
a brewhouſe in Thames-ſtreet, and Mr. Samuel Shephard and 
the Heathcoats, merchants in, London. Having proceeded ſo 
far onward of the voyage as Polonais, they Ke ſtopped to 
water; and the ſaid commander, with ſeveral of the officers, 
mariners and ſome paſſengers being on ſhore upon the ſaid 
Ifland, and the boatſwain gone on Rnd wit! water, the reſt 
of the thip's company combined and conſpired together to leave 
the ſaid commander and others with him on bac upon the 
ſaid iſland, and to run away with the ſhip and lading; which 
they accordingly put in execution, on the 17th day of September 
laſt paſt, cut the cables and brought the ſhip to ſail, offering the 
vyawl to ſome of the company that refuſed to join with them 
in the Taid piracy, to tranſport them to the ſhore ; which they 
accepted of and ſeveral went off in her to the ſaid iſland ; the 
ſurgeon's mate and two other youths they forced to ſtay in the 
ſhip : the chief mate alſo, with the boatſwain and armourer, 
not conſenting unto the ſaid villainous act, but unwilling to 
go aſhore at the aforeſaid iſland, they gave the long boat unto 
them with neceſſary proviſions, &c. three days after being then 
about 20 leagues from the land; in which they went off from 
the ſhip, the remainder of the company on board, being five or 
fix and twenty in number, made choice of one Joſeph Bradiſn, 
the boatſwain's mate to be their commander, whom they pre- 
_ ferred for his skill in navigation, and directed their coutſe for 
Mauritius, where they fitted the ſhip, took in ſome freſh provi- 
hons and two young gentlemen named Charles Seymour, and 
John Power, who being on a voyage for India, ip a ſhip under 
the command of one Capt. Pye, were unhappily left behind on 
the ſaid iſland; and from Mauritius they came about cape bon 
eſpe:ance' and in ſome ſhort time after made a ſharing of the 
money on board, which was contained in nine cheſts, ſtowed in 
the bread room, and ſet forth three or four and twenty ſingle 
ſhares, beſides the Captain's which, was two ſhares and a half. 
In weighing out the money, ſome received 1500, others 1600 
dollars for a fingle ſhare, They afterwards made a ſecond 
ſharing of broad cloths, ſerges, ſtuffs and other goods on board. 
They ſtopped at the ifland of Aſcenſion, took ſome ae <P 
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1699. not only againſt ſeveral of the miniſtry, but even againſt 
the king himſelf, In order to ſuppreſs the piracies 


committed by Engliſh ſubjects in India, &c. it was 
thought proper to fit out a ſhip for that ſpecial puree: 


—_— 


— 
— 


freſh proviſions there, and thence directed their courſe for this 
continent and arrived as aforeſaid at Long iſland, where the 
ſaid Capt. Bradiſh went on ſhore, carried the moſt of his money 
and ſome rings and jewels with him; committed them to the 
care of a gentleman on ſaid iſland; ſent a pilot on board to re- 
move the ſhip and bring her to an iſland called Gardner's iſland ; 
but the wind not favourihg them, ran over to Block iſland with- 
in Rhode iſland government; from wheace they ſent two of 
the company to ſaid Rhode-iſland to buy a ſloop, but the go- 
vernment there, having notice that a ſhip was hovering about 
thoſe parts, ſuſpected when pirate, ſeized on the faid two men 
and detained them; the intelligence whereof being carried to 
the ſhip, and ſome ſloops being deſcried coming from the ſaid iſland 
towards the ſhip, the company fearing that they were manned 
out from thence to ſeize them, forthwith came to fail and ſtood 
off to ſea ward; the ſloops following, came up with them, and 
being informed what the loops were, permitted them to come 
on board and bought one of the ſloops and hired another to 

_ tranſport them and their money, allowing the ſloops men to 
take what they pleaſed out of the ſhip, and gat on ſhore ſome 
in one place and ſome in another; landing at farm houſes, 
where they provided themſelves with horſes, and ſcattered in- 
to divers parts of the country; the captain, and ſome others 
with him, coming into this province; upon the firſt intelli- 
ence whereof, a proclamation was iſſued and hue and cries 
KS through the province and into the neighbouring govern- 
ments to purſue and ſeize all ſuch of them as could * found, 
with their treaſure. The captain, with ten more of the com- 
pany, are apprehended and in cuſtody here in order to a trial; 
who upon examination ſeverally confeſſed the particulars be- 
fore reciteds and a confiderable quantity of money, to the 
value of near three thouſand pounds, with ſeveral goods and 
merchandizes taken out of the ſaid ſhip are ſeized. Seven or 
eight more are apprehended within Connecticut government, 
and purſuit 1s making after the reſt. 'The juſtices of the peace 
and other officers, in their reſpective ſtations, have been very 
vigorous in the proſecution of theſe villains, and the people in 
general have] aft reſentment and abhorrence of ſuch vile actions, 
and the government here will be very zealous in the diſcoun- 
tenancing and puniſhing all ſuch criminals.” . - 2 
Mr. Steughton's letter to Mr. Secr'y Vernon, Ap. 12. 1699. 
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LordRumney, Sommers and others, became adventurers, 


to the amount of fix thouſand pounds ſterling, and a 


grant was made tothem of all captures, ſaving one tenth 
only reſerved to the king. Lord Bellamont ſeems to 
have had the principal direction. Upon enquiry for. a 
proper commander, Mr, Livingſtone, a principal inhabi- 
tant of New-York being then in London, recomended 
Kidd- who had failed out of New-York, and having a 
family there, no queſtion was made of his attachment 
to it, and there was no ſuſpicion of his ever turning 
pirate himſelf, From London he went firſt to New- 
York, where he broke through the inſtructions he had 
received, ſhipping his men upon new terms; and when 
he arrived in India, not only connived at and ſuffered to 
continue, a known pirate veſſel, but committed divers 
alarming acts of piracy himſelf, to the endangering the 
amity ſubſiſting between the Eaſt India company and the 
princes in that part of the world. The leaſt ſaid, by 
the enemies of the adminiſtration, was that, from a 
greedy deſire of gain, an ill-judged meaſure had been en- 
gaged in, which would be attended with very miſchievous 
conſequences, and the malice of ſome inſinuated a crimi- 
nal intention in the undertaking. Nee 

WurxkE Kidd would ſeek an aſylum was uncertain. 
Strangely infatuated, he came fromMadagaſcar to Boſton, 
and made a bold open appearance there, July the firſt 


this year, and ſome of his crew with him. On the 


third, he was ſent for by the governor and examined be- 
fore the council, What account he could give of him- 
ſelf does not now appear, but he was not immediately 
committed, and only ordered to draw up a narrative of his 


proceedings; which neglecting to do in the time àſſigned 


him, on the ſixth he was apprehended and committed to 
priſon. Being a very reſolute fellow, when the officer 
arreſted him in his lodgings, he attempted to draw his 
ſword, but a young gentleman, Þ who accompanied the 

| I 4 _ .- officer, 


t Mr. Thomas Hutchinſon, afterwards, for many years one of 


the council, 
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1699, officer, laying hold of his arm prevented him, and he 
ſubmitted. Several of his men were ſecured at the ſame 
time, and advice having been ſent to England, it was 
thought an affair of ſo much importance, that a man of 
war was ſent to carry them there; where Kidd, Bradiſh, 
and divers athers were condemned and executed. The 
party writers in England pretended, that after Kidd's ar- 
rival he had aſſurance from ſome anti- courtiers, who 
examined him in priſon, that his life ſhould be ſpared 
if he would accuſe his employers, but that he was not 
bad enough to comply with ſuch a propoſal. 

Loxrp Bellamont\held two ſeſſions of the general court 
this year; the firſt, the anniverſary for the election of 
councellors, the latter the 3 iſt of March following, oc- 
caſioned by a general rumor through the colonies, that 
the Indians (from all quarters, not only thoſe upon the 
frontiers, but thoſe who were ſcattered through the 
towns in the ſeveral colonies) had united and agreed, at 
an appointed time, to fall upon the Enghſh in order to 
a total extirpation. The Indians were no leſs alarmed 
with a report, that the king had wrthdrawn his protec- 
tion from them, and ordered his ſubjects to unite in 
their deſtruction. Theſe reports were ſuppoſed to have 
been raiſed by evil minded perſons among the Engliſh 
or Dutch; but it is more probable, the Indians of the 
fx nations, to obtain the preſents which accompanied 
all treaties between the Engliſh and them, were the 


| | contrivers 

|| I remember that when the commiſſioners from ſeveral govern- 

ments were at Albany, upon treaty with the Indians of the ſix 
nations, in the year 1745, Hendrick, the Indian chief (who 
afterwards loſt his life fighting under the Engliſh when baron 
Dieskan was defeated) had (contrived, a little while before the 
treaty, to ſpread a rumor, among his countrymen,” that the 
Engliſh had laid a plan for their deſtruction, and that the 
ammunition, &c. were provided and ſent to the frontiers, in 
order to make a ſtroke upon them, when they leaſt expeRed it. 
The commrſtoners were furprized at the general ' diſcontent 
diſcovered by the indians, their frequent aſſembling and their 
backwardneſs in conferring with the Engliſh; and having 
ſome intimarion of the rumor, they reſolved to fearch 9 the 

bottom 
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contrivers and managers of the whole affair. Such was 1699. 
the conſternation in the Maſſachuſets, that ſeveral acts 
paſſed the general court for levying ſoldiers; for puniſh- 
ing mutiny and deſertion; for holding all the militia in 
readineſs to march; and for enabling the governor to 
march them out of the province, which, by charter, he 
was reſtrained from without an act of aſſembly. As it 
happened, there was no occaſion for carrying theſe laws 
into execution; the general terror ſubſiding ſoon after. 

Soox after the ſeſſion of the general court in May 
1700, Lord Bellamont took his leave of the Maſſachu- 
ſets and went to New-York, where he died the 5th of 
March following. Mr.Stoughton took the chair again, 
with reluctance. His advanced age and declining ſtate 
of health made him fond of eaſe and retirement. 

As ſoon as the news of the governor's death reached 1701. 
England, Mr. Dudley renewed his ſollicitations, with 
freſh vigor, for a poſt which he never loſt fight of. By 
the intereſt of Lord Cutts, and the condeſcenſion of 
Lord Weymouth, whoſe ſon in law was a competitor, 
he was choſen member for Newtown in Southampton 
county in King William's laſt parliament. This, with 
the place of lieut. governor of the Iſle of Wight, was to 
be preferred to all he could expect in New-England if 
it had not been his native country; but he had a paſſion 
for laying his bones there, which equalled that of the 
antient Athenians, and which he could not help men- 
tioning to every New-England man who paid him a 
viſit ; as many frequently would do, from Portſmouth, 
where they were often detained for convoy. 


1700. 


i | | . Wnr NW 

bottom of it. Hendrick, finding himſelf2in danger of being 
diſcovered, and fearing the reſentment of his own countrymen, 

came to the commiſtioners . privately, and - defired they would 

make no further enquiry ; he would undertake to quiet the 

Indians and remove their fears. The commiſſioners conſiders 

ed him as a neceſſary man, who had been very uſeful in bring- | 
ing his countrymen to agree to meaſures propaſed by the Eng- _ 
liſh, and that it was good policy not to expoſe him, and left it 

to him to convince the reſt, that their ſuſpicions weie ground- 

lefs, which he effected in a very ſhort time. : | 


* 
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170. Wren Sir Richard Onſlow and Mr. Harley “ were 
competitors for the ſpeaker's place, his inclination led 
him to the latter, from whom he had received favors ; 
but his favorite object, which he was then purfuing, 
obliged him to comply with the court and vote for the 
former. He made uſe of the diſſenting intereſt in 
England to obtain his commiſſion and to recommend him 
to 1* countrymen upon his arrival. There was > - 

x | other 


We have a tradition that Mr. Harley had ſome New-England 
blood in him, his mother being a grand daaghter of Sir Richard 
Salftonſtall. A letter from her to one of her ſiſters in New- 
England is ſaid to have been preſerved many, years after his 
death for the ſake of this paſſage in it. 1 am now going to 
carry Bob up to the inns of court to make a man of him.“ 


1 


% Rev. Sirs, London 13 Aug. 1701, _ 
The juſt and great concern we have for the welfare of 

New-England, has, upon all occaſions, engaged us to improve that 

little intereſt we have or can make at court in the appointment 


, . TLPHT PLAID ifs Do. 


of your governor from time to time, that he may be ſuch a one 
as may ſeek your good, and under whom you may be ſecure 
and encouraged in your holy religion, and alſo m your civil 
rights and privileges ; and ſuch a one we. hope and have a great 
deal of 3 to believe is Col. Dudley, whem the king was 
pleaſed upon his departure to appoint your governor, and we 
crave leave to acquaint you that we were very well pleaſed in 
his Majeſty's nomination upon many accounts, our own per- 
ſonal knowledge of his character to be a man of learning, pru- 
dence and ſobriety, and of good acceptance with the preſent 
government of England for his faithful ſervice in the Ifle of 
Wight, and that his family, eſtate and intereſt is in your coun- 
try. Upon the whole we judge it an eſpecial act of the king's 
favour towards you, that he, among ſo many others that always 
offer upon ſuch accounts, ſhould be determined for you. We 
hope and believe it is the eſpecial providence of God, and ſhall 
heartily pray that you may ſoon ſee him and have the benefit of 
his good conduct and care for you, and do not doubt but you will 
joy fully receive him and aſſiſt him with your prayers and advice. 
At all times we are, Rey. Sirs, Your moſt affectionate and 
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humble ſervants, 
Joun Quick Rich, Stretton _ 
obert Billio Wo Tho. Powell, miniſter 
Joſiah Chorley Norwich Fr. Glaſcocke of the goſpel. 
John Long Jeremiah White Matt. Sylveſter ” 
” | Letter from diſſenting miniſters in England 
to the miniſters of Maſſachuſets ba 
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"NE other difficulty till remaining, the king, was not willing 7 t. 
led to appoint a governor who he knew had been very ob- 
ws noxious to the people. A petition was therefore pro- 
ing, cured, from ſuch perſons belonging to the Maſſachuſets 
the bay as were then in London, and from the princi 
mn New-England merchants, praying that Mr. Dudley 
him might be appointed governor, He had alfo the addre 
m to reconcile himſelf to Mr. Mather the younger, and to 
ther obtain from him a letter favoring his cauſe, which he 
Hl made known to the king, and which removed his ob- 
a 


jection; and although Lord Cornbury, a near relation 


of 
* «© | have been ſo hurried in parliament, and indiſpoſed by my 
late attending committees, that I could not find [eifure to write 
to you; or rather, I was ſo out of humour with my ill uſage 
here and in New England, for my faithful 12 years ſervice, 
that I had no heart to write, I ſee, he that is Nit ful to his 
religion and his country muſt expect his reward above, Before 
the king died, I had another hearing before the council and the 
king. Mr. Dudley and Mr. Phips on the one fide, and I alone 
on the other, Mr. Dudley produced Mr, Cotton Mather's let- 
ter, and read it to the king; and Mr. Phips and he averred, 
that there was not one miniſter nor one of the aſſembly bur 
were impatient for his coming. I wiſh you very happy under 
his government. As to my Lord Cornbury, he was bred at 
Geneva, and would no more have attempted upon your religious 
Intereſt than I would. I could not believe that my Lord Wey- 
mouth ſhould hinder his own ſon in law from being choſen 
parliament man, that Mr. Dudley, when I oppoſed him, might 
get in, and that Mr. Blathwait and the biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
ould ſo earneſtly be for Dudley's going, and that on purpoſe 
to ſerve the intereſt of your churches. Mr. Stretton gat all the 
Non-cons to ſubſcribe that letter, Poor Mr. Galſcocke wept to 
Mr. Howe for ſigning it, Whatever you pleaſe to ſay or think 
of me, I have the teſtimony of my conſcience, that in the in- 
tegrity of my heart, in the ſight of God, I have ſerved New- 
England with all my might.” 3 . 
6 Sir H. Abburſt 10 J. M. March 25. 1702. 
Sir Henry Aſhurſt was miſtaken in his opinion of Lord Cornbury.. 
Mr. Smith in his hiſtory of New-York, has given us an account 
of the arbitrary ſevere treatment the diſſenters received from 
him, A circumſtantial account of his proſecuting two itinerant 
preachers I have ſeen, under the hand of one of them. The 
ſouthern colonies being deſtitute of miniſters of any fort, the 


_ diſſenting. 
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1701. 0f the late Queen and the Princeſs Ann, being ap- 
pointed for New- Vork, expected Maſſachuſets alſo, yet 
Mr. Dudley prevailed; and his commiſſion paſſed the 
ſeals. The king's death, a few months after, cauſed him 
the trouble of taking out a new commiſſion from the 
Queen, but-he had the unuſual favor ſhewn him of 
remitting molt if not all the fees. 


WuilLsT 


diſſenting miniſters in London, with ſome principal men of their 
congregations made proviſion for the ſupport of two itinerant 
miſtonaries from Virginia to New-York, who were to be abſent 
two years ; and upon their return, two others were to be ſent 
out, and ſo from time to time. The two firſt were George 
Macniſh from Scotland, and John Hamptown from Ireland ; but 
being ftrangers to America, Francis Makennie, another miniſter 
who. had been there before, accompanied them. Beginning 
their miſſion at Carolina they travelled northward ;. and M 
Niſh being left to take care of five meeting houſes in Somerſet, 
Maryland, the other two went on to New-York, They waited 
upon the governor, and were ciyilly received; and ſome of the 
inhabitants who deſired to hear them, applied to his Lordſhip 
to give them leave to preach in the Dutch or French charch, 
but he refuſed it, and the miniſters of the churches did not care 
to admit them againſt his mind, Makennie, in compliance 
with the deſires of the FRE: preached in a private houſe with 
the doors open, and a day or two after left New-York in order 
to preach at Newtown on Long-Iſlaud where he and Hampton 
who had haps in the meeting-houſe at Newtown were appre- 
prended by a warrant from the governor, carried before him 
and charged with preaching in his government without his 
licence: They replied, that they preſumed upon the liberty 
given by an act of parliament the 1ſt of William and Mary, and 
had obtained certificates according to the directions of the act 
which they delivered him, He told them the act was local, 
and they muſt find ſureties for their good behavior, and, eſpe- 
cially not co preach any more in bis government. This they 
declined, and were committed to cuſtody, where they continued 
many weeks at the expence of 40s. per week, During their 
confinement, they applied to the miniſters of Boſtan, defiring 
them to repreſent their caſe to ſame, gentlemen in England 
who might appear in their behalf, which occaſioned among 
others the following letter, | 
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Wulst theſe things were tranſacting in England, the 
heutenant governor, Mr. Stoughton, died, in May this 
year, at his houſe in Dorcheſter. The adminiſtration 
for the firſt time devolved upon the council. Some 


| manuſcript 

&« Sirs, | Boſton, N. E. April 1. hy # 

We have lately given you ſome account of the violent an 1 
actions of my lord Cornbuty, governor of New-York, in im- 


priſoning two qualified preſbyterian miniſters (Mr. F. M. and 
Mr. J. H.) for offering to attend the duties of their miniſtry in 
his government, under the ſhelter of the act of toleration. The 
gentlemen lay priſoners for more than fix weeks at forty ſhil- 
ings per week charges, upon a mittimus figned by my, lord, 
not in the queen's name and without any crime ſpecified, 
Tho' both my lord and the queen's attorney denied the aft of 
toleration to extend unto the plantations, yet they bave fince 
made tbe act of uniformity, notwithſtanding the clauſes of limi- 
tation in it, ſo extenſive. The chief juſtice, finding himſelf 
under a neceflity to grant the gentlemen an habeas corpus, 
which would have diſ-narged them, my lord (from whom they 
have no hope of obtaining here any ſatisfaction for their falſe 
impriſonment all this while) ſerved a new mittimus upon them. 
A grand jury was packed, whereof three were juſtices of the 
peace, who had alteady, as fuch, appeared againſt the priſo- 
ners; the reſt of the Engliſh were high flying charchmen, and 
the biggeſt part were Dutch and French, who neither knew the 
| Enelifh law nor ſpake the Engliſh tongue, and either were de- 


1702, 


pendents on my lord or ſuſpected of popery. This grand jury 


found againſt Mr. Francis Mackennie a bill, that on the 22d day 
of January he did preach and teach at the houſe of one William 
Jackſon, where were aſſembled ping ng the number of 
five perſons at one time, and did voluntafily and unlawfully uſe 
other rites and ceremonies and form and manner of divine 
worſhip than what are contained in a certain book intitled, the 
book of common prayer and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
againſt the flatute in that caſe made and provided, Mr. John 


Hampton was diſcharged, being a man of leſs intereſt; On 


this bill, the ſaid Mr. Francis Mackennie is bound over to the 
court in June, when he expects another jury of the ſame com- 
plexion, and that their defign is then to make a prey of him. 
Except a ſpeedy relief be obtained, the iſſue will be, not only a 
valt oppreſſion on a very  wotthy ſervant of God, but alſo a 
confuſion upon the whole body of diffenters in thoſe colonies, 
where they are languiftiizg under my lord Cornbury*s arbitrary 
and unaccountable government. We do therefore * 
| ollicit 
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- $701, manuſcript minutes and letters, which I have ſeen, about 
the time, and after the ſettlement of the charter, take it 
for granted, that upon the death or abſence of the go- 
vernor and lieutenant governor, the ſenior counſellor 
would preſide, and an inſtruction from the crown has 
been given for that purpoſe ; but the expreſſion in the 
charter, if it will admit of this conſtruction, does not 
favor it: We muſt not wonder therefore, that twenty 
ſeven counſellors did not readily. give up their ſhare in 
the adminiſtration to him that happened tobe the eldeſt, 
It is a defect in the conſtitution, for although, for cer- 
tain purpoſes, ſeven counſellors make a quorum, yet in 
all acts, as commanders in chiet, it has been judged ne- 
ceſſary, that fifteen (or a majority of the whole number) 
ſhould give their conſent. This muſt be extremely 
inconvenient, eſpecially in time of war, when diſpatch, 
often, and ſecrecy, ſometimes, are of great importance, 
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Mx. 
follicit you, that you would humbly petition the queen's majeſty 
on this occaſion, and repreſent the ſufferings ot the diſſenters 
in thoſe parts of America which are carried on in ſo direct vio- 


lation of her majeſty's commands, of the laws of the nation, and 
the common rights of Engliſhmen. 


The diſtance. of a thouſand leagues between England and theſe 


colonies, and the uncertainty of communication in this time of 


war, make our condition under oppreſſors the more inſupport- 


able, e' er any relief or ſo much as a check, to fuch a governor 
as my lord Cornbury, can be obtained ; and beſpeaks the more 
lively compaſſion of thoſe unto whom we cry, as we now do 
unto you to be our advocates, It is the cauſe of the op- 
preſſed that you now have to plead; the cauſe of not only 
many thouſands in America, but of 3 great part of the Engliſh 
nation, and indeed the common cauſe of humanity itſelf. You 
may depend upon the truth of the repreſentation here laid be- 
fore you, and it is to be wiſhed that it may be publiſhed unto 
the whole Engliſh nation.- 


The defires of many, of the moſt eminent perſons in New-England, 


thus addreſs unto you by the pen of, | 
To Sir H. Afhurſt, Sirs, your moſt humble ſeryant 
Sir W. Aſhurſt, and | 
Sir Edm. Harriſon, London. *'* 
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Ma. Stoughton's father was eſteemed by the people; 1702. 


was commander in chief of the forces of the colony in 
the firſt war againſt the Pequod Indians, and after that, 
many years a magiſtrate; and of a conſiderable eſtate for 
thoſe times. This circumſtance cauſed his own natural 
endowments, which were cultivated and improved by the 
beſt education the country afforded, to be more ob- 
ſerved and valued. He was, in early life, a candidate for 
the miniſtry; * but the people judged him proper to 
take his father's place as a magiſtrate; then employed 
him as their agent in England; and urged him a ſecond 
time to engage in the ſame ſervice. It is nd blemiſh in 
his character that he had many oppoſers. Every man, 
who makes it more his aim to ſerve than to pleaſe the 
people, may expect it. From the obſervations he made 
in his agency, he was convinced it was to no purpoſe to 
oppoſe the demands of king Charles; and from the ex- 
ample of the corporations in England, he was for ſurren- 
dering the charter rather than to ſuffer a judgment or 
decree againſt it. In ſuch caſe, a more favorable ad- 
miniſtration might be expected to ſucceed it, and in better 
times there would be a greater ehance for re-aſſuming it. 
He conſented to act as one of the council under Sir 
Edmund Andros, in hopes, by that means, to render the 
new form of government more eaſy. By this ſtep he 
loſt the favour of the people, and yet did not obtain the 

| ; wavy confidence 


We 


* Many gentlemen, before and fince Mr. Stoughton, who have 
been probationers for the miniſtry, have afterwards made a 
* at the bar, and in the legiſlative as well as executive courts 9 
of the province, gained great reputation; and ſome, who have 
been ſettled miniſters, have not been leſs eſteemed for leaving 
their pariſhes where an inſufficient. ſupport has been afforded, 
or there has been other good cauſe aſſigned ; but theſe inſtances 
are more rare, The New-England clergy do not aſſume an 
indelible character; however, after having been once ordained, 
or, to uſe one of their own as well as a. ſcriptural expreflive 
term, /eperated to the work of the miniſtry, there ſeems to be 
ſome more ſpecial reaſons requiſite to juſtify the forſaking this, 
than would be ſufficient in the caſe of a civil employment or 
courſe of life. Hg 7 | 


17 
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oz, Confidence of the governor, Who would willingly have 
been rid of him, ſeldom conſuſted him, and by the in- 


fluence he had over the majority of the council, generally 
carried the votes againſt his mind. He joined upon the 
revolution with the old magiſtrates, who made no ſcru- 
ple of receiving him, in te- aſſuming the government; 
but upon the election afterwards made by the people he 
did not obtain a vote. At the defire of the council and 
repreſentatives he drew up a narrative of the proceed- 
ings of Sir Edmund and his accomplices, ſigned by him 
and feveral others of the council; * in which they modeſt- 
ly take exception to many things in the adminiſtration, 
and exculpate themſelves from any ſhare in them. He 
was nine years lieutenant governor, and ſix of them com- 
mander 1m chief ; had experienced the two extremes of 
popular and abſolute government; and not only himſelf 
approved of a mean between both, but was better qua- 
hfied to recommend it, by a diſcreet adminiſtration, tothe 
people of the province. He died a batchelor. Iuſtead of 
children, he ſaw, before his death, a college reared at 
his expence, which took the name of Stoughton hall. + 
He had good reaſon to think it would tranſmit a grate- 
ful remembrance of his name to ſucceeding ages. 

- Ot 


* They conclude their narrative with theſe words, Theſe are 
«© the chief matters which upon this occaſion, without any un- 
due prejudice againſt any man, or deſign to jultify the defects 
« of ourſelves in the performance of our own ſhares of duty, 

but in anſwer to the deſire ſignified to us as above, we have 
& to ſet forth; profeſſing truly, that by ſuch a ſtate of things 
« as we had the experience and feeling of, the places that we 
„ held were rendered exceeding uneaſy to us, and that out of 
% a fincere refpe@ to the proſperity of theſe their mazeſty's 
« plantations, we could not but be very defirous, that through 
* the favor of God and our fuperiors, all due redreſs might in 

e a good HAPPY ſeaſon be obtained; and the way of govern- 
„ ing Englith fubjects in their majeſties dominions, without an 

aſſembly of the people's repreſentatives, be baniſhed forever. 

| „Will. Stoughton. 


„ Thomas Hinckley Wait Winthrop 
« Barth. Gedney Sam. Shrimpron ? 
+ The foundation ſtone was laid the gth of May 1698. 
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SiR Henry Aſhurſt® and Conſtantine Phips had con- 
tinued agents for the province, in England, for ten years 
together, Divers attempts had been made, by Mr. 
Mather's friends, to ſend him again to England in the 
ſervice of the province; and, after Mr. Stoughton's 
death, the two houſes” came to a reſolution to chuſe ſome 
perſon in the province, and ſend him to England as their 
agent; and a great intereſt was made that Mr. Mather 

might be the man; but it happened that Mr. Cooke, 
or. had not forgot their former difference when 


1702. 


joint agents, ſtood as well with the aſſembly at this time 


as he had ever done, and had influence enough to pre- 
vent Mr. Mather from fucceeding. The choice fell 
upon Waitſtill Winthrop, grandſon to the firſt governor 
of the Maſſachuſets and ſon to the firft governor of 


Connecticut, and who either out of reſpect to his family, 


or for ſome other reaſon which does not now appear, was 

confdendl as preſident of the council, although there 

were many who by priority of appointment, the rule 
generally Wen r have Needed him. AQ 


Tu F 1 claim to che country caſt of the tive! 
Kennebeck and to an excluſive fiſhery upon the ſea coaft 
were the reaſons publickly aſſigned for the choice of an 
agent at this time, and an addreſs to the king had paſſed 
the council and aſſembly, and Mr. Winthrop's inſtructions 
were prepared. Theſe proceedings of the French were 
really alarming. The profeſſed reaſons, however, were 
not the true reaſons: / Mr. Dudley's ſollicitations forthe 
government were known,” and, although his intereſt 4n 


the province was increaſing, yet, a majority of the gene- 


ral court had a very ill opinion of him. Mr. Winthrop | 


vas a good fort of a man, and although he was of a e. 
nius rather inferior to either of his anceſtors, yet he Was 
n and the 2 againſt Mr. ie wiſhed 0 

K e haus 


* Sir Henry was finally diſiſſed ja e Lord Bellamont left 
the province. 


170. have him governor. They flattered themſelves that his 
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being acceptable to the country would, together with his 
family and his eſtate, both which were of the firſt rate, 
be ſufficient to recommend him, but they were miſtaken. 
Winthrop, was a plain honeſt man. Dudley had been 
many years well acquainted with the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of a court, and would have been more than a match 
for him. Juſt as he was about'to embark, news came 
that Mr. Dudley was appointed governor, .and Thomas 
Povey lieutenant governor. The reaſon of Mr. Win- 
throp's appointment to the agency immediately appeared. 
The vote for his inſtructions was reconſidered and his 
voyage laid aſide. It was thought proper, however, that 
the addreſs to the king ſhould be forwarded. This was 
ſent to Mr. Phips. A ſecond addreſs accompanied it, 
occaſioned by advice of a bill being brought into the 
houſe of lords for diſſolving charter governments. It is 
not probable that the Maſſachuſets charter was the ſpe- 
_ cial occaſion of this bill. It differs ſo little from the 
commiſſions 1n the royal governments, as they are called, 
as not ta be worth notice. About this time, or a little 
before, the ſpirit - againſt the King had cauſed the re- 
aſſumption of many grants which he had made of pri- 
vate eſtates. If there was a ſpecial prejudice againſt 
colony charters, it is probable the charter to Pennſyl- 
vania was the moſt exceptionable. The proprietor was 
obnoxious, had abſconded a few years before upon a 
ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices, and was ſtill under a 
cloud. The Maſſachuſets inſtruct their agents as follows. 
As to the bill, ſaid to be lying before the houſe of lords, 
- *©for the diſſolving charter governments in the planta- 
“ tions, we intreat you to be very watchful in that mat- 
ster and uſe utmoſt diligence, by all convenient means, 
to prevent our being comprehended in or concluded by 
*& the ſame. Our circumſtances are different from thoſe 
c of other plantations under charter government, our firſt 
* ſettlement being wholly at our own coſt and charge 
, e and 
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« and by our preſent ſettlement we are already reduced s. 


eto a more immediate dependance on the crown, his ma- 
« jeſty having reſerved to himſelf the nomination of our 
« governor, lieutenant governor, and fecretary, and a 
“negative on our laws.” In their addreſs to the king 
they thus expreſs themſelves. ** And foraſmuch as we 
« are given to underſtand that, through the ſuggeſtions 
of ſome perſons not well affected to charter govern- 
e ments, a bill has been preferred in the houſe of lords 
for vacating charter and proprietary governments with- 
ein your majeſty's plantations, we in all ſubmiſſion crave 
« leave humbly to pray your majeſty's grace and favor 
e towards your good ſubjects within this your province, 
e that no fach ſuggeſtions may make an impreſſion in 
* your royal breaſt to deprive us of thoſe privileges 
«* which we enjoy under your majeſty's moſt gracious 
grant, and that we may not be included in any ſuch 
« act to our prejudice, without having opportunity given 


d us of being heard and ſpeaking for ourſelves,” The 


bill was dropped in the houſe of lords, and, a war with 
France being every day expected, the longeſt ſword was 
to determine the points complained of in the firſt addreſs. 


Tur ſending theſe addrefies to Phips was grievous - 
to Aſhurſt.“ Although he had not very ſhining talents, 


yet being a member of parliament, having a great family 


intereſt, and being an honeſt man and conſcientious in 
the diſcharge of his truſt, he had been very ſerviceable _ 

1571 e 10 

* 127 ' 8-7 ins 110 
* Sir Henry Aſhurſt was ſon to Henry Aſhurſt, Eſq ; who had a 
great hand in ſettling the corporation for Zenn the 
goſpel among the Indians in New-Eogland and parts adjacent. 
dir Henry being a zealous diſſenter, accompanied Mr. Baxter 
when he was brought to his trial before a ſavage judge, was at 
the expence of fees for his counſal and, after the trial, led bim 
through the croud and conveyed him away ia a coach. Not- 
withſtanding this, he was created a. baronet in the ſame reign, 
whea diſſenters, in. oppoſition o the church of England, were 


* p C 12 my” 


* 
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to che province. Ile had however the fate of moſt 
agents. As ſoon as the party againſt him found they were 


ſtrong enough they left him out of the agency, and he 


made frequent complaints that they had ſlighted his ſer- 
vices and neglected giving him an adequate reward. 
All the agents who had been employed before him, 
except Mr. Winſlow, were unſucceſsful and ſeveral, pro- 
bably for that reaſon, thought unfaithful. The firſt 
who were employed were Weld, Peters and Hibbins, in 
1640. They borrowed money for the ſervice of the 


colony, and proper care not being taken by the goyern- 


ment for the payment, . theſe agents for ſeveral years 
after, were contending about the proportion in which 


they ſhould pay it themſelves. Winſlow, who went over 


1646, ſoon found more profitable employment, but 
his allowance was fo ſcant from the colony that the cor- 
oration for propagating the goſpel among the Ingians al- 
owed him V. 1 30 ſterling for promoting that deſign, but 
wrote to the government that it ought to be reſtored. 
We and Norton were ſent in 1660. Norton, laid 
the reproaches he met with ſo much to heart as to affect 
his health and ſhorten his life. In 1677. Stoughton 
and Bulkley were employed, and ſoon after their return 
it yas faid by thoſe who charged Bulkley with too gteat 
compliance with court meaſures, that bis ſun ſet in a 
cloud. He died of melancholy. Stoughton was re- 
proached, and, although he had a majority of the court 
in his favor, he could not be prevailed on to riſque his 
reputation a ſecond time. Dudley and Richards were 
tne next, in 1682, The former managed the whole 
u Ly. 24 1, + bahatly 


in favor, juſt b=fore the revolution. His lady was daggheer 
of lord Paget.“ He died in 1716; leaving only one ſoh, Sir 
Henry Aſhurſt, who married a daughter and coheireſs of Sir 
Thomas Draper, of Sunninghill-park, Beikſhire, and was mem- 


ber for Windſor in 1714, and died in 1732 without iffue, ſo 


3 the title is extiact, bat the deſceudants of the © firſt 
enry by the younger branches remain and the family is fill 


© KeſpeRable. 
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buſineſs and bore the whole blame; but, being of a very 1702. 


different temper from ſome of his predeceſſors, inſtead of 
laying to heart the ſlight of his countrymen, he was 
politic enough to Improve frowns at home to proc ure 
favors from abroad. Mather, Cooke and Oakes were 
employed to ſollicit the reſtoration of the firſt charter. 
In this they failed. Mather without the conſent of his 
brethren accepted the preſent charter, and although, at 
firſt, a majority of the. court acknowledged his-merit, 
the oppoſite pafty ſoon after prevailed, and he failed 
of his expected reward, and complained all his life of 


the ingratitude of his comms. after having ſpent. 


not only his time but part of his eſtate in public ſervice. 
1 would draw a veil over our tranſactions relative to 
agents, if my obligations to truth would permit me. 


Errors and failings, as well as laudable deeds, in paſt 5 


ages, may be rendered uſeful,” by exciting poſterity to 
avoid the one and to imitate the o.her. 4 


"4s 
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From the arrival of Governor Dudley, in 1702, 
to the arrival of Governor Shute, in 1716, 


8 


| R. Dudley was received with ceremony and 
marks of reſpect, even by thoſe who had been 

his greateſt oppoſers in the reign of King 

p James. Winthrop, Cooke, Hutchinſon,* 
Foſter, Addington, Ruſſell, Phillips, Browne, Sargent 
and others, who had been of the council which com- 
mitted him to priſon, where he lay 20 weeks, were of the 
council when he arrived. Upon ſuch political changes, 


a general amneſty is oftentimes adviſeable and neceſſary. 


Tur affront and inſult ſhewn by Lewis the 14th, not 
only to the prince upon the throne, but to the Engliſh 
nation, 1n proclaiming another perſon king, had rendered 


a war with France inevitable, before the governor left 
England. The news of its being proclaimed, arrived in 


a few weeks after him, Nothing leſs could be expected 
than a war with the Indians alſo. Ever ſince the peace, 
in 1698, the governor of Canada, by his emiſſaries, had 
been continually exciting them to hoſtilities; and juſti- 
hed himſelt upon this principle, that the Indians having 
caſt themſelves upon the French, long ſince, as their 
protectors, and being proprietors of the eaſtern country, 
here, the Engliſh had uſurped a juriſdiction, "which as 
far weſtward as Kennebeck rightully belonged to the 


French 
® Col. Hutchinſon had the command of the caſtle when Mr. 


Dudley arrived, but was removed and ſucceeded by lieutenant: 


4 governor Povey. | 5 


a 
* 
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French, the Engliſh therefore were to be conſidered as 0. 
intrudets and invaders upon the juriſdiction of the Frenen 
and upon the property of the Indians. el 

Tus governor, the firſt ſummer, viſited all the eaſtern 
frontiers as far as Pemaquid; taking ſuch gentlemen of 
the general court with him as he thought proper; + met 
the delegates from the Indian tribes and confirmed the 
former treaties which had been made. He had recom- 
mended, in his firſt ſpeech to the aſſembly, the rebuild - 
ing the fort at Pemaquid; and the gentlemen, who 
accompanied him eaſt, reported in favor of it, and their 
report was accepted by the council; but the houſe con · 
tinued of the ſame mind they had formerly been, urging 
that all the money they could raiſe would be wanted for 
other ſervices more neceſſary than that, and refuſed to 
comply with the governor's propoſal. - His heart was ſet 
upon it; the miniſtry continued their prejudice in favor 
of this particular ſpot, and, it isnot improbable, that he 
had given encouragement he ſhould be able to — 


point, which his predeceſſors could not, and 
was the more mortified at the failure. e- F 
Tux Indians, upon the Maſſachuſets frontiers, conti- 
nued quiet this year, but the Nova-Scotia Indians ſeized 
three of the fiſhing veſſels belonging to this province, 
upon a report that war was declared. The council at- 
tempted to recover them, and by the interp. ſition of 
Bruillon, governor of Nova Scotia, two, if no. .;.c third, 
were reſtored. e ee 8 2 


Ar the firſt. election Mr. Dudley treated the houſe 
more cavalierly than Sir William Phips or Lord Bellamont 
had ever done. After the liſt of councellors elect had been 
preſented, ** A meſſage was ſent, from his excellency, to 
deſire Mr, ſpeaker and the houſe forthwith to attend 
im in the council chamber; and, Mr. ſpeaker and the 
houſe being come up, his excellency obſerved to them, 


appoint commjttees 
| " wa 


+ He always refuſed to allow the two houſes to 
to attend him upon any treaties. 


8 * 
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that in their bſt of elections, preſented to him, he took 
notice that there were ſeveral gentlemen left out, that 


were of the council laſt year, who were of good ability, 


for eſtate and otherwiſe, to ſerve her majeſty and well 
diſpoſed thereto, and that ſome others who were new 
elected, were not ſo well qualified; ſome of them being 
af little or mean eſtate; and withal ſignified, that he 
ſhould-expunge five of the names in their liſt, viz. Ehſha 
Cooke and Peter Sargent Eſq's, Mr. Thomas Oakes, Mr. 
John Saffin and Mr. John Bradford, and, diſſmiſſed the 
houſe, who returned to their chamber :* Cooke had 
been of the council nine or ten years, had been aſſiſtant 
before the revolution, married a daughter of governor 
Leveret, and was allied to the beſt families in the pro- 
vince, had a better eſtate than the governor himſelf, 
but then he had been agent in England, and diſcovered 
greater zeal for proſecuting the complaints againſt Andros, 
Dudley, &c. than any of his fellow agents. Sargent 
had married the relict of Sir William Phips. Oakes had 
been one of the agents in England alſo, and under the 
direction of Cooke. Saffin was a principal inhabitant ot 


Briſtol, (the father of Thomas Saffin in Stepney church 


yard, whoſe memory the author of the ſpectator has im- 


mortalized) and Bradford was grandſon-of the firſt wor- 


thy governor ot Plimouth. 


Ine had been but one inſtance, of the governor's 
refulal of a.councellor, ſince the charter. The right of 


refuſal could not be diſputed. Had the power been 


frequently exerciſed, leſs exception would have been ta- 


ken to this inſtance; but the long diſuſe of it cauſed the 


re- aſſumption of it, upon ſo many perſons at once, to be 


more diſagreeable. Oakes was of the Houſe, and, not- 
withſtanding the negative as a councellor, remained there: 
and, if he could be of any conſequence, this would add 
to his weight. | pers Fes: > 


Pp Loxp Cornbury, governor of New-Vork, ſome time il 
in the month of May, - adviſed Mr. Dudley of an army 
| | 5 of 
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of French and Indians, intending to make a deſcent upon 
Deerfield, in the Maſſachuſets probince. The intelli - 
gence was brought to Albany, by ſome of the praying 
or chriſtianized Mohawks, who had been to vit their 
frends at Cagnawaga in Canada, who formerly had be- 
longed to the ſame village, about forty miles from Albany. A 
This deſign was not immediately carried into execution. 

WHILST every one was fearing: hoſtilities frotn the 
Indians, ſeveral Engliſhmen, pretending friendſhip to 
Caſtine, ſon of the Baron de St. Caſtine by an Indian wo- 8 
man, who now lived at Penobſcot, plundered his houſe, 
c. and made. great ſpoil. Upon his complaint to the 
| government, he was aſſured the action ſhould not go with- 
out due puniſhment, and that reſtitution ſhould be made, 
About the ſame time, the Indians did miſchief to ſome 
of the people of Kennebeck : Which action was firſt, I 
cannot alcertain., Perhaps neither of them was from re- 
ſentment or revenge for the other. . 

Brod E the end of the year, the blow threatned in the 
beginning of it, was ſtruck upon Deerfield, This was 
the molt remote ſettlement upon Connecticut river, ex- 
cept a few families at Squakheag or Northfield adjoining; 
to it. Deerfield, being eaſieſt. of acceſs of any place 
upon the river, had often ſuſſered by ſmall parties. In 
1697, an attempt was made upon it, but failed of ſucceſs- 
through the vigilance and bravery of the inhabitants“ 
with Mr. Williams their miniſter at their head. Col. 
Schuyler, _ of Albany, had obtained information of the 
deſigns of the enemy upon it this year, and gave notice 
ſcaſonable enough to put the people upon their guard. 
It was afterwards thought remarkable, that the miniſter. 
had it ſtrongly impreſſed upon his mind, that the town 
would be deſtroyed. It would not have been very ſtrange 
if this impreſſion. had never been off his mind. He 
warned his people of it in his ſermons, but too many 
made light of the intelligence, andof the impreſſions which 
naturally followed. The government, upon his applica- 
tion, ordered 20 ſoldiers as a guard. The party, * 0 
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had been fitted out at Canada, conſiſted of about 300 
French and Indians, under Hertel de Rouville, who had 
four brothers with him; their father had been a noted 
Partiſan, but was now unable to take ſo long a march. 
They came upon the town, the night after the 28th of 
February. In the fore part of the night, and until 
about two hours before day, the watch kept the ſtreets; 
and, then, unfortunately went all to ſteep. The enemy, 
who had been hovering about them, and kept continu- 
ally reconnoitring, perceived all to be quiet, and firſt ſur- 
prized the fort or principal garriſon houſe. The ſnow 
was ſo high, in drifts, that they had no difficulty in 


jumping over the walls. Another party broke into the 


_ hams, 


houſe of Mr. Williams, the miniſter, who, rifing from 
his bed, diſcovered near '20 entering. He expected im- 
mediate death, but had the firmneſs of mind to take down 
a piſtol, which he always kept loaded upon his teſter, 
and to preſent it to the breaſt of the firſt Indian who 
came up to him, The piſtol, fortunately for Mr. Wil- 
Ke only and miſſed fire. Had he killed the 
Indian, his own lite no doubt would have been taken in 
revenge. Being, in effect, diſarmed, he was ſeized and 
pinioned, and kept ſtanding, in his ſhirt only, in that cold 
ſeaſon, the ſpace of an hour. In the mean time, his houſe 
was plundered, and two of his children and. a ne 
woman murdered. His wife and five other children were 
ſuffered to put on their cloaths, and then he himſelf was 
allowed to dreſs and prepare for a long march. - : 
Oruxx parties fell upon other houſes in the town. 


and flew about forty perſons, and made about 100 more 
priſoners. Sun about an hour high, the enemy had fi- 


niſhed their work, and took their departure, leaving all 
the houſes, outhouſes, &c. in flames. Mrs. Williams had 
ſcarcely recovered from her lying in, and was in a weak 


| ſtate. The enemy made all the haſte they could, leſt a 


farther, as faſt as they did. He knew the conſequence, 


ſuperior force ſhould overtake them. The ſecond day, 
ſhe let her huſband know ſhe was unable to travel any 


& » 


and 
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and would gladly have remained with her | and- aſſiſted 795 
her; but they had different maſters, and leave could not 
be obtained, and he was carried from her and ſoon after 
heard that her maſter had ſunk his hatchet into her 
brains. One cannot eaſily conceive of greater diftreſs, 
than what an affectionate huſband muſt then have 
About twenty more of the priſoners, in their travel to- 
wards Canada, gave out and were killed alſo.? They 
were 25 days between Deerfield and Chambli, depend- 
ing upon hunting for their ſupport as they travelled. + 
Vaudreuil, the French governor of Canada, treated theſe 
priſoners with humanity ; and although thelndians have 
been encouraged, by premiums upon priſoners and ſcalps 

44 | | to 


® This is not mentioned as an inſtance of ſavage barbatity. 
Their own preſervation often depends upon their deſtroyin 

their priſoners. Henry the fifth of- England killed in cold 

the flower of France, when he ſuppoſed his owa little army to be 

ia danger. The Indians after theſe onſets, always ſuſpected to 

be purſued. If they left their grown captives in the woods, they 
would diſcover them to the purſuers, if ſuch captives ſhould be 
found by them. To leave young children to die would be more 
cruel than to kill them outright. Their barbarites were com- 
mitted, when they were intoxicated with liquor or enraged with 
paſſion. Some of the children who were taken at Detrhield, 
they drew upon ſlays; at other times they have been known to 
carry them in their arms or upon their backs to Canada. This 
tenderneſs has occaſioned the beginning of an affection, which. 

in a few years has been fo rivetted, that the parents of the child-. 
ren, who have gone to Canada to ſeek them, could by no means 
prevail upon them to leave the Indians and return home. One 
of Mr. Williams's daughters married an Indian huſband and yet 
lives with them. I ſaw at Albany two or three men, in the year 
1744, who came in with the Indians to trade, and who ba 
been taken at Groton in this, that is called Queen Ann's war. 
One of them —— Tarbell, was faid to be one of the wealthieſt” 
of the Cagnawaga tribe. He made a viſit in. his Indian dreſs 
and with his Indian complexion (for by means of greaſe and 
paints but little difference could be diſcerned) to his relations 
at Groton, but had no inclination to remain there. Shs fs 
+ Moſt of the captives were redeemed after ſome years. Two of 
Mr. William's ſons, after their return, were worthy. miniſters: 
of amiable characters, one at Waltham, now deceaſed ; the other 
&!l living at Long-Meadow, in Springfield. % 
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to lay waſte the Engliſh frontiers, yet the captives, ho 
have been carried to Canada, have often received very 
kind uſage from the French inhabitants. _ 
Tut unfortunate provinces of Mafſichuſets-bay and 
New-Harhpfhire, were the only people upon the conti- 
nent againſt whom the French and Indians, during a ten 
vears war, exerted their ſtrength. Connecticut and 
Rhode -Ifland were covered by the Maffachuſets. New 
Vork took care of themſelves, and of the colonies ſouth 
of them, by a neutrality which the Iroquois or ſix nations 
(inflasnced by thoſe who had the direction of Indian 
affairs) engaged to obſerve between the Engliſh and 
French. This was, in effect, a neutrality between the 
French and the Engliſh governments to the ſouthward 
of New-England. Nothing could be more acceptable 
to the Canadians. Fhe New. England governments felt 
the terrible conſequences, Charlevoix gives this account 
Fit Teganifforens arrived, a little while after, at 
% Montreal, and, in the* conference which he had with 
the commander in chief, he appeared at firſt, to be 
out of humor, which boded ill to the buſineſs he 
* came upon. The Europeans, ſays he, are an out of 
t the way people ; after they have made peace, one with 
* another, they go to war again, for meer nothing at all. 
This is not our practice; after we have once ſigned to 
ia tteaty, there muſt be ſome very ſtrong reaſons to 
t induce us to break it. He went on and declared, that 
< his nation ſnould not engage in a war which they did 
<* not approve of, neither on one fide nor the other. 
* Monſ. de Vaudreuil let Teganiſſorens know, that he 
_ < deſired nothing further; and, that the Jroquois might 
have no pretence to break ſo advantageous a neutra- 
„ lity, he determined to fend out no parties towards 


« which they Had ſworn, and of which they had begun 
ee 77-21 171: 4, On 
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« to feel the benefit z; but you may ſce that they were 
« much ſet upon including the 
« be conſidered as mediators etween them and. us. 
% Mr. HEEL a who, had very early ſeen-through their 
« deſign, had Garg the court with it, and * 
« for anſwer, that if he was able to carry on the war 
& to advantage without putti ot the 79 — to 120 a 
t traordinary expence, he ſhop the propaſal 

the Iroquois; otherwiſe, he 42 75 1225 * mo 
00 for America, upon the beſt terms he could, but that 
« jt was not for his majeſty 8 honor that his governor 


and lientenant general ſhauld be 7 firſt mofer of it. 
The miniſter added, that he it would be moſt 


« that the French did nat deſire to diſturb the 
« the country; that altho' they were very able to 
« carry on a vigorous war, yet they preferred the! 
« of Canada toall the. adyantages they might reap ft rom 
« the ſuperiority. of their arms; and if the ſix nations, 
convinced that this was apr adele ſhould 8 a 
Engliſh to aſk. a neutrality for 880 colonies 1 3 
« dreuil might conſider of 14 Fi but that he Ne 5 
* come. to a concluſion without 85 | a from the LSE : 
Lam ſenſible Charlevoix ſays, « the Boftaneers 
« would have obtained the ſame t _ from the Abena- 
quis or eaſtern Indians.“ It is certain, that the Maſſa- 
chuſets government d have. 
the. caſtern Indians had continue 
Engliſh) that they ſhould. nat. be abliged to £9 to war 
but the Maflaghuſets, in all their 
he calte:nlndians, made rage for the other 
hemſelves; 


againſt Connecticut or NewYork would bel 


ce 


been deem- 


ed a breach of the. peace, as. well as thoſe againſt the 
Maſſachuſets; whereas che e 

| Albanians, ſuffered. | 
their province and fall upon any of, our frontiers,  with- 


out looking PPAR it to be a Wee of the neutrality, 


ers, or rather the 
the Canada-Indians , to go through 


ia carrie 
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carried on great trade both with French and Indians, at 
793" the ſame time; and ſometimes the plunder, made in the 


ae 
142 


county of dread yards became merchandize in Albany, 
Peop 


Some of the le deteſted ſuch proceedings, par- 


5 Col. John Schuyler of Albany; who, by means J 
of the Indians of the ſix nations in tne Engliſh intereſt, 
tions of the : | 


informed himſelf of the intended ex 
French, and French Indians, and gave frequent notice to 


the people upon our frontiers to be upon their guard; 
but moſt of the inroads made upon us he had it not . 


in his power to diſcover. _ 


THrarT the French might improve this plan to greater | 
advantage, they drew off, about this time, agreat number 


of the Abenaquis families from Penobſcot, Norridgewock 


Saco, Pigwacket, &c. and ſettled them at Becancour and : 


St. Francois, in Canada, where they were known to the 
Engliſh by the name of St. Francois Indians. Here they 


were under the conſtant direction of the governor ot; 


Canada, and were ſent out, from time to time, with parties 


of the fix nations in the French intereſt and French 


Canadians, to maſſacre the men, women and children 


upon the eaſt and weſt frontiers. Charlevoix fays 


* they were intended as a barrier againſt the inroads of 


the ſix nations, in caſe of a future war between them 


„ and the French.“ 1 | 
Tre Maſſachuſets, thus harraſſed and 


dians, the general court promiſed a bounty or reward, 


no leſs than forty pounds, for every Indian ſcalp. Capi 
1 


Tyng went out in the winter and brought in five. 


* 


lexed, 1 
thought it neceſſary to remain no longer on the defenſive 
only; and, in the fall, ſent out three or four hundred 
men to a noted ſettlement of the Indians at Pigwacket,W 
and another party to the ponds, Oſſapy, &c. upon thei 
back of the eaſtern frontier ; but neither party met wii 
the enemy. Soon after, Col. March going out with an 
other party, killed and took about a dozen of the enemy 
This meaſure not anſwering expectation; to encourage 
ſmall parties of the Engliſh to 32 and hunt the In- 
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In the ſpring, another project was tried. About an 75. 
hundred Indians were obtained from Connecticut and 
poſted at Berwick, in the county of York ; but theſe In- 
aians were not only ſtrangers to the woods, and wholly 
"We noranr of the frontiers of Canada, but by long living 
Wn a depreſſed ſtate among the Engliſh, were diſpirited, 
W-ncrvated and unfit for this ſervice, and nothing remark- 
ble was effected. Had not the fix nations been reſtrained, 
Warties of them, harraſſing the French ſettlements, 
Would have induced the French, for their own preſerva- 
oon, to have ſuffered the frontiers of New-England, as 
ell as New-York, to have remained unmoleſted. - 
= ALL theſe attempts failing, a ſtill more expenſive 
Wndertaking was agreed on. It was by that ann 
Wrmy, to ſweep the coaſt and country from Piſcataqua 
ver to NovaScotia, would ſtrike terror into the Indians 
nd bring them to reaſon, Col. Church, noted for his 
ploits in former wars, eſpecially in Phillip's war, was 
irched upon to command in this expedition, and had 
gers to inliſt as many as he could, both of Engliſh and 
dians, who had been in-ſervice before, This is called, 
dren y Charlevoix, an expedition againſt Port- royal; but 
x fays WW hurch was inſtructed not to DK 5 any attempt againſt 
ads oe fort there, and to ravage the country only. Mr, 
| them WB udley had intimations of the queen's intention, to ſend 
Pips the next year for the reduction of that fortreſs. + 
lexed, BF Crurcn had 550 ſoldiers under him, in 14 ſmall 
fenſive Wanſports, and was provided with 36 whaleboats, and 
indredli nvoyed by the Jerſey man of war, of 48, the Goſport 
racket, WF 2, and the province ſnow of 14 guns. He ſtopped 
on the at Montinicus, and ſent two of his boats to Green- 
t with Wand, where he took four or five French and Indians, 
ich an- o ſerved him for pilots up Penobſcot river and to the 
nem dian ſettlements there. In this river he killed and took 


ourag RE 20 + captive _ 
the In- his he, publickly, gave as his reaſon. His enemies charged 
eward, m with a ſecret defire that the place might be preſerved, for” 


he fake of unlawful t ith inhabi I ich he 
. ul trade with the inhabitagts in Which he 
Cap | as to be 4 ſhartr. oe > | 2 . *. 8 hne. 
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captive divers of the enemy; among the captives wen 
Caſtine's daughter and her children, her husband any 
father being gone to France, where Caſtine had 25 
eſtate upon which he lived after he left America. The 
tranſports lay at Mount Deſart. Church, having take 
from them a freſh ſupply of proviſions, went in the boa 
up the weſtern Paſſimaquady. In the harbour he fou 
only a French woman and her children, upon an iſland 
and another family upon the main, near to it. He the 
went up che river, Where he took priſoners, Gourdot 
a French officer and his family, who lived in a ſmall 
cottage. Church ſeeing ſome of his men hovering oy 
another hut, he called to them to know what they wen 
doing; and upon their reply, that there were people ii 
the houſe who would not come out, he, -baftily, bid h 
men knock them in the head; which order they imm: 
diately obſerved. He was much blamed for this, aft 
his return, and excuſed himſelf but indifferently. H 
feared the enemy might fall upon his men, who he { 


e ̃ Ü» — OR ͤ rer“ IE RC AE Ids 4 


were off their guard, which put him in a paſſion. | 3 
went as high up the river as the falls, taking or deftro 5 5 
ing all in his way; miſſed Chartiers, another Frenc a 85 
officer who lived or was poſted there. The tranſp o 0 
took in the farees at the harbour or mouth of the , 
and carried them to Menis; the men of war ſtanding ill "a 
Port-royal. At Menis, he met with ſome oppoſition, i ha 
enemy firing from the banks as he rowed up the Tal —_ 
to the town; but he loſt none of his men. They foul A K 
plenty, not only of freſh proviſions but good liquor W-.. 
the town, which occaſioned ſuch diſorders among tl” 
men, eſpecially the Indians, that it was neceſſary te ſta 66 
all the caſks-which had any wine or ſpirits in them, and i S 
was done accorduigly.”” ere, the lieutenant of Church n 
own company, Barker (Charlevoix calls him the lieu 2 
nant general) and one man more were ſhot down, Wh 0 
were all that were loft in the expedition. After plu og 
dering ihe inhabitants of all their goods, they Jet on h 
ton on fire, and then embarked on board the W *. 
| he | v. 
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The inhabitants of a village, upon another branch of 1704- 
the river, ſuppoſed the Engliſh to be gone, and that they 
ſhould eſcape ; but Church went back with his boats; 
and, going up this branch, came unexpectedly upon the 
village and took what priſoners he had a mind to, and 
among the reſt, two gentlemen who had been ſent by 


Ar the governor of Port-royal to bring two companies of 
4 yl ſoldiers for the defence of the place againſt the men of 
i hy war which appeared in the gut. Church gave the gen- 


tlemen leave to return, for the ſake of ſending a meſſage 


l | | : 1 
a {ms by them to the governor, to defire him to acquaint the 


S © "WM covernor of Canada, that if he did not prevent his French 
* * and Indians from committing ſuch harbarities upon poor 
os helpleſs women and children, as the people of Deerfield 


had ſuffered the laſt year, he would return with a thou- 
ſand Indians and let them looſe upon the frontiers of 
Canada to commit the like barbarities there; This the 
French governor mult know to be a gafconade.” © 
Tus forces, after this, went up what is called the 


imme 
„ali 
7. H 
he ſas 


b FUR eaſtern river and deſtroyed the ſettlements there, and 
N then returned to the tranſports, and joined the men of 
inſpo ar'at Por t- royal; Where it was agreed, ; both '- by 2 


7 // œ¶ Ee TS ð³ð : „ 


ad land officers, that no attempt ſhould be made. The 
nen of war returned to Mount Deſart harbour, and 
hurch, with his tranſports, went up to Chignecto. The 


8 babitants all fled, taking with them as much of their 

1 Wubltance as they could carry away; the Teſt they left 

y 20 the metcy of the Engliſh, Who laid all waſte. - From 
2 Fhignecto they went to Mount Deſart; the men of war 
* Peing gone to Boſton, the tranſports followed; and ftop- © _ 
cs +: Cxſco-bay, Church found orders lodged there, | 
ths rom the governor, to go up Kennebeck river as far as 

+ led orridgewock fort; but having intelligence that it was 

\ Wi <rf<d, and his men having undergone much fatigue,. 
RA " Gs thought it beſt to return home. | 


Tunis expedition Mr. Dudley ſuppoſes, in his ſpeech 
o the aſſembly, ſtruck great terror into the Indians, and 
irove them from our trontiers ; but it appears from 
You; II. L Churches 


A 
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1704. Church's journal, that the poor Acadians, who had been ſo 


often ravaged before, were the principal ſufferers now, 
and that the Indians were little or nothing annoyed.* 


An exploit of Caleb Lyman, of Northampton, deſerves 
to be recorded. Hearing of a ſmall party-of Indians at 
Cohaſs, far up Connecticut river, he went out with only 
five friend Indians, and, after nine or ten days travel, 
came upon the enemy Indians in the night, killed feven 
out of nine, and the other two eſcaped, but wounded. 


Tuis may be placed among the favourable years; but 


the frontiers were not without annoyance. In April, 
an Indian ſcout killed Edward Taylor at Lamprey river 
and carried his wiſe and child to Canada; Major Hilton 
with 20 men purſuing without overtaking them. Th 
lay in wait to take Major Waldron at Cochecho, but 
miſſed him, carrying olf one of his ſervants in his ſtead. 
July 31. About four hundred, French and Indians, fell 
upon Lancaſter, and aſſaulted ſix garriſon houſes at the 
ſame time, which made a brave detence. They burned 
8 many 


Mr. Dudley laid himſelf open to cenſure. The profefſed de. 
ſign was the reduction of port- royal. When it was known 
that this never was the real deſign, it was not an eaſy thing to 
perſuade the people that want of orders from the queen was 
the true cauſe. A correſpondence between the friends of the 
governor and the French in Acadie was ſuſpected, and it was 
ſaid the place muſt be preſerved for the fake of trade, in the 

rofits of which the governor was to have his ſhare, ** When 
hurch went with his forces to Port; royal he could eafily have 
taken the fort, or done any thing in the world, hut the reaſon 
which he has often given for his not doing it is, becauſe you 
abſolutely forbad him, you peremptorily forbad him; The 
cauſe you aſſigned was, becauſe the matter had been laid be- 
fore the queen, and the queen had ſent over no orders for it, 
and though the queen had ſent no orders we ſend with a 
pretence to take it. But the ſtory grows now too black @ 
ſtory for me to meddle with it. The expedition baffled 
The fort never ſa much as demanded An eternal grave ſtone 
laid on our buried captives——A neſt of hornets provoked 
to fly cut upon us—— A ſhame caſt upon us that will never be 


forgotten date not, I cannot meddle with theſe myfteries.”. 


ation Mather's letter 1% Gov. Dadley, Jan. 20. 1707. 
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many other dwelling houſes and the meeting houſe. An 
alarm was ſoon ſpread, and 4oo men were in the town 
before hight, who engaped the enemy with ſome loſs on 
both ſides. The beginning of Auguſt, a party of the 
enemy, lying in wait, fired upon a ſmall ſcout going from 
Northampton to Weſtfield, killed one man and took two 


priſoners z but more of our forces being behind, they 


came up, retook the two men and killed two of theIndians. 
Soon after, they killed lieutenant Wyler and ſeveral 
others at Groton, and at a plantation called Natheway. 

Almsbury, Haverhill and Vork, in the Maſſachuſets 
and Exeter, Dover and Oyſter river, in New-Hampſhire, 
ſuffered more or leſs, this furnmer, by the enemy. 

Tux licentious practice, indulged among the feamen, 
of making depredations upon foreign nations in the eaſt 
and weft Indies was not wholly ſuppreſſed. JohnQuelch 
(who had been maſter of the brigantine Charles, and 
had committed many piratical acts upon the coaſt of 
India) came with ſeveral of his crew and landed, ſome in 
one part ot New-England, ſome in another. Quelch and 
ſix more were condemned at Boſton and executed. Some 
were admitted to be witneſſes for the king, ſome repriev- 
ed, and ſome pardoned. The governor, upon this occa- 
ſon, found old prejudices againſt him reviving. Reports 
were ſpread, of large ſums of money falling into the 
hands of the governor and of his ſon, the queen's ad- 
vocate, which however groundleſs eaſily obtained een 

2 R. 


+ I have taken fo many facts and remarks, in my firſt volume, 


from a manuſeript hiſtory of Mr. William Hubbard, one of the 
miviſters of Ipſwich, that I may not omit taking notice of his 
death, Sept. 14th, 1704, at the age of 83 years; and giving 
bim the character, he deſerved, of a man of learning, of a can- 
did and benevolent mind, accompanied, as it generally is, with 
a good degree of catholiciſm ; which, I think, was not ac- 
counted the moſt valuable part of his character in the age in 
which he lived. Among his other children, Nathanael Hub- 
bard, Eſq; ſhone with peculiar luſtre, inherited his father's 
virtues, eſpecially that amiable ſpirit of benevolence. He was 


of the council, and one of the juſtices of the ſuperior court, too 
late in life for his country to reap any long benefit. "YL 


1704. 
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Ma. Dudley's principles, in government, were too 
high for the Maſſachuſets people. He found it very 
difficult to maintain what appeared to him to be the juſt 
prerogative of the crown, and at the ſame time to recover 
and preſerve the eſteem of the country. The govern- 
ment had been ſo popular under the old charter, that 
the exerciſe of the powers reſerved to the crown by the 
new charter was ſubmitted to with reluctance. Sir Wil- 
liam Phips was under the influence of ſome of his coun- 
cil and ſome of the miniſters of note, and ſuffered re- 
mains of cuſtoms under the old form, hardly conſiſtent 
with the new. Mr. Stoughton expecting every day to 
be ſuperſeded, avoided all occaſions of controverſy. Lord 
Bellamont, indeed, in ſome inſtances, aſſumed more than 
he had right to. His quality and the high eſteem, at 
firſt, conceived of him, prevented any controverſies, dur- 
ing his very ſhoit adminiſtration. Mr. Dudley ſet out, 
with reſolution, to maintain his authority. The people 
were more jealous of him than they would have been 
of any other perſon. His negativing five of the council, 
the firſt election, was an unpopular ſtroke. The next 
year (1704) the two houſes choſe again two of the ne- 
gatived perſons, Mr. Cooke and Mr. Sargent, | and the 
governor again refuſed to approve of them. They 
were ſuch favourites of the houſe, that the ſpeaker, the 

houſe 


The governor, in the month of March this year, returhing by 
water from his other government of New-Hampſhire; before 
the brigantine in which he had taken his paſſage came up with 
Cape Ann, was ſurprized with as violent a ſtorm as had been 
known and of as long continuance. There being advice 
. brought to Boſton of his ſailing from Portſmouth and no fur- 
ther intelligence of him, it was generally apprehended that 
the veſſel muſt have foundered. At length came news of his 
arrival in the harbour of Gloceſter, having been four days at 
anchor on the back of the cape, expecting every hour to periſh, 
In a proclamation for a public thankſgiving, a few days after, 
notice 1s taken cf his wonderful preſervation from ſhipwreck. 


Ap. 4. 1704, died at Newbury Daniel Pierce, Eſq; of the council. 


July 20. 1704, died at Marſhfield Peregrine White, aged 83 years 
and 8 months, the firſt born in Plimouth colony. 
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houſe being preſent, addreſſed his excellency and pray- 170. 
ed him to reconſider his negative, and to approve of the 
choice. This was out of character, and the houſe diſho- 
noured themſelves and had the mortification of being de- 
nied. This year, neither of the perſons were choſe of 
the council, but one of them, Mr. Oakes, being choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe, upon the governor's being acquain- 
ted there with, he ſignified to the houſe that he diſap- 
proved of their choice, and directed them to proceed to 
the choice of another, which they refuſed to do. It 
had been always the practice, for the governor to give 
directions to the two houſes to proceed to the choice of 
councellors; but the diſpute about the ſpeaker prevent- 
ed it at this time, the council inſerted themſelves, and 
the queſtion being put, whether it was in the governor's 
power, by virtue of the charter, to refuſe the election of 
a ſpeaker and direct the choice of another, they deter- 
mined it was not, and immediately joined- the houſe in 
electing councellors. The next day the governor de- 
clared, that he looked upon it to be her majeſty's pre- 
rogative to allow or diſallow the choice of a ſpeaker, 
but he would not delay the aſſembly by diſputes, when 
the affairs of the war were ſo preſſing, ſaving to her 
majeſty her juſt rights at all times. rr 
THz governor had it in ſpecial command to recom- 
mend three things to the aſſembly; the rebuilding the 
fort at Pemaquid; the contributing to a fort at Piſcata- 
qua; and the eſtabliſfiing honorable ſalaries for the go- 
vernor, lieutenant governor and judges of the courts. 
He had been preſſing theſe things from his firſt arrival, 
but could obtain neither of them, and as to ſalaries, they 
not only refuſed fixing a ſalary, but allowed him only 
J. 00 per annum, viz. 300 of it in the ſpring and 200 
in the fall. To the lieutenant governor they gave C. 200 
annually, as lieut. governor and captain of the caſtle; and 
although it was more than any lieut. governor has re- 
ceived ſince, yet he found it inſufficient to ſupport him, 
and this year, by the way of Liſbon, went back to Eng- 
TE 2" AC 4 land 
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land and never returned to the province. A meſſage 
from the houſe this year to the governor, though not 
very elegant, ſhews the ſenſe they had of theſe matters. 


pleaſe yatrincoliacy, 


«FN anſwer to thoſe parts of your excelleney's 


4 4, ſpeech, at the beginning of the ſeſſion, referring 


to her majeſty's directions for the building a fort at 


* Pemaquid, contributing to the charge of a fort at 
«6 Piſcataqua, and ſettling of ſalaries, we crave leave to offer, 
„ Juris, as to the building a fort at Pemaquid, 
4. we are —_— of opinion, that — majeſty hath re- 
% ceived miſrepreſentations concerning the neceſſity and 
& uſefulneſs "ay fort there; wherefore, this houſe, in 
„ their humble addreſs to her majeſty, dated the 27th of 
„% March 1703, and fince twice repeated, did among 
other things lay before her majelty our reaſons why we 
* cauld nat comply with her expectations in that affair,as 

„ Frs, the little benefit ſaid fort was to us, not be · 
* ing, as we could diſcern, any bridle to the enemy or 
barrier to our frontiers, being out of the uſual road of 
„ the [ndians and one hundred miles diſtant from any 
« Engliſh plantation; and ſeemed only to make; an an- 
1 — for a few fiſhing boats, that — put in 
6 there; but the expence thereon. was very great, not 


N lefs than twenty thouſand pounds. 


ing from this honſe atone; although the ding 


<<, $xconDLy, the charge of the ſaid; fart . will be 


* ſuch that we cannot ſee how the province can poſſibly 


e ſattain it, having already laid out ſeveral large tums of 
* money in railing new fortifications at Caſtlelſland, &c. 
„ which was ſer forth in the addreſs and memorial ac. 
% companying. the fame; but we underſtand we have 


been ſo unhappy, as that the {aid addreis and memo- 


* ria] did not reach her majeſty's hands, becauſe proceed- 
ſſing her 


G — is a privilege ever allowed to the meaneſt ot her 


fſubjects. We did therefore at our ſeſſion in Fehruaty 


* „last. Join che council, in making our humble addreſs'to 


c her 
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« hath ſome time ſince arrived to her majeſty's favora- 
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ker majeſty upon the affair aforeſaid, which,we hope; 


„ 
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of Piſcataqua fort, The fort in that province has 
been built ſeveral years paſt, when it was not deſired or 
thought neceſſary that this province ſhould aſſiſt them 
therein. The late reforms and reparations made of 
the ſame, as we have been informed, ſtands that whole 
province about the ſum of five hundred pounds, which 

doth not amount to the quota of ſeveral particular 
towns within this province, eowards the charge of the 
war one year; and all the navigation and trade of this 
province, coming down Piſcataqua river, have been 
charged with a conſiderable duty towards the ſupport of 
that fort; and this province hath always afforded ſuch 
guards as were needtul for their haling of maſts, tim- 
ber, &c. for her, majeſty's ſervice, whilſt the. princi 

benefit and advantage of the trade hath accrued to that 


province. And they have never contributed any thing 2 


of our forces, forts. and garriſons, . or 
— that are as great a ſafety and defence to 
them as to ourſelves; but the 32 charge of that 
government has been much leſs proportionably than 
the charge of this; which being conſidered we hope 
no aſſiſtance will be expected from us towards the 
charge of the ſaid fort. 


© THIRDLY, as to the ſettling fixed ſalaries, the cir- 


1mſtances of this province, as to our ability to ſupport 
NI — at times ſo different, that wefear 
the ſettling of fixed ſalaries, will be of no ſervice to 
her maʒeſty 's intereſt, but may prove prejudicial to 
her mazeſty's good ſubjects here: and as it is the native 
privilege and right of Engliſh ſubjects, by conſent 7 | 
parliament, from time do time, to raiſe and diſpoſe of 
ſuch ſums of money, as the preſent exigency of affairs 
calls for; which privilege we hor yy $ — 
dutitul fuby hi lived in the enjoyn 
dutitul lubjeds have ure ived in the y } mw 


an 
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ds. & of, ſo we böpe and pray always to enjoy the ſame 
V under our moſt gracious ſovereign and her ſucceſſors,” 


Tux governor then propoſed the ſeveral matters to 
the council. 
1ſt. Whether they adviſed to the building a Fore 
at Pemaquid. 

' 2d, Whether they adviſed to a contribution towards 
the charge of Piſcataqua fort, 

8 Whether they adviſed to the ſettling a fixed ſalary 
for the "governor and lieutenant governor for the 
time being. 

And they gave a negative anſwer to each queſtion £ 


Ir was a great diſappointment, to be able to carry 
neither of theſe points, which the miniſtry were very 
much ſet upon, and which it is not improbable they were 
encouraged might be obtained. Had they been matters 

leſs unpopular, yet the governor's wether at this time, 
IF -would have been ſcarce ſuſficient to have carried them 
FE through. The prejudices againſt him were great. The 
. People in general looked upon him as an enemy, even 
to the privileges of the new charter. Sir Henry Aſhurſt 
py rocured an original letter, wrote by the governor's fon 
aul, who was then attorney general, to Mr, Floyd, and 
ſent it to New-England, in which were theſe expreſſions, 
the government and college are diſpoſed of here in 
« chimney corners and private meetings, asconfidently as 
can be—this country will never be worth Hving in for 

„ lawyers and gentlemen, till the charter is taken 
My father and I ſometimes talk of the queen's eſta- 
« bliſhing à court of chancery in this country. I have 
«© wrote about it to Mr, Blathwait.” Copies were dil- 
perſed about the province, and the letter was ſoon after 
* Mr. Dudley had no reſt the firſt ſeven years ; 
beſides the oppoſition he met with in his adminiſtration, 
endeavors were uſing, ſoon after his arrival, to ſupplant 
him, and his enemies prevailed * Sir Charles Hobby, 
(who 


% 
* 
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| (who had been knighted as ſome ſaid for fortitude and 


others for the further conſideration of £.800 ſterling) to 
go to England and ſolicit for the government. He was 
recommended to Sir H. Aſhurſt, who at firſt gave encou- 
ragement of ſucceſs. Hobby was a gay man, a free liver 
and of very different behaviour from what one would 


rds have expected ſnould have recommended him to the 
clergy of New-England ; and yet, ſuch is the force of 
lary party prejudice, that it prevails over religion itſelf, and 
the ſome of the molt pious miniſters ſtrongly urged; in their 
letters, that he might be appointed their governor in- 
ſtead of Dudley; for which Aſhurſt himſelf, after his 


acquaintance with Hobby, reproves and cenſures them. 
Tus governor, - this year ſent Mr, - Livingſton, 
William Dudley, the governor's ſon, and two or three 
other gentlemen, to Canada, for the exc of priſo- 


CS AG . e . WIS Fe 


ters ners; who brought back with them Mr, Williams the 
ime, winiſter and many of the inhabitants of Deerfield with 
hem other captives. Vaudreuil, the French governor, ſent a 
The commiſſioner to Boſton, with propoſals of neutrality, 
ven WET hich were communicated to the general court, who did 
wurſt not think proper to take any ſteps towards effecting it. 
fon hey wiſhed and hoped inſtead of a neutrality) for the 


the French ſtrength in Europe might well cauſe Vau- 
Wd reuil to fear the want of protection and diſpoſe him to 


he matter in ſuſpenſe with Vaudreuil for ſome time, 
nd to the policy of his negotiation it was owing, that 
he people upon the frontiers enjoyed remarkable tran- 
WW vilicy, and he values himſelf upon it in his ſpeech to 

he general court. Charlevoix ſays, it was evident 


could come to no agreement without the conſent of 


gauſcd hoſtilities to be renewed againſt the people of 


. «© New- 
ſ 
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reſolution at the time of the earthquake in Jamaica, eh. 


eduction of Canada; whereas the employment given to 


cure himſelf by a neutrality. Dudley, however kept 


Mr. Dudley had no intention to agree, that he was a 
long time in treaty, and at length declared that he 


the other Engliſh-colonies z. and thereupon Vaudreuil 


} 


— 
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1795, « New-England, He adds, that the Canadians were 
much diffatisfied with their governor, for ſuffering Mr. 
„Dudley's ſon“ to remain ſome time at Quebec, under 

0 pretence of finiſhing the treaty, and for permitting a 

6e *N re ee ne to go up and down the river. a 


EY AxoTwzR negotiation, the next year had à leſs defi. 
rable effect. William Rowſe was ſent in a ſmall veſſel, 
to Nova-Scotia, as a flag of truce. He tarried there a 
long dime, and brought back only ſeventeen priſoners, 
Being ſent a ſecond time, he brought no more than ſeven, 
Much greater numbers were expected, conſidering; the 
time ſpent in procuring them. Upon his laſt return, it 
was charged upon him, that inſtead of employing his time 
in redeeming captives, he had been trading with the ene- 

Sou f. — with ammunition and other ſtores 

A  Rowſe, upon examination was committed to 

— Samuel Vetch, afterwards Col. Vetch; and 
governor of Nova - Scotia; John Borland, a merchant of 
note in Boſton, and Roger Lawlon, were all apprehend- 
ed and examined, and bound to anſwer at the ſu 
court. There was a general clamour through the pro- 

vince; and it was whiſpered about, that the governor 
was as deeply concerned as any of the reſt, and ſuch re- 
ports againſt a governor as eaſily obtain credit, with 
many, without ground, as with. 7. The houſe of repre- 
ſentatives took the firſt opportunity of ſatisfying! them- 
ſelves. It was ſuggeſted there, that the — court 
had no cognizance of the offence; and that admitting 
Nova- Scotia to be part of the province; yet it was not 
within the bounds of any county, and there was no autho- 
"ry; but the general court, chat could eee it. (The 

— 

8 Ane Col. Dudley, the 1 0 on, many 
years a member of the houſe, ſpeaker, and then of the council, 
deſervedly eſteemęd and conſtantly employed in the . nl 

rtant ſervices of government. 
1 Hinkley Bly 5 ; many years governor of Plimouth e 415 


ny died at Barnſtable aged 74. 
4 Tam fi pravigue tenax h Ane wer}. VI. 
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carrying the goods from Boſton and the conſpiracy there, 1706. 


were not conſidered.) Beſides, no perſons could be ſup- 
poſed to have the public intereſt ſo much at heart, and 
none ſo like to ſearch to the bottom. They thereupon 
reſolved, that the ſuperior court had not juriſdiction, 
and that a parliamentary enquiry was neceſſary z and, in 
imitation of the houſe of commons, they framed arti- 
cles of accuſation and impeachment againſt the ſeveral 
perſons apprehended, for traiterouſly ſupplying” the 
queen's enemies &c. Theſe were ſigned by the {pea- 
ker, and ſent by a committee to the council (June 25 
praying,“ that ſuch proceedings, examinations, trials and 
« judgments may be had and uſed upon and relating to 
„ the ſaid perſons as is agreeable to law and juſtice.” 
It was expected that the council ſhould proceed, as the 

houſe of lords do upon an impeachment. No wonder 
the council did not immediately proceed. In trying a 
capital offence it behoved them to be well ſatisfied of 
their juriſdiction. No notice is taken of the affair, in 
the council books, for above a fortnight. The governor 
far every day in council, and he (Hl continued ae? 03 
tice of directing, every day upon what buſineſs the 
couneil ſhould proceed. It ha been reported, that 
the houſe, in their examination of the priſoners, enquir-+ 
ed how far the governor was concerned; on the th of 
July they paſſed a vote, vindieating themſelves from an 


aſperſion caſt upon them, as having, in the examination 


the priſoners, made it the firſt queſtion, whether the 
governor was not concerned with them in the unlawful 
trade; wickedly infinuating, that the houſe had ſuſpicion 
thereof, which they declared to be utterly falſe 3 and 
they thanked his excellency for his utmoſt | readineſs 
and forwardneſs, upon all occafions, in detecting and 
diſcouraging” all ſuch illegal trade and traders. For this 
the governor gave them thanks. 
Brok the 13th of July, the houſe were either 
convinced that the form of proceeding was irregular, or 
elſe that they could not ſupport the charge of high 
Og treaſon, 


1706, treaſon, and ordered a'bill to be brought in for infliting 
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ains and penalties z ſome moved for a bill of attainder, 

ut the court being near riling, a meſſage was ſent to 
the governor, deſiring that the priſoners charged might 
be kept in cloſe cuſtody, until the next ſeſſion, in dale 
to further proceeding againſt them. 


Ar the next ſeſſion, a ſaw weeks after, the verſe 
charged with two or three other, accomplices of les 
note, were brought upon trial before the whole court; 
the governor's ſon, Paul Dudley, the Queen's attorney, 
ſupporting the charge. The priſoners were heard by 
council in their defence. The court pronounced them 
all to be guilty, and then proceeded to determine their 
puniſhment. A committee of the two houſes reported 
a fine of 1000. on Mr. Borland and 3 months im- 

riſonment; £:350 on Roger Lawſon and 3 months 
impriſonment ; £400, on Samuel Vetch and one year's 
impriſonment; 4.1000 on William Rowſe, one year; 
impriſonment and incapacity of ſuſtaining any office of 
public truſt; £.100 on John Phillips, jun. and one year's 
impriſonment ; and £.100 on Ebenezer Coffin. The 
houſe accepted this report, with an addition to Rowſe's 
puniſhment, that he fit an hour upon the gallows with a 
rope about his neck ; but the board difagreed to and re- 
duced all the fines except Rowſc's, and diſagreed to the 
infamous part of his-puniſhment. After a conference 
between the two houſes, they ſettled the penalties as 
follows, viz. onVetch a fine of C. 200; Borland L£.1 100; . 
Lawſon £.300; Rowſe C. 1 200 and incapacity z Phillips 
£.100; and Coffin £.60 : all to ſtand committed until 
the fines and coſts of proſecution were paid; and fix ſe- 
pos acts paſſed the whole court for theſe purpoſes. 
y a clauſe in the charter, the general court is impower- 
ed to impoſe fines, impriſonments and other puniſhments, 
and in conſequence of this clauſe the proceeding was 
Wen to be e. but che en did not * 
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ſo, and theſe acts were difallowed.* The en WAS 1706. 
under a diſadvantage, any obſtruction to the two houſes 
would have been improved as an evidence of the truth of 
the reports of his being particeps criminis; his compliance 


did not ſatisfy the people. An ill ĩimpreſſion 9 gu per- 
ſons in authority is not eaſily effaced. Several perſons, 


ſome 
At the courtat Kenſington the 24th of September 1707, Preſent 
«« The Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty, 1 
« His Royal Highneſs Prince George, Lord Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Lord Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Privy Seal, 
Lord Steward, Earl of Sunderland, ' Earl of Berkeley, Lord 
Biſhop of London, Lord Coningſby, Mr. Bertie, Mr. \ ice- 
Chamberlain, Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, Lord Chief Juſtice 
Trevor, Sir Charles Hedges, Mr. Vernon. | 
„ WHEREAS by powers granted under the great ſeal of England, 
to the governor or commander in chief of her majeſty's province 
of Maſſachuſets- bay in New England, in America, the goyernor, 
council and aſſembly of that province are authorized and im- 
powered to make, conſtitute and ordain laws, ſtatutes and or- 
dinances for the public peace, welfare and good government 
of the ſaid province, which laws, ſtatutes and ordinances are 
to be (as near as conveniently may be) agreeable to the laws 
and ſtatutes of England, and to be tranſmitted to her majeſty 
for her royal approbation or diſallowance of them, And where- 
as, in purſuance of ſaid powers, there have been paſſed in the 
ſaid province, the 7th of Auguſt, fix acts, intitled, viz. An act 
for the puniſhment of Samuel Vetch, Eſq ; for high miſdemea- 
nor. An act for the puniſhment of John Borland, merchant, . 
for high miſdemeanor. An act for the puniſhment of Roger 
Lawſon, merchant, for high miſdemeanor, An act for the 
puniſhment of William Rouſe, mariner, late commander of the 
loop Ann, a flag of truce in the immediate ſervice of her ma- 
jeſty's government of this province, for high miſdemeanor. 
An act for the puniſhment of John Puillips, jun, for high miſ- 
demeanor, An act for the puniſhment of Ebenezer Coffin, 
mariner, for high | miſdemeanor, The ſaid ſeveral perſons 
above-mentioned having been accuſed of trading with the 
French and Indians at Nova-Scotia ; which faid ſeveral acts 
having been peruſed and well conſidered by the lords com- 
miſſioners of trade and plantations, who by their report, this 
day read at the board, hambly repreſent their opinion, that 
the (aid acts are not fit for her majeſty's royal approbation, 
the crimes in the ſaid ſeveral acts mentioned being in no wiſe 
cognizable before the general aſſembly there, in regard they 
ave no power to proceed agaiaſt criminals, ſuch Fee 
8 ing 
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„ ſome in Boſton, the moſt in London, figned a peti- 
1706. . * | . - . 

tion, full of invectives againſt the governor, which 

| | Was 

being left to the courts of law there; in which they may beſt 

be carried on by the ordinary rules and known methods of 

juſtice, Her majeſty taking the ſame into conſideration and 

approving of the ſaid report, is 5 pleaſed, with tbe 

advice of her privy council, hereby to declare her royal diſap. 

ptobation and difallowance of the ſaid acts; and put ſuant to 

r majeſtyꝰs pleaſure V ar the faid acts are hereby re- 

aled and declared void and of no effect. And her majeſty is 

urther pleaſed to order, and it is accordingly hereby ordered 

that the fines impoſed upon the ſaid Samuel Vetch, John Bot- 

land, Roger Lawſon, William Rouſe, Ebenezer Coffin and John 

Phillips, by virtue of the afore - mentioned acts, be reſtored and 

paid back to them, they firſt giving ſufficient ſurety, not ex- 

ceeding the value of the feſpective fines, to ſtand a new legal 

trial at law, if they ſhould be proſecuted within a year after 

their entering into ſuch ſecurity; but in caſe they be not pro- 

ſecuted within the term. of one. year, for the crimes mentioned 

in the faid acta, that the ſaid ſecurities be void. And the go- 

vernor or commander in chief of her majeſty's ſaid province of 

New-England, and all others whom it may concern, are to 

take notice of this her majeſty's pleaſure, and yield all due obe- 

if dience hereunto accordingly. Edward Southwell.“ 

'The power of making laws ſeems to be underſtood, by the lords 

of trade, to be founded upon the commiſſion to the governor, 

Perhaps a form uſed in allowing or diſallowing acts of the royal 

vernments, without conſidering the charter, was taken up 

r the Maſſachuſets. 


% To the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſtix. 
« The humble petition of your majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjecds, 
inhabitants in your majeſty's dominions in America or 
trading thereto, ſheweth, + 9 
„ Tnar Col. Joſeph Dudley, whoſe arbitrary and tyrannical pto- 
ceedings had expoſed him to the juſt reſentments of his country- 
men before the happy revolution. hath been nevertheleſs. ſo 
| fortunate as to obtain the government of the Maſſachuſets 
colony in New. England. Ne 
„That your petitioners are certainly informed of divers unheard 
of corruptions and oppreſſions, and unjuſt and partial pracuces 
of the ſaid Dudley, on which they might ground many com- 
plaints. againſt him; but they are ſo ſenſible of the imminent 
danger which threatens your majeſty's ſubjects in this and the 
neighbouring colonies, ' through his male adminiſtration, that 
they at this time beg leave humbly and ſingly to repreſent to 
your majeſty, NY | That 
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was preſented to the queen. Upon information of 1706. 
this petition, the council and houſe of repreſentatives 
paſſed votes declaring their ſenſe of the injury done the 


"bt Os ' * governor 
1s of « That the ſaid Dudley hath countenanced a private trade an 
and correſpondence with your majeſty's enemies, the French © 


Canada and the Indians which are in their intereſt, and farmiſhing 
them with ammunitions and proviſions, Hy 4% 

% That the perſons, managing the ſaid correſpondence, . pretended 
a voyage to Newfoundland, and being accuſed of high treaſon 
by the general aſſembly of New-England, the 'faid governor, 


* by his intereſt and power, delayed their proſecution till the 
Bor- ammunition he had furniſhed, the enemy was uſed by them to 
John to the deſtruction of your majeſty's good ſubjects, and that colony 
#1 thereby put to thirty thouſand pounds charge. * 5 

* « That many of the beſt and moſt prudent members of the lower 


houſe of the repreſentatives being tired with his delays, and neceſſi- 
tated to go home and defend their plantations from the enemy, 
he prevailed ' with thofe that remained, who were ſcarce a 
number to make a houſe, that the accuſation againſt his agents 
ſhould be changed from treaſon to miſdemeanor; and the 

being convicted, he laboured to mitigate their fines; all whic 

were ſo apparent to the people 'of New-England, that they 


+" threatened to pull down his hoafe,” 5 

11. * That he had the confidence, nevertheleſs, to apply to the general 
lords aſſembly for an addreſs to your majeſty in his favor; but this 
Sor application was received with a general murmur and contempt, 
e and nothing done therein. And although he hath fince en- 
0 = deavoured to obtain your majeſty*s good opinion, by collecting 


a number of names, of perſons under his command and influ- 
ence, to give him a character, your petitioners, Who apprehend 
their wives, families; and eſtates to be in imminent danger 
under ſuch a governor, do therefore humbly pray, that faid 
Dudley may be ſpeedily removed, and that your majeſty would 
be pleaſed to give ſuch directions "thereupon, as that your ma- 
jeſty's great wiſdom ſhall ſeem meet, and your petitioners as in 
duty bound ſhalt ever pray. Nath. Higginſon, William 
Partridge, Steph. Maſon, John Cawley, Thom. Taylor, 
B. Wright, Richard Partridge, Thomas Allen, | Joſeph 
Biſhop, Hugh Muſſon, Alex. Holmes, Michael Wilſons John 
Burridge, Will. Wharton, John Hinckes, Thomas Newton, 
John Morton, J Wright, Francis Clark, JohwBulfinch. 
Read before the queen in council at Kentingon, the 10th of 
June, and ordered to be heard, at Windſor, the 28th of the 
ſame month, before her majeſty in council © » | 
Stephen Maſon was appointed one of 
by the charter | E 


the aſliſtants or councel lors 
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governor by the perſons ſigning this petition or addreſs} 
Mr. Higginſon, who is at the head of the petitioners, 
was originally of New-England, and educated at Harvard 
college, afterwards he travelled to the Eaſt-Indies, and 
upon his return became a merchant in London, was a 
member of the corporation for propagating the goſpel 
among the Indians of New-England &c. and had ſo good 
intereſt, that ſome perſons of note by their letters, ſignified 
that they thought the two houſes impolitic in the ſeve- 
rity of their expreſſions, which, from being their friend, 
might at leaſt cauſe him to become cool and indifferent, 
e . _ Bees 
t Upon reading the copy of an addreſs to her majeſty again 
his excellency, our preſent governor, figned Nath. Higginſon, &c, 
Voted that we firmly believe and are of opinion, that the alle- 
gations therein, of the governor's 2 or allowing à trade 
with her majeſty's enemies the French and Indians in their in- 
tereſt, is a ſcandalous and wicked accuſation; the contrary 
being always apparent to all her Majeſty's good ſubjects under 
his government, more eſpecially to this board, and in particu- 
lar, to the general officers attending his excellency, as the ſecre- 
tary and commiſſary general; his negotiations and letters with 
the agents or meſſengers from the French governor or com- 
manders of the neighbourhood, being, from time to time, laid 
before the council and the aſſembly, when they have been ſit- 
ting, and are ſenſible of his indefatigable care and protection of 
his majeſty's good ſubjects. Paſſed unanimouſſy. Council records. 
** A vote paſſed in the houſe of repreſentatives and ſent up, being 
in the words following—Upon reading the addreſs offer'd to 
her majeſty againſt his excellency our preſent governor, figned 
Nath Higginſon, &c. Voted, that we firmly, believe and are of 
opinion, that the allegations therein, of the governors trading 
or allowing Vetch, Borland, and Lawſon to trade. with her ma- 
jeſty's enemies the French and the Indians, in their intereſt, is 
aſcandalous and wicked accutation.“ JUdem. | | 
The vote of council was unanimous, but Samuel  Sewall, long 
known by his title, Judge Scwall, being in intimate friendſhip 
with ſome, who at that time had a very bad opinion of the 
governor, was either influenced by them, and perſuaded he had 
gone too far in giving his aſſent to this vote, or for ſome other 
reaſon, was ſo diſſatisfied with his conduct, that he could not 
2 eaſy, without declarilg his diſſatistaction and proteſting. or 
remonſtrating agäinſt his own conduct. The original paper 
which he ſent to one of thoſe friends is ſtill preſerved. 
| - | « Tueſday 


: 
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- Be$1DE5 this petition, a pamphlet from New. England 1706. 
appeared, about the ſame time in London, charging be 
governor with treaſonable correſpondence, and it was 
expected, that his enemies would prevail. Mr. Povey 
wrote to him from London, that he muſt prepare to re- 
ceive the news of being ſuperſedgd; + but he was 
Vol. ! dͤLR (Run © 6 ORR, 
OO. | % Tueſday, November 23d, 1507. 

«« the reaſons of my withdrawing my vote from what was paſſed in 
council, upon Saturday November the firſt, relating to an ad- 
dreſs offered to her majeſty, figned, Nath. Higginſon, &c, ' 

« Becauſe my. motion, for leaving the conſideration of it till the 
Monday following, was not admitted, and. it was entered upon 
and paſſed about noon, in a very ſhort time, being a matter of 
great concernment to our liege lady queen Anne, to the pro- 
vince, to his excellency our governor and to the council and 

_ repreſentatives,  The-governor's perſonal intereſt was much in 
jt, and therefore, I humbly. conceive, the vote ought to have 

been debated, and framed by the members of council, apart by 

themſelves, in the abſence of the governor, - | _ 

« The words firmly believe,” and always apparent, were never 

_ pleaſing to me; and now, and I do not firmly believe that the "MY 
_ governor did no way allow. Mr. Borland and Capt. Vetch their — 2 
trading voyage to her majeſty's enemies the French. Qui non : 

_ wetat peccare, cum fuffit, jubet, Not that I ſuſpe& the governor 

_ deſigned to hurt the province, but to gratify grateful merchants. 

And I readily and thankfully acknowledge the governor's orders, 

for ths defence of the frontiers, to be truly excellent, both re- 
ſpecting the ſuitableneſs of the orders themſelves and the quick- 
neſs of their diſpatch ; and I bleſs God for the ſucceſs that has 
attended them. Wit e 8 0 | 

«« | have been acquainted with Mr. Nath, Higginſon theſe 40 

years, and I cannot judge the 22 this addreis to her majeſty 
to be, in him, a ſcandalous and wicked accyſation, until I know - 
his inducements; and I fear this cenſure may be of ill conſe. 
quence to the province in time to come, by diſcouraging perſons 
of worth and probity, to venture in appearing for them, though 

the neceſlity ſhould be never ſo great. 6 | 


7 


+ Sir William Aſhurſt writes, “ Landon, May 10, 1707. As to 9 
Mr. Dudley, though he may meet with ſome with you that will | 
ſacrifice. their country and conſciences to his intereſt, I can aſſure 
you he will not meet with any ſuch here. I doubt not, but in a 
little time he will be ſucceeded by a more worthy perſon, and 


. 
— f 


the country freed from his oppreſſions.” 
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| - 466. fortunate, as either to convince the queen and her mini. 


ſters of his innocence, or by ſome other means to lay the 
ſtorm which had been raiſed againſt him. The cha 
of ſupplying - the enemy with ammunition is incredib 


Thoſe perſons who were convicted, had he been an ac- 
complice, would have diſcoyered him. He left them 
to ſuffer- ſuch puniſhment as the court thought proper 
to inflict. There was no certainty that the acts would 
be repealed, and, after they were repealed, ſome re- 
mained long in priſon ; Rouſe lay there 18 months, 


unable to find ſecurity, The whole that a upon 
the trial, was an invoice of 100 m. of nails, which, at 
the requeſt of the governor of Port- royal, Mr. Dudley 
allowed to be ſhipped. This was foundation enough, 
though in no degree criminal, to give riſe to all the ca- 
lumny. It is not improbable, from the remonſtrance of 
Mr. Sewali, who was a perſon of great integrity, that 
connivance might be ſhewn of ſome ſupplies of 'mer- 
chandize, and that this indulgence might be abuſed to 
the ſupply of powder, ſhor, &c. contrary tothe governor's 
mind, It was the general opinion, that, without" theſe ſup- 
Plies, the French could not have proceeded in their ex- 
pedition againſt Newfoundland, where the harbours this 
year were much ſpoiled, and great loſs and damage was 
ſuſtained, not by the Europeans only, but by the New- 

Englanders, who had then large commerce hs 1 
| , | | | 4 HAT 


There were ſome who ſuppoſed this affair to be brought, by the 
governor's influence, before. the general court to prevent its be. 
ing carried into the common law courts, where the trial would 
have been public, and where he could not have ſet limits to the 
enquiry, If this was the caſe, it ſhews that he was no con- 
temptible politician, for they Who were the moſt diſa ffected to 
him, in the general court, were the moſt zealous for taking cog- 
nizance of 18 „ wy IE 
The whole affair of thoſe grateful merchants will by degrees 
be brought to light, yea it is already fo, and the communica- 
tions between Roxbury and the priſon are Uiſ-overed; will be 
publiſhed on the houſe top, and ſome Fear *rwill be found" mixer 
Juit ipſa infamia viro. A trial of that nature by the general 
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Thar I might finiſh whit telstes ö this an i 
which was a ſubject of converſation for many years after, 
I have been Jed a year ot two forward. I meet With no 
remarkable devaſtations by the enemy in 1705, but, in 
Aptil 1706, they fenewed their-inroads and murdered 
eight or ten people, in one houſe, at Oyſter tiver, 
There was à garriſon houſe near, where Net women of 
the neig bal. ni had retreated, their huſbands being 
abroad 2 their labor, or abſent upon other occaſions. 
This houſe being attacked, the women put on their 
huſbands hats and iackers, and let their hair looſe, to 
make the appearance 6f men ; and firing briſkly from - 
the flankarts, ſaved the houſe and —_ the enemy to 
retreat. 

Cor. Schuyler gave. intelligence of 240 men belt 
marched Torn the frontiers of Canada, which was an 
alarm to all the frontiers of New-England ; for it was 
uncertain upon which part they would fall, They made 
theit firſt appearance pot Merrimack river, book Dun- 
ſtable, farprized and fried a garriſon houſe theres in 
which 20 eee were poſted, ** did other miſchief. 

Five of theit Indians, probably from the ſame party, 
ventured down as far as Reading, about 15 or 18 miles 
from Boſton, ſurprized a poor woman, who had eight 
children with her in a lone cottage, killed the woman 
and three of the children and carried away the reſt; 
but the diſtant inhabitants were alarmed time'enough 
to overtake them in their retreat, and recovered three of, 
the children, Chelmsford, Sudbury, Groton, Exeter, 
Dover and other plantations had more or leſs of theit 
ren en or taken; ſome of the latter they murdered 
M2 _. I before 


a8-mbly; 1 a ns which you hid always derte with the 

_ greateſt abhorrence; yet you permitted jit, yet you promoted | 

It, yet you sage it When a perſonal advantage might come 
out of it. The people were enſnared, the country endangered. * 
C. Mar ber's letter to Dudley, Jan. 20, 170. 
A ſmall ſum (C 600) was collected in the churches this 7 | 
ſeat for the relief of ſuch of the poor inhabitants of St. 93 
| Phers as had 1 2 by the enemy. ; 


1 


would bring her huſband to life, ſne cared not what 


164 Tu- HISTORY: or |: 
5 before they could reach Canada, others very narrowly 


_ eſcaping. A poor woman, Rebekah Taylor, after the 
miſery of a long travel to St. Lawrence river, near to 
Montreal, having, offended her Indian maſter, he took 
off his belt and faſtened one end of it round her neck 
and threw the other over the limb of a tree; but the 
weight of her body broke the limb. He was making a 
ſecond attempt, when the noted Bomazeen came by and 
reſcued her. In their march, their hunting failing, they 
were kindling a fire to roaſt a child of one Hannah Par- 
ſons, when a ſtfange dog, falling in their way, ſupplied 
the child's place. A Groton ſoldier, Samuel Butterfield, 
defended himſelf bravely and killed one of their chiefs, 
This occaſioned a diſpute about the kind of puniſhment, 
ſome being for burning alive, others for whipping to 
death. It was left to the dead man's. widow to deter- 
mine it. She told them, that, if killing the priſoner 


kind of death he ſuffered, but, if not, ſhe deſited to 
have him for a ſlave, and her.requeſt was granted. | 
- Ir appears, by the French accounts, that the Indians 
themſelves were tired of the war, and with great difficulty 
were prevailed upon to continue it. To encourage them, 
a noted chief, dreaded by the Engliſh upon the frontiers, 
from the report of his cruelties, Neſcambouit, was about 
this time ſent by M. Vaudreuil to France, to receive his te · 
ward from the king bimſelf. Upon his appearance at 
court, he held out his arm and bragged, that with that arm 
he had ſlain 150 of his majeſties enemies. The king was 
fo much pleaſed, that, as was then reported, he knighted 
him and ſettled a penſion of eight livres per day for life. 
' ___ CHARLEvoOIX attributes the diftreſs of : New 
Englanders to their refuſal of a neutrality, „the Abe- 
* nakis continued to lay New-England deſolate; Mr. 
«« Dudley either being unwilling or afraid to accept the 
„ neutrality which had been. propoſed for that province. 
He was much affected with the cries of the inhabitants, 
** who were no longer able ro improve their lands, which | 
N e e eee 
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« yete continually ravaged by the Indians, and he thought 1705. 
« the only way to put an end to this diſtreſs was to ex- 
« tjrpate the French from Acadie. 
DuvLey depended upon the French being extirpated 
from Canada, as well as Acadie, otherwiſe he would 
have been glad of a neutrality, if he could haye had the 
queen's leave to agree to it. It was known, that am ar- | 
mament was intended, this year, from England againſt = _-. 
the French, either in Canada or Acadie, or both, Troops, 
were actually deſtined for this ſervice, and general Mac- 
cartney was to have commanded; but the Battle of Al- 
manza, in Spain, made ſuch an alteration in affairs, that the 
troops could not be ſpared, and the nen e was laid 
aſide. The Maſſachuſets would have been ready with , . 
the forces po 15:0 from them; and it was determined, 
early in the ſpring, that ſuch a number of men ſhould be 
raiſed, as might be ſufficient for the reduction of Aca- 
die, although no aſſiſtance came from England. At lealt.. 
the other parts of Nova- Scotia might be ravaged ; but 
for Port-royal, it was doubted whether it could be ſubs. 
dued: However, the fortreſs there was © to be inſulted, 
if by a council of war upon the place it ſhould be found 
practicable.” “ r 
Ox thouſand men, it was reſolved. ſhould be raiſed, By 
in the Maſſachuſets, and propoſals were made to New-, - 
Hampſhire, Connecticut and Rhode Iſland to join. Con 
necticut declined,” The other two governments affiſted, 
and Mr. Dudley, in his ſpeech to the aſſembly, acknow- 
ledges that he had received a very honorable aſſiſtance 
from Rhode Iſland, and a proper force from New: 
Hampſhire. The naval force was barely ſufficient for 
convoy, there being only the Deptford man of war, Capt. 
Stukeley, and. the province galley, Capt. Southack. The 
command of the land for:es was given to Col. March, ĩ 
who had beliaved well at Caſco. fort and upon ſome 
other occaſions z but had never been tried in any ſervice 
where other talents, beſides meer natural bravery, were 
neceſſary, The fleet failed, from Boſton, the 13th of. 


* 


determined not to attack the fort, and proceeded to. 14- 


1 regular ſiege or ſudden attack. The '1 3th of 


' . mediately landed, with 700 men, on the harbour fide ;# 


top of a hill. A ſhort ſkirmiſh'+ enſued, and Subercas 


_  vateef which lay in the harbour, They killed rwa of 
the Engliſh, and then retreated. All the inhabitants 


4 Un com bat vif. Chlarkvweix. 
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May, and arrived, the 26th, at Port-royal. . March im- 


Col. Appleton, with 300 men, landing on the other fide, 
The next 278 as March with his men were advancing 
towards the fort, they diſcovered about 200 of the ene, 


y, with Subercas, the governor, at their head, near the 


had his horſe killed under him; but the numbers be. 
ing very unequal, the French ſoon retreated, leaving two 
of their number killed, and having wounded three of 
the Engliſh. On the 29th, Appleton and his 200 men 
were attacked by a body of Indians, joined by about 
60 Canadians who had arrived, juſt before, ta man a pri- _ 


forſook their houſes and retired to the fort, which was 
well garriſoned. They made a continual fire, with can- 
non and mortars, upon the Enghtth camp; but, wanted 

ful engineers ; very few of their ſhells falling ſo as 
to be any annoyance. The Indians, upon every quar- 
ter ſkultking about, ſhot down every man, who yentyred 
without the wg It is evident that our forces were 
very diffident of fuccefs, from their firft landing; and 
the army would in a great meaſure have ſaved their fe- 
putation, if, in conformity to the vote of the cht for 
engaging in the expedition, they had, at a council of war 


WW 


3 


vage the country. Some intelligence, which they had 
received of the difpoſition of great part of the 295 
to revolt, ſeems to have encouraged them, more” than 


= 


any hopes they had of being able to reduce the place, 


ay, at a conncitof war, it was agreed, “that the ene- 


my's well diſciplined garriſon in a ſtrong fort, was more 
* Charlevgix ſays, they had 24 veſſels, the lap geſt of 0 guys; 

"and that they landed 1500 men on the Gde where the fort Was 
ad 00 on the gather fide. F 2 44,407 1 
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than a match for our raw undiſciplined army.“ They 20. 


opened their trenches, notwithſtanding, and, in three or 
four days, they had made ſome. breaches, and veel 
mined upon a general aſſault ; but, adyancing towar 

the fort and finding ho deſerters come over, they 7 
their minds, and, the 6th or th of june, the whole ar; 
my were re-imbarked, Col. Redknap (che engineer) and 
Col. Applet to Boſton for further orders z the 
reſt of the army 2 co. bay.“ A great clamour was 
raiſed at Boſton againſt March and Wainwright, and 
letters were ſent bs from thence, ſome anonymous, 
vilifying them as cowards and delerying the gallows. 
They charged Appleton with being the firſt for decam- 


ping, but own it would have been to no goed purpoſe 


to have remained; as there was no-proſpect of carrying 
the fort. Capt. Stukely,. of the 1 9 gave ok 
account of the ſtrength of the place, and added, that 
he hoped the firbting men at Boſton, WhO had wrote 
ſo many ſcurrilous, vilifying letters, without names, 
would be- ſatisfied, that regular, well. fortified and well 
defended forts, are not to be taken by raw men; and 
he was very certain, that 1500 of — beſt of them 
would come back again as the army had done. 
Mz. Dudley, not e the diffidence expreſſed, 
thought of nothing ſhort of the reduction of Port- royal, 
from the beginning; and after ſo great expence, in 
raiſing ſuch an m force, and ſo tie diminution 
of it, * was loth to give over the deſign, and ſent 
immediate orders for the forces to remain where they 
were, whilſt he conſidered of furcher W 1 
M4 . Was 


, The ee idleneſs and lolntdlaeg off ſame ot our 8 
make things go on not ſo ſmooth as defired ; and by the diſo- 
bedience of private ſoldiers, we loſt two men this day in qur very 
fight, ſealped and mangled by the Indians. Theſe and {ome 

other difficulties cauſed N reſult of a council of war, this day 
aſſembled, * which I bereich, ſend; © The commander in chief 
| will, makes general ravage of the count? and fea"coaſt, which 
will be all we ſhall do at As tune.” * e to 4h 
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1967. was Wel by the ſoldiers; beſides, his courage wat 
dot ſuſpected, altho his capacity for a general was called 
in queſtion. It was not, therefore, thought proper 
to recal him ; to appoint a general officer: over him, 
would be as exceptionable. An expedient was pitched 
upon, ſuggeſted perhaps by the practice of the Dutch. 
Three gentlemen of che council were to be ſent to the 
army, with as full powers to ſuperintend and direct the 
roceedings as the governor himſelf would have had 
if preſent in perſon. Col. Hutchinſon, Col. Townſend 
and Mr. Leverett were pitched upon for this purpoſe. 
They embarked the middle of July in Capt. Gerriſh, 
with about 100 recruits and ſeveral Helfen Who had 
left the army at Caſco.“ Upon their arrival, they found 
parties formed, among officers and men, no fubordination 
4 coldneſs in the © officers, and an averfion in the | 
vares, to a return to the ground they had left. But, it 
ſeems, the governor had made a Poi of it, that, at all 
events, the army-ſhould go back. 

T find a round robin among Col. Hutchinſon's papers, 
ſigned by a great number,” peremptorily refuſing to go 
to Port royal; but the ringleaders being diſcovered and 
ſecured, whilſt their ſentence was under conſideration, 
the reſt humbled themſelves and ſubmitted, and the 
ſhips of war and- tranſports failed. They ſtopped at 
Paſſimaquadi, about the 4 of Auguſt. Werks $ ſpirits 

"Were 


1 


4 * They were not choſen by the aſſembly, but een the pirver, 
as far as he could, in his own hands and at the ſame time ob- 
tin a grant for, or acquieſcence in the expence, the governor, in 
this and other inſtances, pitched upon ſuch perſons,as he knew 
would be acceptable. Hutchinſon and Townſend were Populay 

men, and. Leverett had been ſpeaker.of the houſe.  * 
+ We have ſo little proſpect of any ſervice from the marine, "after 
we have taken the ground, that, for the keeping it, we muſt 
have dependence upon our other force, being only 744 officers 
and ſoldiers, ſick and well; and they are fo extremely diſpirited, 
- that we cannot look upon them equal to 300 effective men. 
| However, we have. your excellency's commands, which we * 

nan abſolute obedience to and ſhall proceed.“ 

Col. e s let. 10 Gow. Dudley, Caſco 26th Jul 1907. 
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were broke and his health affected, fo that, when the 
diſpoſition was making for landing the army, he declared 
himſelf incapable of acting, and the command was given 
to Wainright, the next officer. The 1oth of Auguſt 
they croſſed aver to Port-royal where they landed, but 
on the oppoſite fide to the fort, and, in every reſpec, in 
a much worſe condition than before. The nights were 
growing cold, the men ſickening and the army, in 
general, incapable of ſuſtaining the fatigues of a ſiege. 
Wainwright's letter to the Commiſſioners Auguſt r 4th 
ſhews the ſtate they were in. Our not recovering 
« the intended ground on the oppoſite fide is a mighty 
« advantage to the enemy, in that they have opportunity, 

« and are improving it, for caſting up trenches in the 
every place where we deſigned to land, and draw up 
« our {mall forces. Yeſterday, the French, about eight 
« of the clock forenoon, on the fort point, with a ſmall 
party of St. John's Indians, began to fire on our river 
« guards and fo continued until about three aſternoon: 
«© Then appeared about one hundred Indians and French, 
« upon the ſame ground, Who kept continually firing 
% at us until dark. Several were ' ſhot 8 their 


cloaths, and one Indian through the thigh. + About 
« four in the afternoon, I ſuffered a number of men, 
e about 40 or 50, to go down to the bank of the river, 


« except nine of Capt. Dimmock's men, who were led 
„% away by one Mansfield, a mad fellow, to the next 
<< plantation ti get cabbages in a garden, without the 
sleeve and againſt the will of his officer. They were 
<< no ſooner at their plunder, but they were ſurrounded 
by at leaſt one hundred French and Indians, who in a 
* few minutes killed every one of them, their bodies 
being mangled in a frightful manner. Our people 
buried them, and fired twice upon the enemy; on Which 
they were ſeen to run towards our out guards neut 

* the woods, which we immediately ſtrengthened. 
Indeed, the French have reduced us to the ſame ſtate 
I ; 8 1 n RA to 


rr dt nine dS ods ies, Ed i: 5 3 * 


fl 


to cut thatch to cover their tents. All returned well, 
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toy. to-which we reduced-them, at our laſt being at Port, i 
& *. x0yal; ſurrounded with enemies and judging it unſafe Wi 
to proceed on any ſervice without a company of atleaſt 
one hundred men. I ſhall now give you a ſhort 
«* account of the ſtate of our people, truly, as delivered 
me by Doctor Ellis. There is a conſiderable number 
* of them vilited with violent fluxes, and although we 
* have things proper to give them, yet dare not do it; 
others taken with mighty ſwellings in their throats; 
* others filled with terror at the conſideration ot a fatal 
* event of the expedition, concluding that, in- a ſhon 
6. time, there will not be well enough to carry off the fick, 
I am diſtreſſed to | know which way to keep the 
Indians ſteady to the ſervice. They proteſt they will 
„ draw gff, whatever becomes of them. It is truly 
0 aftaniſhing; to behold the miſerable poſture and temper 
that moſt of the army are in, beides the ſmallneſs of 
* our number, to be attacked by the enemy which we 
expect every moment. £60794] 
Alam much diſordered in my health by a great cold. 
* I ſhall. not uſe it as an argument to be drawn off my- 
e ſelf, but, as you are maſters of the affair, lay before 
* you the true ſtate of the army, which, indeed is very 
< deplorable: I ſhould: much rejoice to ſee ſome of you 
< here. that you might be proper judges of it. 
„ If we had the tranſposts with us, it would be im- 
** poſlible, without miracle, to recover the ground on 
<* the other ſide, and I believe the French have addi- 
* tional ſtrength everyday. In fine, moſt of the forces 
are in a diſtreſſed ſtate, ſome in body and ſome in 
mind, and the longer they are kept here on the gold 
* ground. the longer it will grew upon them, and, I fear, 
„the further we proceed the , worle the event. God 
of help 8 FR N | 
Capra Stukeley had given encouragement, that 
he would lead on an hundred of his own. men; but the 
bad ſtate of affairs cauſed. him to change his mind, and 
he had drawn them off before the date of this e L 
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they re· embarked. The enemy then attacked them. 
Our accounts ſay, that we killed and wounded many af 
the enemy and finally put them to flight, The French 
ſay, that both — by turns. Each ſeem to have 
been glad to be tid af the other. About 16 were killed 
in the whole expedition, and as many wounded. The 


them into the ſea, 

Wu the forces returned, Mr. Dudley put the beſt 
face upon their ill ſucceſs. In his ſpeech tu the-aflens 
bly he kay though we have not obtained all that-we 
* chicas againſt the enemy, yet we are to acknowledge 
« the favor of God in preſerving our forces in the expe- 
dition, and proſpering them ſo far as the deſtruction of 
the French fettlements and eſtates, in and about Purt- 
royal, to a great value; which muſt rp the 
* enemy to a very great degree.” 

A court martial was judged necefdary, and ordered, 
but never met. The act of the province, for conſtituting 
courts martial, made ſo many officers requiſite, that it was 
found impraRicable to hold one. This muſt be wing 


to the great number of perſons charged. che ecaqainilet 
being inſufficient to-try them. 


the Indians kept har raſſing our frontiers. Oyſter river, 
Exeter, Kingſton and Lover in New- hampſhire govern- 
ment, and Berwick, York, Wells,Winter-hatbour, Caſco; 


chuſets, ſuſtained loſs. - The winter following paſſed 


ficld, the lieutenant of Wells, travelling to Fork, was 
talen and carried 0 ele, noi agar ke N 7 


8 Governor! 3 1 ö 


Connecticut and, Was buried at Botton, er 4th. . The 
bones of John Winthrop the firſt goyernor of Maſlachuſets, his 
ſoo and'' grandſon, two governors: of Connecticut, zeſt in che 
ſame Gab in the E or oldeſt 8 1 


| 171 * 
Tur army continued. aſhore until the 20th, when /. 


French, finding ſo tew dead bodies, ſyppaſed we threw | 


Wua1lsT: the forces were employed againſt the F rench, 


without moleftation.F Early in the ſpring, Mr. Little= 


and even the inland town of Marlborough, in the Maſſa | 


1708. 


November 27, $707, died ohn Wiaths hrops 0 governor of : 
ece 


, — A $I WY 


_ #798. the enemy ſeem'd to have forſaken the frontiers: It 


to be employed the principal Indians of every tribe in 


Deerſield) commanded the French, and La Perriere the mac 
Indians. To give the leſs alarm to the Engliſh, the 


do the reſt, and they returned. Vaudreuil, when he 
heard theſe accounts, ſent orders to his French officers, 
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afterwards appeared, that they were collecting theit 200 
forces in Canada fer ſome important ſtroke. 

 SCHUYLER had ſuch influence over the French 
Mohawks, who kept a conſtant trade with Albany, that 
they inclined to a more general peace with the Engliſh 
than meerly thoſe of New- Vork. The French diſcovered 
their indifference, and, to keep them engaged, a'grand 
council was called at Montreal, the beginning ot this com 
year, and an expedition was agreed upon, in which were Wl carr 


Canada, the Abenakis Indians, and one hundred ſelect 
French Canadians, and a number of volunteers, ſeveral of 
whom were officers in the French troops. They were 
to make in the whole 400 men. 5 


Ds Chaillons, and Hertel de Rouville (he who ſacked 


French party, with the Algonquin and St. Francois and 
Huron Indians, marched by the way of the river St. 
Francois: La Perfiere and the French Mohawks went 
by lake Champlain: They were to rendezvous at lake 
Nikifipique, and there the Norridgewock, Penobſcot and 
Sther eaſtern Indians were to join them. They all 
began their march the 16th July, but the Hurons gave 
out and returned, before they arrived at St. Francois river. 
One of them had killed his companion, by accident, 
which they thought an ill omen and that the expedition 
would prove unfortunate. The Mohawks alſo pretend- 
ed, that ſome- of their number was taken ſickx of an 
infectious diſtemper, which would be communicated 


r ITED SITY for ene 


that, although the Algonquin and St Francois Indians 
ſhould leave them alſo, yet they ſhould go on and fall upon 
ſome of our ſcattered ſettlements. When 'the Indians 
are tired of murdering poor helpleſs women and children, 
Vaudreuil employs his French officers to do it. 1 7 


x 


7 
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BY 3 
It Indians, however, did not leave them, and, being about 
their 200 in all, they marched between four and five hundred 170. 

miles through the woods w Nikipiſique, where they 

ench found none of the eaſtern Indians. This was a happy 
that diſappointment for the Engliſh. Had the whole pro- 
liſh poſed number rendezvouſed there, Newbury, or roſes 
cred Þoriſmouth, might have been ſurprized and deſtroyed ; 
rand but, the army being thus reduced, Haverhill, a {mal but 
this compact village was pitched upon. Intelligence had been 
were carried to Boſton, that an army of 800 men was intend- 
Ee in ed for ſome part of the frontiers, but it was uncertain 
let which. Guards were ſent to Haverhill, as well as other 


places; but they were poſted in the moſt expoſed parts 
of the town and the enemy avoided them, or paſſed un- 
diſcovered, and, on the 29th of Auguſt, about break of 
day, ſurprized the body of the town, adjoining to Merri- 


mack river, where were 20 or 30 houſes together, ſeve- 
ral of which they burned, and attempted” ro burn the- 
meeting- houſe, but failed. The reſt of the houſes they + 
ranſacked and plundered. Mr. Rolfe the miniſter ; 
Wainwright the captain of the town, and 30 or 40 more, 
the French ſay about 100, were killed, and many taken 
priſoners. Mr. Rolfe's maid jumped out of bed, upon 
the alarm, and ran with his two daughters of 6 or 83 
years old into the cellar, and covered them with two + 
large tubs, which the Indians neglected to turn over and 
they were both preſerved.+ Three very good officers 
Vere at that time in the town, Major Turner, Capt. 
Price and Capt. Gardner, all of Salem, but moſt of their 
men were poſted at a diſtance, and, before any ſufficient * 
number could be collected, the miſchief was done. The 
enemy, however, was purſued, overtaken and attacked, 
Wt as they were entring the woods. The French re- 
ported, when they got back, that they faced about, and 
| : Feine 93 von ht „ 5 n that. 
+ One was afterwards, wife to he late Col. Hatch of Dorcheſter, 
and is lately deceaſed; the other ſtill living, the wife of the 


a Rev. Mr. Checkley, ſen, of Boſton. -  - ©, e 
Afterwards Col. Turner, à principal metchant of Salem, and” 


many years, a member of the council. | „ 
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Bes, that our people, being aſtoniſhed, were all killed or taken, 
except 10 of 12, who eſcaped. The truth is, that there WW 
was a bruſh, which laſted about an hour, and that the 
enemy then took to the woods, except nine who were 
left dead, among whom was Rouville's brother, and ano- 
ther officer. Many of the. priſoners were alſo reco- 
vered. The governor in his ſpeech to the afſembly lays, 
a we might have done more againſt them if we had 10 


< .lowed their tracks.“ | F BY 
Tux return of the French Mohawks might be owing 
to Schuyler's negotiations with them, which, it may be 
at he would have had no opportunity for, if it had not 
en for the neutrality between them and Albany; but, 
on the other hand, not only thoſe Indians, at other times, 
but even the Penobſcots and Norridgewocks were ena- 
bled by this neutrality, to make their inroads upon us, 
The governor of Port royal, in a letter to the count de 
8 ſays, that the Michmacks were quite 
* nakedand the KenebeckansFandPenoblcots would have 
* been ſo too, if they had not carried on a trade with the 
Indians of Hudſon's river, or, rather, by their means, 
* with the Engliſh, who allowed a crown a pound for 


ag 
<*« beaver, and ſold their goods very reaſonably.” Charle- T 
voix juſtly remarks, upon it, © thus our own enemies ſat 
* reheved our moſt Fachful allies, when they were in ha 
<*< neceflity, and whilſt they were every day hazarding of 
© their lives in our ſervice.” The Maſſachuſets gene- 
ral court alſo, this year, in an addreſs to the Queen, lay, We 
** A letter from M. Vaudreuil, governor of Canada, to du 
the late governor of Port- royal was ſometime ſince hap- Ei 
e pily intercepted, and came to our governor's hands; V 
ee wherein he writes: thus, namely, that he endeavors to ye 
keep all quiet on the ſide of Orange or Albany, hav- lic 
t ing command, from the king his'maſter not to have In 
4 any quarrel with your majeſty's ſubject. on that fide, 
or with the Mohawks, which he hath ſtriſtly obſerved. 


And they are in a profound” peace, having met With 
«Jirtfe or no lofs on the land fide, either in men of 
estate this wat?” 0 

* Norridgewocks. 


Tus 


* 


Int enemy were ſatisfied with their ſucceſs at Haver- 
hill, for this ſeaſon, and, except now and then a ſtrag- 
ing Indian, none of them appeared again upon the 
_ this fummer, - 
Tux party againſt the governor {till purſued their 
ſchemes 1n England for his removal. A ſhurſt engaged 
a committee of the kirk of Scotland, who came up to 
Lan to ſettle ſome affairs with the queen's. council, 


to ule their intereſt, that Dudley might be removed and 
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a new governor appointed; and he was very fanguine, © 


that this would do the buſineſs, and that Hobby would 
be appointed, 
but the earth, he ſays, muſt help the woman. Which, too 
often means no more than we'muſt do evil that good may 
come of it. In the province, the governor's intereſt was 
{trengthening. Some of the old ſenators, who had been 
diſaffected to him, were left out of the council. Oakes, 
whom he had negatived as ſpeaker, and one other member 
for Boſton loſt their election, and John Clark and Thomas 
W Hutchinſon, two young gentlemen. of the town, who 
vvoere under no prejudice againſt him, came into the houſe 
in their ſtead ; and, although, this year Mr. Cooke was 


though not ſuch a perſon as he could wiſh ; 


again choſe one of the council, it was the laſt effort. 


The governor perſiſted in negativing him, and at the 
ſame time negatived Nathaniel Paine of Briſtol: but he 


had ſo accuſtomed them to negatives, that they gave leſs 


oftence than they would have done after 


long diſuſe. 


Taz principal ſubject of the aſſembly's addreſs, which 


we have juſt before mentioned, to the ueen, was the te- 
duction of Canada and Acadie by alt armament from 
England, to be aſſiſted by forces raiſed in the colonies. 
Vetch, who the laſt year was charged as a traitor; this 
year appeared; before the queen and her minifters, ſol- 
liciting in behalf of the colonies; being able to give a full 
information of the condition. che French i in America g. 


f b *.. EARLY 

$ Avupuſt 21ſt, this f died Fackie Ever; ebe not 
meer ly for his great age but for having been the ſchool- 
malter of moſt uy * de 9 in 8 who were 


then 


» 
4 
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ieh. EAxkty in the ſpring, Mr. Dudley was adviſed,” by 
letters from the Earl of Sunderland, that the queen had 
determined upon an expedition, and Vetch, made a 
colonel, came over with inſtructions to make the neceſ. 
fary preparations. The plan was extenſive. The 
French were to be ſubdued, not only in Canada and 
Acadie, but in Newfoundland alſo, A fquadron of 
mmhips were to be at Boſton by the middle of May, 
Pie regiments of regular troops were to be ſent from 
England, to be joined by 1200 men, to be raifed in 
Maffachuſets and Rhode-Ifland, and the governments 
were to provide tranſports, flat bottomed boats, pilots 
and three months proviſions for their own troops. With 
this force, Quebec was to be attacked; at the ſame 
time 1500 men, propoſed to be raiſed in the governments 
 fouth of Rhode [Nand, which were to march by the way 
of the lake, were to attack Montreal. The men, affigned 
to the Maſſachuſets to raiſe, were ready by the 20th of 
May z % and Vetch gave a certificate under his hand, 
that all the governments 'concerned had cheartully and 
punctually complied with the orders given, except 
enſylvania. It was left to Lord Lovelace, governor of 
New-York, to appoint the general officer for the 1500 
men, but, by his death, the power devolved upon Mr. 
Ingoldſby, the lieutenant governor ;' and Nicholſon — 
7 ö Ns | r 
then upon the ſtage. He is not the only maſter who kept his 
lamp louger lighted than otherwiſe it would have been, by a 
ſupply of oil from his ſcholars. . W317 1. lab 
John Higginſon, the firſt miniſter at Salem, who came over with 
his father in 2629 at the age of 14 or 15, lived until the gth. of 
December, 1708, having alſo been miniſter of the ſame church 
from the year 1660. His early days he ſpent in Connecticut 
colony, and in 1641 was chaplain to Mr. Fenwick and Lady 
Botcler, at the fort at Saybrook. _ ne 
Tueſday the-14th of December was remarked as the co!deſt day ever 
known in the country from its firſt ſettlement, / / + . 


7 The Tranſports and goo troops, raiſed by the Maſlachuſets, were 
kept in pay from the 20th of May to the beginning of November. 


bh ED at that time, princigally conſiſted of the people 
imp Ea. 


* 


called quakęrs, and we are to ute their backwardne 
religious principle or perſuaſion, and not to diſaffection. 
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had been lieut. | dvr of New-York under Andros 150g. 

and afterwards lieutenant governor of Virginia and 

Maryland, being then in America, was 1 upon as 

a proper perſon, and marched with the forces under 

his command as far as Wood creek, there to wait until 

the arrival of the fleet at Boſton, that the attack on both 

places might be made at one time. The tranſports and 

troops lay waiting at Boſton from May to September 

every day expecting the fleet. No intelligence coming 

from England; Vetch, being ſenſible it was too late to 

go to Canada, propoſed a meeting, at New-London, of 

the governors of the ſeveral colonies, to conſider. in 

what other way the forces raiſed ſhould be employed 

againſt the enemy, that the expence might not be wholly 

loſt ; but Nicholſon, unexpectedly,” returned with his 

men from Woodcreek, and he and Vetch and Colonel 

Moody met ſome of the governors at Rhode - Iſland. 

Two or three days before the congreſs (October 21th) 

a ſhip arrived at Boſton from England, with advice that 

the forces intended for America were ordered to Por- 

tugal, and with directions to conſult whether the forces 

raiſed in America might not be employed againſt Port- 

royal, the ſhips of war of which there were ſeveral then 

at Boſton to be ãiding and aſliſting.} There was no 

great honor or profit to be expected, by the captains. 

of the men of war, if the expedition ſhould ſucceed, 

nothing more being required of them, than to ſerve as 

convoy to the tranſports, and cover to the forces at their 

landing; therefore two of the frigates, whole ſtation 

was New-York, failed immediately from Boſton; without 

taking leave of any body, and the commanders of the 
Vol. II. 3 reſt; 


+ It is ſaid in one of the articles of Lord Oxford's impeachment, 
that an expedition againſt Canada, having been frequently de- 
I:berated ' upon and maturely conſidered in a committee of 
council, was laid aſide as dangerous and impracticable; but 
there can be no doubt that an expedition was fully determined 
upon this year, and was laid aſide upon an unexpected change 
of aftairy in Europe. | ps Ted N | 
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reſt, Mathews, afterwards. Admiral Mathews, IG was 
799- then commander of the ſtation ſhip at Boſton, only ex. 
cepted, peremptorily refuſed. As ſoon as this was known 
to the two houſes, the court being fitting, they deſired 
the governor to diſcharge the tranſports and disband the 
men, it not being ſafe to proceed without convoy, 
This was a heavy charge upon the province, without 
any good effect. In was indeed late in the year for the 
attempt againſt Port- royal, but then the proſpect of 
ſurprizing the enemy was fo much the greater, and if 
it had happened otherwiſe and the forces had returned 
without ſubduing the place, it would have cauſed but 

little increaſe of the expence. _ 

WrirsT Nicholſon lay at Wood-creek, the governor 
of Canada, who had intelligence of all his motions, ſent 
out an army of 1500 French and Indians, who left 
Montreal the 28th July N. S. and the three firſt days 
advanced 40 leagues towards' the Engliſh camp ; ob 
upon a report that they were 5000 ſtrong, and 
the march, to meet the French, and there being diſcord 
at the ſame time, among the French officers, it was 
thought beſt to return to their advanced poſts, and wait 
to receive the Engliſh there. Had they proceeded, they 
were equal to the Engliſh, better acquainted with the 

country, would have come unexpected, and the event 
would at leaſt have been doubtful for us. 

CHaRLEvorx gives an inſtance of the treachery of 
the Indians of the ſix nations, and of their intention to 
deſtroy the whole Engliſh army. Speaking of father 
Marevil, who had been a priſoner at Albany, he ſays, 

This miſſionary having been exchanged for a nephew 

c of the principal officer at Albany, we learned'from him, 

© all the circumſtances of that affair, and to what New 

« France owed her deliverance from the greateſt danger 
to which ſhe had been at any time expoſed from that 

„ quarter,” Then having mentioned a grand council of 
the Indians, held at Onondago, where all their general 


eng ** im per want matters were held, he The 
Tea The 


I | 
wy ; . 
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« The Onondago, one of the old men of that nation, 
« who was the ſpeaker, aſked whether it was out of 
« their minds that they were ſituated between two 
« potent people, either of which were capable of totally 
« extirpating them, and that it would be the intereſt of 
« either to do it, as ſoon as they ſhould have no further 
« occaſion for them. It behoved them therefore to be 

« very careful, that they did not loſe their importance, 

« which they would do, unleſs each of thoſe people 
« were prevented from . deſtroying the other. This 
« harangue made great impreſſion upon the aſſembly, 
« and it: was reſolved, upon this occaſion, to continue the 
« political conduct which they had hitherro obſerved. 
« Accordingly, the Iroquois, when they had joined the 
« Engliſh army, and found, as they imagined, that 
« ir would be. ſtrong enough to take Mont- real, em- 


ployed their whole attention in contriving the de- 


« ſtruction of it; and this was the way they went to 
« work. The army being encamped upon the banks of 
« a ſmall river,“ the Indians who ſpent moſt of their 
« time in hunting, threw the ſkins of all the creatures, 
« which they flead, into the river, a little above the camp, 
vhich ſoon, corrupted the water. The Engliſh never 
ſuſpected this treachery and continued to drink the 
vater; but it - cauſed ſuch a mortality among them, 
* that father de Mareuil and the two officers, who. went 
to fetch him from Albany to Canada, judged, by the 
« graves, that there muſt have been at leaft a thouſand 
« buried :thens,”” —k¼lꝶñũ% PS OT 1 PIN 
Nichorso certainly decamped ſooner than was ex- 
pected, which cauſed ſome diſſatis faction. The army 
was in a bad ſtare. I have a letter dated New-York, 
November 4th 1709, which fays, that many of the 
ſoldiers, who were at the lake, died as if they had been 
poiſoned; - e | | 
_ ALTHOUGH the French were in conſtant expectation 
ot being attacked themſelves, yet it did not rake * 
n ö 


% 


8 Wood-creek. 


* 
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1709. 


1710, - 


be attempted late in the year, was afterwards made the 
land in the. ſpring, and Nicholſon was on board one of 
them. They arrived at Boſton, July the 15th, and 


ſhould be made certain whether they were to be joined 


. The like happened upon the arrival of a fleet of ſmall merchant 


off from employing ſome of their ſtrength; this ſummer, 
againſt the New-England frontiers.” In April, a man 
was taken priſoner at Deerfield, In May, ſeveral men 
were ſurprized and taken, as they were paſſing to a ſaw 
mill in Exeter; and in June, one of the Rouvilles, with 
180 French and Indians, made another attempt upon 
Deerfield, to deſtroy or carry away priſoners the poor 
people, who, but a little while before, had returned from 
their captivity; but the enemy was diſcovered at a 
diſtance and beat off, the inhabitants bravely defendir 
themſelves. The town of Brookfield, in the weſt, an 
Wells, in the eaſt, ſoon after loſt ſome of their people, 
by ſmall parties of Indians.“ ei | 

NicnoLson went to England, in the fall, to ſollicit 
a force againft Canada the next year, and an expedition 
ſeems to have been again reſolved; upon. Advice was 
received, in New-England, that, in July, Lord Shannon, 
with a fleet deſtined for that ſervice, lay under orders 
for tailing, but that it was feared the weſterly winds 
would detain him until it was too late. Port-royal, 
which did not require fo great force and which might 


only obje&t. The Dragon and Falmouth, with a bomb 
ſhip and a tender, and two or three tranſports, left Eng- 
ſeem to have lain waiting there for orders, or until it 


by any turther force from England. + On the 18th of 
on . ür N. September 


an eee od os ee fro e e r ö e eee 


* Feb. 24th 1 709, Joſeph Hammond of the council died at Kittery. 
+ Theſe ſhips being ſeen in the bay and no certainty of any fleet 
intended from England, the uſual fignalefor an alarm was given 
at the caitle, and the militia in Boſton was kept under arms 
until evening, when news came that they were Engliſh ſhips. 


veſſels from Saltertudas a year or two after, but the conſterga- 
tion was greater and more extenfive, The number of ſhips 
ſieen off Plimouth, was reported to be very great, and ſome of 


them, 
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September a fleet ſailed from Nantaſket for Port. royal, 17 10. - 

conſiſting of three fourth rates, viz. the Dragon, commo- 

dore Martin; the Cheſter, + Matthews; the Falmouth, 

Riddle ; two fifth rates, the Leoſtaffe, Gordon, and the 

Feverſham, Paſton, together with the Star bomb, Roch- 

fort, and the province galley, Southack, with fourteen 

tranſports in the pay of the Maſſachuſets, five of Con- 
necticut, two of New-Hampſhire and three of Rhode: 

Iſland. Theſe, with the tender and tranſports. from 

England, made 36 fail. There was a regiment of ma- 

rines, commanded by Col. Redding, and four regiments 

raiſed in New-England, two commanded by Sir Charles 

Hobby and Col. Tailer of Mafſachuſets-bay, one by | 

Col. Whiting of Connecticut, and one by Col. Walton wo 

of New-Hampſhire. Nicholſon was general and Vetch | 

adjurant-general, One tranſport, Capt. Taye, ran a- 

ſhore at the mouth ofthe river and was loſt, and 26 men 

were drowned, theE® reſt of the flect- arrived ſafe at 

Port-royal, the 24th of September. The forces were 

landed without any oppoſition. Subercaſe, the governor, 

had only 260 men, and moſt of them he was afraid to 

truſt out of the fort, leſt they ſhould deſert to the 

Engliſh. As the army was marching up to the fort, 

ſeveral men were killed by the inhabitants, who fired from 

their houſes and from behind their fences and made — 

their eſcape; and, for three or four days, whilſt thge 

neceſſary prepartions were making by the Engliſh, the 

French threw ſhells and ſhot from the fort, and the 

bomb ſhip, on the other hand, plied the French with 

her ſhells. © It was commonly ſaid, after the return of 

the forces to Boſton, that 45 intimation was given to 

the Engliſh that they would meet with no great difficulty, 


chem, it being war time, were fitted with mizen · top- gallant fails 
and ſpreetſails-top ſails, and other unuſual ſails for merchant 
men, and no doubt was made of their being capital French wen © 
of war. The country were coming in, when one of the ſmail 
veſſels arrived and informed of the reſt, © * OY 
+ The Cheſter ſailed a ſhort time before the reſt as a cruizer, and 


Joined them on the paſſage. 
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a decent pretence for a ſurrender was all that was 
deſired. On the 29th, the goyernor ſent out a flag of 
truce, praying leave for ſome of his ladies, who were 
afraid of the bombs, to be ſheltered in the Engliſh camp. 
The officer, not obſerving the rules of war, was put 
under arreſt, and an Engliſh officer ſent to the fort to 
acquaint the governor with the reaſon of it. The firſt 
of October, the two engineers, Forbes and Redknap, 
had three batteries open, two mortars and twenty four 
cohorn mortars ready, within 100 yards of the fort, and 
began their firing, the French firing their ſhot and 
throwing ſhells at the ſame time. The ſame day, Col, 
Tailer and Capt. Abercrombie were ſent, with a ſum- 
mons to ſurrender, and, in conſequence thereof, a ceſſa. 
tion of atms was agreed upon, and the terms of the 
capitulation were ſoon ſettled, and the next day the 
following articles ſigned. : 


Articles of capitulation 127880 upon for the ſur - 
render of the fort at Port-royal, &c. betwixt 
Francis Nicholſon, Eſq ; general and commander in 
chief of all the forces f her ſacred majeſty Anne 
queen of Great - Britain, &c. and Monfieur Subercaſe, 
governor, &c. for his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 


1. THAT the garriſon ſhall march out with their arms 
and baggage, drums beating and colours flying. 
2. THAT there ſhall be a ſufficient number of ſhips 
and proviſions to tranſport the ſaid garriſon to Rochel 
or Rochfort, by the ſhorteſt paſſage, when they ſhall be 
furniſhed with paſſports for their return. gpl | 
3. Thar I may take out fix guns and two mor- 
tars, ſuch as I ſhall think fit. | © np 
4. Tnar the officers ſhall carry out all their effects, 
of what ſort ſoever, except they do agree to the ſelling 
them; the payment of which to be upon good faith. 
5. Trar the inhabitants, within cannon ſhot of Port- 
royal, ſhall remain upon their eſtates, with their corn, 
cattle and furniture during two years, in cafe they are not 
| 5 | .. defirous 
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deſirous to go before, they taking the oaths of allegiance, 10. 

and fidelity io her ſacred majeſty of Great Britain. Mu 
6. THAT a veſſel be provided for the privateers 

belonging to the iſlands in America, for their tranſpor- 

tation thither. 8 | 

7. THAT thoſe, that are deſirous to go for Placentia 

in Newfoundland, ſhall have leave by the neareſt paſſage. 

8. TzarT the Canadians, or thoſe that are deſirous 

to go there, may, for during the ſpace of one year. 

TA effects, ornaments and utenſils of the chappel 

and hoſpital ſhall be delivered to the Almoner, | 

10. I promiſe to deliver the fort of Port-royal into the 

hands of Francis Nicholſon Eſq; for the queen of Great 

Britain, within three days after the ratification of this 

preſent treaty, with all the effects belonging to the king, 

as guns, mortars, bombs, ball, powder and all other 

ſmall arms. 5 e f 

11, I will diſcover, upon my faith, all the mines, 

fugaſſes and caſemates. | | 

12. ALL the articles of this preſent treaty hall be 

executed upon 'good faith, without difficulty, and figned | 

by each other at her majeſty of Great-Britain's camp 

before Port-royal fort, this ſecond day of October, in the 

ninth year of her majeſty's reign, Annoque Domini 1710. 


Francis Nicholſon. SBudercaſe. 


MzMokAnpun. The General declared, that 

within cannon ſhot of Port- royal, in the fifth article 
aboveſaid, is to be underſtood three Engliſh miles round 
the fort, to be Annapolis- royal and the inhabitants 
within three miles to have the benefit of that article. 
Which perſons male and female, comprehended in the 
ſaid article, according to a liſt of their names given in 
to the general by M. Allein, amounts to 48 1 perſons.” 


Taz Engliſh loſt 14 or 15 men in the exPFdLUOR, Er 
beſides the 26 drowned when the tranſport was loſt. 
The fort had been neglected and was in a very bad ſtate 
Subercaſe told the general © he was very ſorry for the 
ST  & i642 | king ; 


”_—_ 


\ 
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* King his maſter, in loſing ſuch a ſtrong fort and the 
< territories adjoining.” This was the compliment to 
Nicholſon, but it was in no condition to ſtand a ſiege. 
Charlevoix ſays, - Subercaſe's character ſuffered a great 
ſhock. He mentions ſeveral actions which our accounts 


take no notice of“ The troops being landed and no- 


thing to oppoſe their march, went on towards the fort 


e but when they came within reach of the cannon, the 


„ governor cauſed ſo ſmart a firing as put them to a 
„ ſtand, killed a great many of their men, &c.” Again, 
4 The eighth (N. S.) M. Subercaſe, having obſerved the 
« ſpot where the enemy were about to erect their bat- 
e teries, made ſo lucky a fire that Mr. Nicholſon, after 
having loſt a great many men, was obliged to retreat.” 


Tux general having left a ſufficient garriſon under 
the command of Col. Vetch, who was .dettined, in caſe 


_ of ſucceſs, to the government of the country, returned 


with the fleet and army to Boſton, arriving there the 
26th of October. | e 


Wa1LsT the forces were at Port- royal, it was thought 


proper, at a council of war, to ſend Caſtine, who I ſup- 


Poſe was in the fort, and Major Livingſtone to Canada, 
through the country, with letters to M. Vaudreuil, ac- 
quainting him that the country of Acadie was ſubdued 
and that all the inhabitants, except ſuch as were within 


cannot ſhot of the fort, were priſoners at diſcretion; 


and as the council had been informed that he had often 


| ſent out his barbarous Indians to murder the poor inno- 


* 


8 


cent women and children upon the frontiers of New- 
England, if he continued that practice they would cauſe 
the ſame execution upon the people of Acadie or Nova- 


Scotia, now abſolutely in their power: but they abhorred 
ſuch barbarities, and hoped he would give them no fur- 
ther occaſion to copy after aim, but rather would re- 


leaſe and ſend home fuch priſoners as had been taken by 


t This would have been rather a harder caſe upon the poor 
Acadiaus than any they have ever been obliged to ſubmir to. 


: 
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the Indians. After a moſt fatiguing hazardous journey, * 
having three Indians for their guides, they arrived at 
Quebec. The. governor ſent his anſwer to the meſſage 
by two partizans, Rouville and Dupuis, by land through 
Albany, that they * be acquainted with the country 
and more fit to be employed in making war upon any fu- 
ture occalion.+ The ſum of the anſwer was, that Nichol - 
ſon had been ſo well taught the laws of war as to know ' 
that they did not admit of repriſals upon ſuch inhabitants 
as had ſurrendered upon an expreſs: promiſe of being 
well treated. That he, Vaudrewl, never knew the 
French charged with inhumanity, and he was not afraid 
to appeal to the - Engliſh priſoners, within his govern- 
ment, againſt ſuch a charge; they had often been re- 
decmed from the Indians, at a great expence, and, out of 
pure Charity ; indeed, the Indians themſelves, ordinarily, 
did not treat them ill, but let that be as it would, _> 
In Frenc 


* have Livingſtone's journal. He went about the middle of 
October from Port-royal to Penobſcot, where he was kindly 
entertained by Caſtine, at his awn houſe; and from thence 

went up the river in canoes, until they came to an iſland where 

was a great body of Indians, men, women and children. Here, 

an Indian being in a rage becauſe ſome Engliſh priſoners had 

run away with his canoe, ſeized Livingſtone by the throat and 
would have diſpatched him with a hatchet, if Caſtine had not 

thrown himſelf between them and reſcued him. The Indians 

would not ſuffer them to proceed, for ſeveral days. At length, 
November 4th, they ſet out in their canoes and the next day 
the canoe, the major was in, overſet and one of the Indian 4 
guides was drowned. Soon after, | the water beginning to 
freeze, the ice ſo ſhattered their tender veſſels and made the 
paſſing ſo difficult, that they were obliged to betake themſelves. 
to the land and to travel by their compaſs, through a country 
ſo thick with ſpruce, cedar and pine wood. and n as 
to be ſcarce paſſable, and the greateſt part of the way broken 
and mountainous land. They were above a fortnight with» 
out the fight of the ſun, the weather being ſtormy or foggy 
the whole time. They had ſpent their proviſious fix days be- 
foge they came to any French ſettlement, and lived. wholly up- 
on moſs, leaves and dried berries. . At length, the 16th of 


1710. 
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December they arrived at Quebec. 
t Charlevoix, | - 
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French were not accountable for the behavior of the An 
Indians; it was not his fault, that this unfortunate war refu 
was not over a long time ago, and all the miſeries, which ſligh 
had been the conſequence, muſt be attributed to thoſe give 
who had refuſed the neutrality between the two colo. ſelf, 
. nies; he was very ready to agree to the exchange of ther 
priſoners, but he had not the command of thoſe which cure 
were in the hands of his Indian allies; as for the ing 


hazardous journey. | 


menace, of delivering up the Acadians to the Indians of 


New-England, if the Indians of New-France ſhould re- 
fuſe to deliver the Engliſh priſoners, it was contrary to 
all the rules of juſtice and humanity, and if it ſhould 
be carried into execution he ſhould be obliged to do 
as much to all the Enghſh he had in his power, 
This was all the effect of Livingſtone's moſt fatiguing 


Tux affair of the agency in England has often 
occaſioned a diviſion and contention in the general court. 
They, who have ſerved the province well and done 
every thing in their power, have not done enough. 
If our rights and claims do not appear in the ſame 


light to thoſe who judge of them in England, 23 0 
they do to our ſelves, we are too apt to attribute it ay 
to the want of {kill or fidelity in thoſe who appear by 
for us. Art this time, a change in the agency was 4 
agreed upon from a different cauſe. The change of b 
the miniſtry in England was as alarming to New- 1 
England, as to any part of her majeſty's dominians. q 
Mr. Phips was deeply engaged in the new meaſures. p 
There could not then have been any apprehenſion 0 
of his removing to Ireland; but a whig people would ir 
not be ſatisfied with a tory agent. Sir H. Aſhurſt 5 
never had any great powers, and he was now declining 
in age and health. Ihe party that uſed to ſupport him 7 
ſet up his brother, Sir William Aſhurſt, a gentlemanot c 
ſuperior - character and real worth. Mr. Dudley did n 
every thing in his power to prevent the choice, but, th 
when he could not prevail, made a merit of accepting it. 


An 
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An addreſs to the queen was ſent to Sir William, but he 
refuſed the agency; he was well acquainted with the 
lights put upon his brother and the little or no reward 


ſelf, he recommended a New-England young gentleman, 
then in London, Jeremiah Dummer,“ who, alſo pro- 
cured from the principal merchants in London, trad- 
ing to New-England, letters in his favor. He was not, 
at that time, acceptable to Mr. Dudley, and, ina meſſage 
to the aſſembly, he adviſed 'them to chuſe Henry New- 
man, La New-England man, then in London alſo, a per- 
ſon of great probity, who had lived ſome years in the 


* Mr. Dummer's grand father, Richard Dummer, was an aſſiſ- 
tant the year when Mr. Vane was governor; but, being of the 
governor's party, was left out, with others of the ſame fide ; 
and lived many years after, maintaining a fair character and 


4s Ears —— et ö * 


acting juſtice of peace in Boſton, Mr. Dummer, beſides th 
advantage of bright natural parts, had been very 3 
. The college at Cambridge fitted him for the uni- 
verſity of Utrecht, where he ſpent ſome years, and received a 
doctor's degree. After that, he returned to New-England 3 
but finding no proſpect of employment there, that would be 
agreeable to him, he went to England, where he arrived a little 
before the change of queen Ann's miniſtry. Contrary to the 
expeQation of his countrymen and conſtituents, he devoted 
himſelf to the perſons in power, was employed by lord Boling- 
broke in ſome ſecret negociations and had aſſurances of pro- 
motion to a place of honor and profit, but the death of the 
queen blaſted all his hopes, His letter to a noble lord, upon 
the Canada expedition, and his defence of the New-England 
charters, will tend more to perpetuate his memory, in his coun» 


— 


„ 


inconſiderable. Mr. Dummer conformed to his patron, lord 
Bolingbroke, in religion as well as politicks. In the latter, he 
left him, upon the change of times. In the former, he is ſaid 
to have adhered to him to the end of his life. He died in 1739. 


courage ſcepticiſm and infidelity, , was dedicated to Mr. Dum- 
French, ſuppoſed he was the author. 


} Mr. Newman was mapy years agent ſor the province of News 
Hampthire, RET | 
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given him for ſo long ſervices. When he excuſed him- 


duke 


acquiring a good eſtate, at Newbury. His father was an 


try, than all his-ſervices in the agency, which were far from . 


The tranſlation of the travels of James Maſſey, wrote to en- 


mer. Some, who did not know they were originally wrote in 
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duke of Somerſet's family, and who afterwards was {: 
cretary to the ſociety for promoting chriſtian knowledge, 
but the choice fell upon Mr. Dummer and the governcr 
did not think proper to negative him. 
Ma. DupLey found means to remove the prejudice 
of Sir William Aſhurſt. From this time, all his letter 
are in a different ſtrain from what they uſed to be, and 
he repreſents the times to be ſuch, that there was no 
proſpect of a better governor, and adviſes the people, 
if they could be tolerably eaſy, not to run the riſque of 
a change. This was not the only time when ſuch x 
word of advice, to this, as well as other colonies, would 
have. been ſeaſonable. Mr. Dummer, who was attach- 
ing himſelf to the new miniſtry and had great favor 
ſewn him, engaged alſo in Mr. Dudley's intereſt. M. 
Phips, who, at firſt, oppoſed him, had for ſome tine 
been very friendly to him. It was a rule with him togain 
his enemies, he was fure of his friends. It requires much 
of that art and ſkill, of which he is ſaid to have been 
maſter, to render this rule, for any length of time, ſuc- 
ceſsful. He happened alſo, as we have obſerved, when he 
was in England, to be known to and favored by Mr. Ha- 
key, and his intereſt there was fo eſtabliſhed, that he va 
no longer in danger, until the death of the queen cauſed 
an entire revolution, both as to men and meaſures, In 
the province, ſome reports againſt him were of ſo. groß 
and criminal a nature, that although they might find 
ſome ready to believe them, at firſt, yet time alone had 
ſunk the credit of them, and the remembrance of leſſer 
matters funk with it, and the laſt days of his admini- 
ſtration were his beſt days. „ 
Tuts year, the enemy made their firſt appearance, i 
the ſpring, at York, but found the inhabitants upon ther 
guard. In June, Col. Hilton of Exeter, being in the 
woods with 18 men, was ambuſhed by a party, who fired 
WH and killed the colonel and two of his company, and took 
. , two priſoners, the reſt eſcaping. Hilton was a good 
officer, and had behaved well with Church, in 1704, and 
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n other occaſions ; but at this time was off his guard. 
One hundred men went out upon the alarm, but had no 1710, 
other ſucceſs than to bring in the dead mangled bodies to 
a decent interment. A 25 days after, 60 or 70 French 
and Indians appeared in the ſkirts, of the town of Exeter, 
but were alarmed by the firing a gun, and went off witng 
four children only, which they picked up in the ſtreet or 
road at play, to the unſpeakable diſtreſs of their parents 
upon receiving the news. In their retreat, they killed 
one man and took another priſoner. They then tra- 
velled weſtward and killed ſeveral of the inhabitants of 
Waterbury and Simſbury in Connecticut, ſtruck down 
upon Brookfield and Marlborough, and, from thence, to 
Chelmsford, where Major Tyng was ſlain, an officer re- 
ſp:&ed for his prudence and courage. OREN Gare 

Tus 2d of Auguſt, about 50 Indians came upon 
Winter harbour, and hovered about the place, ſome time, 
until they kad killed four or five and taken eight or ten 
of the inhabitants.. They inſulted the fort, and found 
the garriſon too many to be taken; but not enough to 
lally out and attack them. October the 1ſt, ſeveral per- 
ſons, as they were going to meeting at Berwick, were 
way laid, one of them killed, another had his horſe ſhot 
under him, the reſt eſcaping. The loth of the ſame 
month, Bomazeen, with 60 or 70 more Indians, appeared 
at Winter-harbour, killed three or four and took as many 
captives; one of the latter was Johnſon Harman, a noted 
officer in expeditions, the next war, againſt the enemy. 
The Indians, after they had done the miſchief, ſent a 
flag of truce to the fort, and offered to ranſom their 
priſoners, if a, veſſel ſhould be ſent to Kennebeck river 
to receive them, e 5 Sa 

Oux forces had been "ſcouring the woods all the 
ſummer, but the parties of the enemy avoided them. 
Towards winter, Col. Walton, after his return from 
Fort- royal, with 170 men ranged the eaſtern country, 
and killed a Norridgewock chief and ſix or eight others. 

He made a ſecond march to Winne piſiaukee, without 
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any ſucceſs; but in the mean time, the Indians, he was 
hunting after, were ſceking for their own bloody game, 
more or lefs of which they met with at Cocheco, York, 

Wells, &c. + | 
AFTER, Port-royal was reduced, Nicholſon went to 
England to ſollicit another expedition againſt Canada; 
and, although his intention was known, there ſeemed to 
be no expectation that he would ſucceed. The New. 
England people we have obſerved were all Whigs and 
ſuppoſed the Tory miniſtry to be determined upon a 
eace, and rather diſpofed to ſuffer France to recover part 
of what ſhe had loſt, than to make further acquiſition 
And there was a general ſurprize at Nichol- 
ſon's return to Boſton, the 8th of June, with orders from 
the queen to the ſeveral governments of New-England, 
to New-Y ork, the Jerſeys and Penſylvania to have their 
quotas of men in readineſs for a fleet which was expec- 
ted to arrive a few days after, and in fact did arrive the 
24th following. This was ſhort warning. What was 
more extraordinary, ten weeks proviſion for the army 
was to be procured at Boſton. It was one reaſon given 
for this meaſure, that there might be no ſuſpicions, in 
Europe, of the deſtination of this armament. It might 
well be doubted whether it would be poſſible to procure 
fuch a quantity of proviſions at Boſton in ſeaſon, and if 
it was not, it would be impoſſible to proceed. This 
extraordinary meaſure increaſed. a jealouſy, began before, 
that it was not deſigned Canada ſhould be taken, and 
that the blame ſhould be caſt upon New-England. This 
jealoufy may have been as .groundleſs "as the charge, 
which Walker firſt, and, after him, many other authors 
have braught againſt New-England, for not affording 
that ready aſſiſtance which was expected; but it certain- 
ly had this effect, to cauſe, not only the government, but 
| even 


+ July 29, 1710, died at Briſtol, in Maflachuſuts-bay, John Saffn, 
Eq; who had been one of the council. 


Feb. gth 1710-11, died Col. John Foſter, one of the council from 
the charter, and a wealthy merchant in the town of Boſton, of 


a a moſt fair and unblemiſhed character. | 
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even private perſons to exert themſelves with more zeal 
and vigor than had been done upon any other occaſion; 
and the people ſubmitted, not without reluctance, it is 
true, to have their property taken from them, in a way 
and manner which I think the people of Great - Britain 
or Ireland, at this day, would not ſubmit to. A general 
meeting of all the governors was appointed, immediately 
after Nicholſon's arrival at New-London, and they were 
ſitting when the fleet arrived, The afſembly happened 
to be ſitting at Boſton, when the firſt orders came. The 
governor, without delay, recommended to them a full 
compliance with the orders he had received. The firſt 
thing neceſſary, was money. The credit of the treafury 
was ſo low in England, that no merchants or private perſons 
here would take bills, unleſs the drawer would make 
themſelves reſponſible, and there was no body autho- 
rized to draw ſuch bills. The general court determined 
to iſſue forty thouſand pounds in bills of credit, and to 
lend them to merchants and others, for the term of two 
years. Theſe perſons with their bills of credit purchaſ- 
ed bills of exchange upon the treaſury in th land, 
which, it was hoped, before the expiration of the 
two years, would be paid, and, if they ſhould not, it 
would be in. the power of the government to continue 
the loan, but there was no engagement to do it. The 
next difficulty to be removed was the extravagant price 
to which proyiſions had ſtarted, upon the advice of this 
extraordinary demand. For this purpoſe, an order paſted 
the court, ſtating the prices of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
proviſions neceſſary for the ſervice.“ The owners of the 
proviſions ſnut up their ſtores, or removed their provi- 
lions in order to conceal them. The demand, which had 
raiſed the price, they urged, was the common chance in 
trade, which every merchant was juſtly intitled to. 
Another order ſoon paſſed the court, to impreſs all pro- 
viions, in whoſe poſſeſſion ſoever, and for this purpoſe 
to open all doors and enter. This effected a; general 
compliance. The ſhort time ſpent for this purpoſe 2 

B i . the 
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the refuſal of particular perſons to ſubmit at firſt, cauſed Wi f. 
a Charge from the officers againſt the country in general, 
for unneceſſarily delaying the fleet and army; and no 
notice was taken of the zeal of the government and this ay 
extraordinary meaſure for the remoyal of theſe impedi. 
ments. The addition of ſo many mouths had cauſed a 
ſudden riſe of all poultry and freſh meat, and at that Th 
ſeaſon of the year, if the uſual conſumption had conti. 
nued, the forces muſt- have failed of neceſſary refreſh. 
ment. This conſideration induced many of the princi. 
pal gentlemen in Boſton, to deny themſelves and to en. 
gage, while the fleet lay there to eat ſalt proviſions and ; 
no other in their families. The ſoldiers and ſeamen, 
ſome of them, deſerted and were concealed by the in- 
habitants who were juſtly cenſured for doing it; but not exp 
ſo the country, for in all countries, there are more or leh 
perſons who for the ſake of gain will do the ſame, A lay 
-* againſt this offence was made, with a very ſevere penalty, 
and a more ſummary way provided for trial of the of- 
fence than ever da een in any inſtance before. The auſt 
deſertion of the men put the Admiral out of temper, WW; 
and he wrote the governor an angry letter, in which he fret 
tells him, the ſervice had been prejudiced, rather than the { 
forwarded ſince his arrival at Bolton, and demands fron WW#un 
the government a ſupply of men equal to the Jols vas 
This could be done in no other way than an imprels, 
The inhabitants, it muſt be owned, would not have ſub: 
mitted to it, but, in general, would have preferred a pri pilot 
fon on ſhore to a man of war at ſea. 
Besipzs the miſtake, in the plan of this expedition rega 
| with reſpect to a ſpeedy ſupply of | proviſions of th 
| Boſton without previous notice, there was another, M that 
pPpreſuming that ſkilful pilots were to be obtained there. to t! 
1 The beſt in the country were ſhipmaſters, Who had 
been once or twice up the river. St. Lawrence, TheeWconki 
vwere emplcyed in other bufineſs, upon Which then: 
future ſupport depended, and they were averſe 
leaving it; but the government impreſſed them _ the 
* | rvich 
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ſervice, and afterwards was charged with their defect of 
ſkill, which, admitting it to be true, could not be helped. 
Tux troops were all landed upon Noddle's ifland, 
about a mile from the town, where they were every day 


uſed 
eral, i 


d no 
| this 


pedi- exerciſed in a healthy air; and it was allowed, that men 
ſed a were never landed and reimbarked in better order, 
that The land force, including two regiments from New- 
onti- England, amounted to near 7000 men, an army more 
reſh- chan equal in number to that which afterwards reduced 
rinci- Quebec, under general Wolfe; although, in 1711, is was 
o en- not half ſo ſtrong as in 1759. 1 0 
s and Tus fleet, which arrived at Boſton, conſiſted of 13, 
men, ſail of men of war and 40 tranſports, and all failed again 
he in- WA the zoth of July. Greater diſpatch could not well be 


at not Wl expected from ſuch ſhort warning. Nicholſon ſer out 


or les for Albany the ſame day, to take the command of the 
A forces which were to march by land. | 
nalty, Nornixo remarkable happened in the paſſage of 
he of. che fleet to Gaſpee, where it arrived the 18th of Au- 
The ouſt and ſailed again the 20th. The next day and the 
2mper, day after proving foggy, and the wind beginning to blow | 
ich he freſh at E. S. E. the ſhips brought to, with their heads to 


er than 
Is from 


the ſouthward, being out of ſight of land and out of 
ſoundings. This, the admiral, in his own account, ſays 


e Jos. vas by the advice of the pilots, both Engliſh and French, 
mpre's. and that they were of opinion the fleet would drive into 
ye ſub · ¶ the midſt of the channel or river. The New-England 
1 a pr. pilots always denied they gave ſuch advice, and declared, 


upon their oaths, their opinion was not followed nor 
regarded. Some of the principal perſons on board one 
of the ſhips which belonged to New-England, reported 
that upon the fleet's being ordered to lie with their heads 


edition, 
ions A 
cher, il 


q there. to the ſouthward the whole ſhip's company determined 
ho halthey muſt drive upon the north ſhore, and they were 

Theeggconfirmed in their former jealouſy, that it was never 
ch the intended the fleet ſhould arrive at Quebec. This, how- 
verſe . ver, is incredible, and the admiral, who had not the cha- 
into th 


| | acter of An abandoned man, Was incapable of ſoert 1 | 


Vol. II. 0 


— 


1711. 


1711. 


this wrong meaſure, In two or three hours after the 


days before they all arrived, and, as they had the wind, 


Newfoundland; the fleet not being ſufficiently victualled 


have defended the place until the proviſions of the fleet 
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the lives of ſo many men; and, it muſt be preſumed, 


he would not have thrown away his own life, which 
was expoſed as well as the reſt. The pilots from Boſton 
ſuppoſed the admiral had a very mean. opinion of. them, 
and laid greater ſtreſs upon the judgment of the French 
pilots, who, through ignorance or from delign, occaſioned 


fleet brought to, ſome of the tranſports were among the 
breakers. Eight or nine ſhips were loſt upon the rocks, 
about midnight, one thouſand of the men that were on 
board drowned, and about ſix or ſeven hundred ſaved 
by the other ſhips. All the men of war eſcaped ; the 
admiral's ſhip is faid to have anchored, and the reſt either 
ſtood off or came to anchor; and the next morning, the 
wind ſhifting to W. S. W. the admiral bore away for Spa- 
niſh river, the men of war and tranſports following; 
but, the wind ſhifting again to Eaſt, they were eight 


might more eafily have gone to Quebec. In a council 
of war, it was unanimouſly reſolved, not only not to 
make any further trial to go up the river St. Lawrence, 
but alſo not to attempt any ing againſt Placentia in 


for either. They ſailed the 16th of September, and the 
admiral arrived the th of October at Portſmouth and, 
the 15th, his ſhip, the Edgar, blew up; the cauſe not 
being known, jealous minds would ſuggeſt that even 
this was not without deſign. 41 1155 ee us: 
Tus admiral, ſuppoſed, in his account of the expedi- 
tion, that if they had arrived at Quebec and landed their 
men, their misfortune would have been greater ſtill j that 
the French would either have quitted the place and car. 
ried all their proviſions with them, or that they would 


and army were ſpent and they muſt have laid down their 
arms; or if they finally ſurrendered, it was not to be 
expected the proviſions, for ſo ſmall a garriſon, would have 
laſted any time for twelve thouſand men, aud Franc. 
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and Engliſh mult have ſtarved together. Vandreuiſ had 1711. 


made the beſt preparations he could for their reception, 
having early notice, of their coming, from the goyernor 
of Placentia. An Engliſh priſoner, carried in there from 
Boſton, gave an account of Nicholſon's arrival, of the 
flect that was to follow, and of the forces intended by 
way of the lake; and the captain of a privateer ſaw the 
fleet within 60 leagues of boſton. This intelligence 
was afterwards confirmed by an Onondago Indian, who 
came to Quebec to inform of the great preparations 
making at Albany.“ +24 annie 55 Anon 
Nicholson had made but little progreſs in his 
march when he received the news of this diſaſter, and 
if the fleet had arrived ſafe, he would have been too late 
to have drawn any of the French force from Quebec, be- 
fore ſo much of the proviſionsof the fleet had been ſpent 
that it would not have been ſafe to have remained any 
longer; and ĩt is well he did not proceed, for as ſoon as 
Vaudreuil had advice of ſo many ſhips ſtove, and ſo many 
dead bodies with red coats drove upon the ſhore, and that 
the river was clear of ſhips, he ordered all the ſtrength of 
Canada towards Montreal and the lake Champlain, which 
if Nicholſon had paſſed, would have been ſufficient to 
prevent .his'return, 1 1 Ni. Dj.” 
To compleat the charge againſt the Maſſachuſets, 
they are ſaid to have repreſented the navigation to Que- 
bec to be eaſy and without hazard, of which they were 
wholly ignorant; for the French, after an hundred years 
experience, almoſt every year ſuffered ſnipwreck, and ſail - 
ing in the bay and river St. Lawrence was ſo hazardous 
that they could hardly obtain ſailors for a voyage thither. 
The Maſſachuſets people knew very well that Phips and 
his fleet went up and down without difficulty, in 1690-3 
that flags of truce had frequently paſſed and repaſſed, 
and they ſuppoſed the French repreſented the paſlage 
difficult, to deter other nations, and experience» now 
ſhews that they judged right. 5105 Bo. 


i 


* Charlevoix. 
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1711. Tus American tranſports were all preſerved, exec 
one victualler, and - the crew of that were ſaved. T 
diſappointment and loſs was grievous to New-England, 
Some pious minds gave over all hopes of reducing 
Canada. So many attempts blaſted, plainly indicated, 

as they conceived, that providence never deſigned the 

whole northern continent of America for one Euro 
nation, Upon the firſt newsin England of the diſaſter, 
the blame was laid upon governor Dudley, and it was 
ſaid he would be removed, but his conduct ſoon ap- 
peared to have been unexceptionable,* 
rox the return of the Maſſachuſets troops, they 
gave an account of the freedom uſed by the ſea and 
land officers, in attributing the whole misfortune to the 
| colonies. The forces were unreaſonably detained at 
Boſton—The provifions fell ſhort of what was expected 
he pilots were ignorant and not fit to be truſted, 
The general court therefore thought that it was neceſ- 
fary to exculpate themſelves, and that it would be pru- 
dent to lay no blame any where elſe. The governor, 
in his ſpeech, Octob. 17, ſays I condole with you upon 
c the ſorrowful diſaſter of the fleet and forces ſent hi- 
ther, by her majeſty's ſpecial favor, to all her goor 
&« ſubjects. in the provinces of North America. I have 
e had time enough, ſince the account thereof, to conſi- 
« der the ſeveral articles of her majeſty's commands to 
<« this government for the putting forward the expedi- 
tion, and, therein I cannot charge this aſſembly with 
< neglect in any particular; but when I peruſe the 
journal of the proceedings, I think there was all pro- 
« viſion and expedition made, in every article referring 
<* to ſoldiers, artificers, pilots, tranſports and proviſions 
4 for the ſervice of her majeſty's Britiſh forces, as well as 
our own; which-I hope you will ſee reaſon to conſider 
< and repreſent home for our juſtification, that it may be 
** demonſtrated, that we were in earneſt to do our duty, 
eto the utmoſt, for our own benefit and eſtabliſhment, 
Sas well as her majeſty's honor and juſt rights.” 
, THREE 
„Letters from London in 1711, — 


k / 


{ent to 3 to be ready to give an account of their 
conduct, if enquiry ſhould be made. A journal of the 
proceedings relative to the expedition was prepared and 
tranſmitted, together with an addreſs * to the queen. 
The inſtructions to the agent were given with prudence 
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Tuxkk of the principal pilots, in the ſervice, were, 


711. 


and caution. It chiefly concerns us to ſet forth that we 


« have done our duty, by giving all aſſiſtance in obe- 


« dience to her majeſty's royal commands, as we have 
« repreſented in our humble addreſs herewith tranſmit- 
« ted to be preſented by you, and will appear by the 
« journal and orders accompanying the ſame. We com- 


« ported with the ſupplies, in the large demands made | 


« upon us, to the utmoſt of our power, beyond what we 
« had at firſt a reaſonable proſpect to have provided 
« timely, having ſo ſhort notice, but made our utmoſt 


« efforts and happily got through the ſame, in which 


« you are to vindicate and juſtify the government. 

« IT is not our province, nor muſt you enter there- 
« into, to fault or impeach others, for want of doing 
« their duty, or for their conduct in that affair, any fur- 
ether than is abſolutely neceſſary for our own vindicati- 
* on. If there be juſt cauſe therefore, her majeſty in her 
« princely wiſdom will direct the enquiry thereinto.” 


Tas pilots waited many months in England, ready to 
anſwer any queſtions, but none were ever asked, nor was 
any enquiry ever made into the cauſe of the failure of 
the expedition. Upon the whole, it cannot be conceived 
that the admiral, general and principal perſons employed 
in the execution of this plan, purſued any particular 
meaſures in order to defeat and overthrow it; that thoſe 
who projected it in England, had nat good reaſon to 
expect from the inſufficient proviſion made that it muſt 


la this addreſs, it is among other things aſſerted, that one fifth 


part of the whole inhabitants of. the province, capable of bear- * 


ing arms, were in pay that ſummer. The like proportion were 
employed two or three years ſuccelſively in the fate war. This 
would be thought extraordinary in any Rate in Europe. 

» 23 L | . — * * 5 1 + Py 
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fail. of ſucceſs and, at beſt, were all content that it 


1711. , 
7 ſhould, is not fo certain.“ | EY 
ALT HO Wz 
TI 

The account which Charlevoix gives of the French pilot does Be 
not agree with Walker's. There was on board the admiral, fo 
a French priſoner, one Paradis, an old ſeamen who was perfe&ly fo! 
acquainted with the river St. Lawrence: This man cautioned A 
him, when he was off the ſeven iſlands, not to venture too near 
the land, and he obliged him to make frequent- tacks and to Fr 
keep near the wind, which did not favor him. At length the ad- me 
miral tired out and, perhaps, ſuſpecling the pilot only deſigned it 
to wear out his men, refuſed- to come to ſtays and bordered ſo th 
near a little iſland called the iſle of eggs, that he and ſeven more 
were driven aſhore by a very ſudden ſquall at ſouth eaſt, and of 
ſtove to pieces and but very few. people were ſaved.” fre 

| an 

I will add a brief account of the difaſter the fleet met with, from We 
a letter of the New-England commiſſary, Sampſon Sheaf. 

„When I accepted the employment, of commiſfary to the New- to 
England forces on the Canada expedition, it was in hopes of ha 
doing ſome good ſervice; wherein 1 defigned to do my beſt, and in 
hoped with my diligence and beſt underſtanding to bave been on 
of ſome uſe, but on the 22d of Auguſt, our fleet under the 
command of Sir Hovenden Walker, about 8 or 10 leagues above . 
the entrance of Canada river, about 11 or 12 at night, met lee 
with a diſmal diſaſter, Ten or eleven of the Britiſh tranſports V. 
run on the north ſhore and were daſhed to pieces againſt the ſu 
rocks. I hear but of one veſſel belonging to New-Eng land met ſl 
with any damage. There is an eminent providence of God there- 2 
in, which doubtleſs we ought to conſider; but as to the inftru- In 
mental cauſe, by whoſe miſconduct, remains to be examined, ha 
and I hope will be made evident. The admiral and general an 
were in great danger, they ſaved themſelves and their ſhips, by RN 
anchoring, but loſt ſeveral anchors, It was lamentable to hear I 
the ſhrieks of the ſinking, drowning, departing ſouls, The ſhip, fol 
wherein I was emborked, with very great difficulty weathered nu 
the rocks, but we were in no capacity to ſuccour them that were ne 
in diſtreſs. | 3 | A | oi: | 

Admiral Walker, / juſt before our departure from Spaniſh river, ſet [ n 
vp a croſs, with an inſcription, dated 15th of September, 1 bi 
nomine Patris, &c. the purport of which. was, that thereby he Wi 

tool poſſeſſion of that country for her majeſty. pa 

This will be, a bitter pill for New-England. ' The French "will now © 
employ their Indians with redoubled rage and malice, to diſtreſs C 


and deſtroy our expoſed frontiers. 
Annapolis-Royal, Odo. 6, 1711.“ 


* 
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ALTgovcn the principal object of this expedition 1711. 


was not obtained, yet, in all probability, Annapolis- royal 
was ſaved by it from falling into the hands of the French. 
The garriſon there was reduced to a handful of men. 
Between two and three hundred of the New- England 
forces were kept there, after the place was reduced, and 
four in five were dead, and they were afraid even of the 
Acadians alone, without any additional ſtrength; but the 
French court, ſenſible of their miſtake in not giving 


more attention to the preſervation of that country, when 


it was in their hands, preſſed the governor of Canada, in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, to exert himſelf for the recovery 
of it. A body of troops was raiſed and ready to depart 


from Canada, when the news arrived of the Engliſh fleet 


and other preparations. making; and the men which 
were deſigned againſt Nova-Scotia were detained at home 
to defend Canada: The French inhabitants of Acadie, 
having notice of the force intended from Canada,. grew 
inſolent, and it was not ſafe for an Engliſh-man to ſtir 
out of the fort. As ſoon as they heard of the diſappoint- 


ment, they became ſubmiſſive again and made acknow- 


ledgment of their faults; but at the ſame time let 


Vaudreuil know, that the French king had no better 


ſubjects, and neceſſity alone had brought them to this 


ſubmiſſion. Theſe were the inhabitants round the fort, 


included in the capitulation. Many of thoſe at a diſtance 


had not yet ſubmitted to the Engliſh, and Capt. Pigeon, 
an officer of the regulars, was ſent up the river to de- 
ſtroy ſome of the French houſes, as well as to cut timber 
for the repair of the fort. He was ſurprized by a great 
number of Indians, who killed the fort major, the engi- 
neer and all the boat's crew, and took thirty or forty of 


the garriſon priſoners. The ſtroke encouraged. the inha- - 
bitants again to take up arms, and five hundred of them, 


with as many Indians as they could collect, were pre- 


paring to attack the fort, expecting an experienced of- 


ficer from Placentia to head them; but the governor 
not being able to ſpare one, they laid down their arms 
again and diſperſed. | ; 
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To meet the French or Indian enemy, who were at. 
pected upon our frontiers, Col. Walton was ſent, in the 
fall, with 180 menz as far as Penobſcot, where he burned 
two veſſels which were deſigned for privateers of cruiz. 
ers, and took ſome priſoners, 


The year 1711 was rendered remarkable by a fire in 
the town of Boſton, which from that time until the year 
1760 was called the great fire. It was ſuppoſed to 
have been cauſed by the careleſsneſs of an old woman 
in or near what is called Williams's court; all the houſes 
on both ſides of Cornhill, from ſchool- ſtreet to what is 
called the ſtone ſhop in Dock- ſquare, all the upper part 
of King ſteet on the ſouth and north ſide, together with 
the town-houſe, and what was called the old meeting 
houſe above it, were conſumed to aſhes.* 


EARLY in the ſpring, the enemy fell upon us, and 
made ſpoil upon Cyſter river, Exeter, Kittery, York and 
Wells, In May, a party of Engliſh went up Merrimack 
river and killed eight Indians, without loſs to themſelves; 
but the Indians will not reſt long without revenge: In 
June and July, they killed or took priſoners ſeveral 
trom Berwick, Kittery, Wells, Dover and Kingſton. At 


Dover, apprehending they were in danger as they were 


ſcalping two children, for greater diſpatch they took off 
both their heads, leaving the bodies a doleful ſpectacle to 
their unhappy parents. In the fall, a great number of 
people being at a wedding of Capt. Wheelwright'sdaugh- 
ter of Wells, the enemy ſurprized ſeveral of the com- 
pany, and among the reſt the bridegroom, Mr. Plaiſted, 
ſon to a gentleman of Portſmouth. - The Indians ex- 


pected a good ranſom for ſuch a priſoner, and, inſtead of 


carrying him to Canada, ſent in a flag, and offered, upon 
payment of three hundred pounds to releaſe him, and 
the money was paid and the priſoner returned. Jam 


Col. Tailer arrived in the fall of the year 1711 with her majeſi) 


commiſſion foc lieutenant governor. 
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ured of relating theſe inroads of the enemy, many of 712. 
which I have given an account of in general terms, ang 
avoided frequently enumerating circumſtances which, _ 
excite horror from the meer relation. This was the la ; 
action of any conſequence. In the ſpring, after the 1713. 
peace of Utrecht was known in America, the Indians 
{ent in to Major Moodey at Caſco, to pray that- there 
might be peace between the Engliſh and them alſo, and 
propoſed a treaty to be held there; but the governor 
thought it more for his honor to oblige them to come ta 
Portſmouth, the chief town of one of his governments, 
than to go to the borders of their uſual reſidence z and, 
upon the 1 3th of July, they entered anew into articles of 
ſubmiſſion and pacification, ſigned by a number of chiefs 
of their ſeveral tribes, wherein they aſk pardon for all 
their paſt rebellions and violations of former promiſes, 
and engage to demean themſelves for the future as very 
obedient faithful ſubjects of the crown of Great-Britain. 
An obſervation occurs to me which I may properly 
enough bring in at the cloſe of this war. 5 

NoTwW1THSTANDING the inhabitants in the colonies, 
in general, double their numbers, from their natural 
growth or increaſe, in twenty five years at moſt, yet the 
growth of the Maſſachuſets colony and New Hampſhire 
have born no proportion to the reſt; and in the year 
1713 there was not double the number of inhabitants in 
the Maſſachuſets province, which the ſeveral colonies, of 
which it was formed, contained fifty years before. During 
this period, there was no remarkable emigration to other 
colonies, There was vacant land ſufficient, 'to extend 
ſettlements upon, and as eaſy to be procured as any 
where elſe. The heavy taxes may have drove ſome to 985 
other governments, but the chief reaſon of the difference 7 
is the conſtant ſtate of war which thoſe two provinces 
were in, the Maſſachuſets eſpecially. From 1675, when. 
Philips war begun, to 1713, five or ſix thouſand of the 
youth of the country had periſhed . by the enemy, or 
by diſtempers contracted in the ſervice; nine in i” 4 
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1713, theſe would have been fathers of families and, in the 
courſe of 40 years, have multiphed to near an hundred 

- thouſand ſouls. | n 
I cannot avoid a reflection alſo upon the heavy bur. 
dens which the province ſubjected itſelf to during this 
war, I ſuppoſe beyond thoſe of any other ten years from 
the firſt — The caſtle and other fortifications 
at Boſton, the ſeveral forts in the eaſtern country, the 
various expenſive expeditions actually profecuted, and 
the preparations made forothers, added to the conſtant de. 
fence of the extenſive frontiers and to the ſupport of the 
civil government, without any relief or compenſation 
from the crown, certainly muſt have occaſioned ſuch an 
annual burden as was not felt by any other ſubjects of 
Great-Britain, and the merit of the people of that day 
ought not to be forgot. n 


Tux ſettlement of the line of juriſdiction between 
the province and the colony of Connecticut whichwas 
accompliſhed in the year 1713, after ineffectual attempts 
for ſeveral years before, deſerves particular notice, In 
1636 the firſt ſettlers upon Connecticut river removed 
from the Maſſachuſets and took poſſeſſion of the country 
upon and near the river on both ſides, from Springfield 
as low as Weathersfield, incluſive of both, and managed 
their affairs by virtue of authority from the general court/ 
of the Maſſachuſets. In 1638 the inhabitants of 

Springfield, which included what was afterwards called 
Suffield, below on one ſide of the river, and Enfield on 
the other ſide, having no doubt that they were within 
the limits of the Maſſachuſets patent, petitioned the ge- 
neral court that they might be ſeparated from the other 
towns below, and be received and continued as part N 

| ; | | the 
+ The ſame obſervation may be made from 1722 to 1762. The 
inhabitants have not doubled their number. The loſs of 2 07 
Zoo young men, at and after the fiege of Loviſbourgh,  will-go 

a great way towards accounting for the deficiency. It is probable 
there would have been 200,000 ſouls more than there are at 
© this time in New-England, if the French had been driven from 

Canada an hundred years ago. | 


- 
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the colony, which was granted and juriſdiction exerciſed 713. 


red accordingly. In 1642, by order of the general court, two 


mathematicians, as they are called in the records, Nathan 


ur- Woodward and Solomon Saffery run a line weit, as they 
this ſuppoſed,” from a ſtation 3 miles north of Charks 
rom river until they came to Windſor, upon Conecticut river, 


ions where it ſtruck the houſe of Biſſel who kept the ferry. 
The people who had ſettled upon Connecticut river had 

no better title to land or juriſdiction than poſſeſſion; 
the grant made by the Maſſachuſets general court 
being a meer nulli ty. „„ 
tion In 1630, the Earl of Warwick had obtained from the 
council of Plimouth a patent of the lands upon à ſtrait 
line near the ſea ſhore towards the ſouth weſt, welt 
and by ſouth, or weft, from Naraganſet river, forty 
leagues, as the coaſts lies towards Virginia, and all within 
that breadth to the ſouth ſea, and yet, in 1635, all the 
lands between Connecticut river and the Naraganſet 
country were aſſigned by the fame council to the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton. Lord Say and others had purchaſed 
the Earl of Warwick's title, and by their agents built 4 


ous fort at the mouth of Connecticut river about the yeat 
fel 1635, and four or five years after Mr. Fenwick came 


over with deſign to take poſſeſſion of the lands upon 


— Connecticut river under lord Say, &c. and remained in 
ou of poſſeſſion of the mouth of the river until 1644, when the 
N od kettlers purchaſed the title of the lords, as it was called; 


and formed themſelves into, or continued the form they 
had aſſumed, of a body politicee. 
N Wuzen the line was run by Woodward and Saffery, 
42 Fenwick was to have joined, as the Maſſachuſets commiſ. 
ſioners for the united colonies afterwards affirmed; though 


Connecticut commiſfioners denied it, and in 1649, when. 


5 a diſpute aroſe about a duty required of Springfield for 
The the ſupport of the fort at the mouth of the rrver, - the 
. Maſſachuſets offered to run the line anew if Connecticut 
bable would be at the charge, the Maſſachuſets having been at 


re at he ſole charge before, but this was not agreed to, and the 
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17145, fort being burned down, and the controverſy about the 
duty at an end, this line ſeems to have beenaquieſced in, 
and, in 1662, Mr. Winthrop obtained from kingCharles, 
charter for the colonies of Connecticut and New-Haven 
united, the north line whereof is intended to be the ſame 
with the ſouth line of Maſſachuſets. From this time, 
until after the incorporation of the Maſſachuſets by a. 
new charter in 1691, we hear nothing about bounds, 
except ſome controverſies between Springfield and Wind. 
for about their towns grants, and letters from the au. 
thority of each government relative to it; and, in 1686, 
many of the inhabitants of Roxbury pitched upon a tract 
af land to ſettle upon, which was bounded on the ſouth 
by Woodward and Saffery's line, and it was granted to 
them by the Maſſachuſets government and took the name 
of Woodſtock. Grants were alſo made to particular 
perſons of tracts of land near to this line. 
_ ArTzx the new charter, Connecticut made a more 
ſerious affair of what was called the Maſlachulets en- 
croachments, and in 1700, upon the appointment of a 
committee by Connecticut with a general power to ſettle 
the bounds between the two governments, the Maſſla- 
chuſets appointed a committee“ with a ſpecial limited 
power, viz. to find the ſouthermoſt line of the late 
colony of Maſſachuſets- bay as anciently run by Nathanael 
Woodward and Solomon Saffery, and to make report 
thereof to the general court. This was not what Con- 
necticut wanted, for they ſuppoſed Woodward and Saf. 
fery's line to be erroneous, however they appointed 4 
committee to attend the work, who reported to their 
conſtituents that a line from three miles north of Charles 
river, or Woodward. and Saffery's ſtation, would run ſome 
miles to the northward of John Biſſell's houſe, where 
Woodward and Saffery ſuppoſed it to run, and in 1702 
Mr. Winthrop, the governor of Connecticut, wrote to 
governor Dudley and deſired that the Mam e 
| | Wou 


- Col. Hutchinfon, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Anthrum, and Mr; Prout. 
+ William Pitkin, Eſq; and Capt. William Whiting. 
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would join in aſcertaining the difference of latitude be- 
tween the Charles river ſtation and Biſſell's houſe. 
There were other attempts to bring this affair to a 
concluſion, - but ineffectual, and in 1708, by a ſtate ofthe 
caſe read in both houſes, it appears that the Maſſachuſets 
intended © to rely upon the line formerly run, as it is there- 
in ſaid, by two ſkilful artiſts in the year 1642, and which 
has continued the ſtated boundary for 66 years.” They 
add, that Connecticut charter which granted in 1662 
was bound by the ſouth line of the Maſſachuſets, 
which was not then an imaginary or untried line, but 
well known to the gentleman * who ſollicited that char- 
ter, who if he had thought it controvertable would 
doubtleſs have obtained an order for rectifying andadjuſt- 
ing it, and ſuppoſing, which was not granted, that there 
ſhould be any error or miſtake in the line, yet, having 
been run and ſtated fo long before the grant of Connec- 
ticut charter and held by poſſeſſion for 66 years, and towns 
and plantations having been granted and ſettled upon the 
ſame, it was unreaſonable, now, to draw it into queſtion. 
TaeRE being. ſo little proſpect of the Maſſachuſets 
receding from a line of which they had fo long been in 
poſſeſſion, Connecticut made their application to Eng- 
land, and J find by a letter from governor Saltonſtall of 
Connecticut, in 1710, that he was expecting orders con- 
cerning it. If any came, probably they were ſuch as 
repeatedly afterwards were ſent to New-Hampſhire, viz. 
ta ſettle the controverſy by commiſſioners appointed or 
agreed upon by the general courts of each colony. Be 
that as it may, it is certain that Connecticut renewed 
their application to the Maſſachuſets, and at length com- 
miſſions paſſed the ſeals of each government with ample 
powers to ſettle the controverſy. The Maſſachuſets 
were intent upon ſecuring the property to ſuch perſons 
to whom they had granted lands and the juriſdiction of 
thoſe towns which had been ſettled by them. 'Suffield, 
Enfield and Woodflock were the only towns which could 
be affected. Connecticut was alſo apprehenſive that _ 


* Vol. I. p- Ys 2 : 


\ 
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1713. of the toun of Simſbury, which had been ſettled by thy 
government, might fall within the Maſſachuſets. It vn 
therefore ſettled as a preliminary, that the towns ſhould 
remain to the governments by which they had been 
ſettled and the property of as many acres as ſhould ap. 
pear upon a balance to have been gained by one govern. 
ment from the other ſhould be conveyed out of other 
unimproved lands as a ſatisfaction or equivalent, only, a 
there was about two miles which Windſor claimed upon 
the town of Suffield, there having been long conteſ 
between theſe two towns concerning the validity of the 
reſpective grants, it was agreed the two miles ſhould be. 
nu 25 Connecticut if they fell within their line. 
Nornix d could be more equitable nor tend more to 
the future peace and content of the inhabitants of the 


conteſted borders. b | f 
Irx appeared, by the report of the commiſſioners," that N pro 
207793 acres of land were due from the Maſſachuſeu, ject 
who accordingly made a grant thereof to Connedicut, bein 
They accepted and made ſale of the ſame and applied Was 
the produce to the ſupport of Yale college and other pub- WW in it 
sc uſes,” and the controverted towns for many years after N of :! 
continued without moleſtation under the juriſdiction by WAN cer: 
which they were ſettled. „ e batt wins eſta 
Tux affairs of the war had ſo engaged the attention WW "ty 
of all perſons, that we hear little of party diſputes and The 
diſcord, for five or ſix years paſt; but as ſoon as they WW and 
were delivered from enemies without, a contention be- part 
gan within, from a new cauſe, the effects of which wer vol 
felt many years together. The paper bills of credit of 
were the cauſe of this contention. So many bills hat Wl mar 
been iſſued for the charges of the war, - particularly the no. 
large ſum of forty thouſand pounds, iſſued for the Canada WW nod 
expedition, that they were become the ſole inſtrument Wl pb. 
and meaſure of commerce, and ſilver and gold were en. lic, 
tirely baniſhed. - Of two inſtruments, one in uſe in 3 1 
particular ſtate only, the other with the whole com- ſon 
mercial world, it is eaſy to determine which muſt ſeade Bl ® 8: 


that particular ſtate and which remain. The f 
| | . . 0 


oy 
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of ſilver and gold intirely ceaſing, the price of every; 
thing bought or {old was no longer compared therewith, * 
but with the paper bills, or rather with meer ideal 
pounds, ſhillings-and pence, The riſe of exchange with 
England and all other countries, was nat attributed to 
the true cauſe, the want of a fixed ſtaple medium, but 
to the general bad ſtate of the trade, It was thought 
that increaſing the paper bills would enliven and reform 
the trade. Three parties were formed, one very ſmall, 
which were for drawing in the paper bills and depending 
upon ſilver and gold currency. Mr. Hutchinſon, one 
of the members for Boſton, was among the moſt active 
of this party. He was an enemy, all his life, to a depre- 
ciating currency, upon a principle very ancient, but too 
ſeldom practiſed upon, il utile quod non honeſtum. | 

AxoTHER party was very numerous. . Theſe had 


„that projected. a private bank, or rather had taken up a pro- 
wſer, ect publiſhed in London in the year 1684; but this not 
Xicut, being generally known in America, a merchant m Boſton - 
pplied WW was the reputed father of it. There was nothing more 
r pub- in it, than iſſuing bills of credit, which all the members 
$ after of the company promiſed. to receive as money, but at no 
on by certain value compared with filver and gold; and real 
CR eſtates, to a ſufficient value, were to be bound as a ſecu- 
ention WW rity that the company ſhould-perform their engagements, 
and WY They were ſolliciting the ſanction of the general court, 
s they and an act of government to incorporate them. This 
on be- party, generally, conſiſted of perſons in difficult or in- 
h wer volved circumſtances in trade, or ſuch as was poſſeſſed 
credit ¶ ¶ of real eſtates, but had little or no ready money at com- 
s hal mand, or men of no ſubſtance at all; and we may well 
ly the enough ſuppoſe the party to be very numerous. Some, 
anada no doubt, joined them from miſtalꝰen principles, and an 
ament I apprehenſion that it was a ſcheme beneficial to the pub- 
re en- be, and ſome for party ſake and popular applauſe. 
- in 2 Taree of the repreſentatives of Boſton, Mr. Cooke, 
com- bon to the agent, we have ſo often mentioned, Mr.Noyes, 
leave Bl © gentleman in great eſteem with the inhabitants in 
rrency 50 general, 


of 


1713. 


. 


» 
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8 and Mr. Payne, were the ſupporters of the party; 
r. Hutchinſon, the other (an attempt to leave him out 
of the houſe not ſucceeding) was ſent from the houſe to 
the council, where his oppoſition would be of leſs con- 
ſequence. The governor was no favourer of the ſcheme, 
but the lieutenant governor, a gentleman of no great for. 
tune, and whoſe ſtipend from the government waz 
trifling, engaged in this cauſe with great zeal. N 
A Tr1&D party, though very oppoſite to the private 
bank, yet were no enemies to bills of credit. They 
ere in favor of a loan of bills from the government to 
y of the inhabitants who would mortgage their eſtates 
as a ſecurity for the re-payment of the bills, with inte- 
reſt, in aterm of years, the intereſt to be paid annually, 
and applied to the fupport of government,” This was 
an eaſy way of paying public charges, which, no doubt. 
they wondered, that in ſo many ages the wiſdom of 
other governments had never diſcovered. The princi- 
pal men of the council were in favor of it, and it being 


thought by the firſt party the leaſt of the two evils, they * 


fell in with the ſcheme, and, after that, the country was 
divided between the public and private bank, The 
houſe of repreſentatives was near equally divided, but 
rather favorers of the private bank, from the great in- 
fluence of the Boſton members in the houſe, and a great 
number of perſons of the town, out of it. The con- 
troverſy, had an univerſal ſpread, and divided towns, 
pariſhes and particular families. | 
Ar length, after a long ſtruggle, the party for the 
public bank prevailed in the general court, for a loan of 
fifry thouſand pounds in bills of credit, which were put 
into the hands of truſtees Þ and lent for five years only, 
25 eee 46 
$ May 8. 1713. died at Yarmouth John Thacher, Eſq; one of 
the council, in his 75th year, wet 's 
In Vol. I. p. 395, it is ſaid Sir Edmund Andros died in Virginia, 
bur I find by letters from London dated the 24th Feb. 1713-14 
that he died there in that. week. | 


2 The truſtees - were Andrew Belcher, Addington Davenport, 
Thomas Hutchinſon, Edward Hutchinſon, and John White. 
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to any of the inhabitants at g; per cent. intereſt, one 
fifth patt of the priucipal to be paid annually. This 
lefſened the number of the party for the private bank, 


en WY bor icincreaſed the zeal, and railed a ſtrong reſentment, 
115 in thoſe which remained. 
for A veſſel, which arrived at Bofton from Ireland the 


15th of September, brought the firſt news of the death 
of the queen, and the acceſſion of king George the firſt; 
and two days after, a veſſel arrived, from ſome part of 
Great Britain, wien the printed proclamation in the London 
Gazette. This, the governor thought ſufficient warrant, 
without expreſs orders, for proclaiming the king 
province. The practice in the colonies has not been 


ally, uniform on the like occaſions. - At New. Hampſhire, the 
$ Was king was proclatmed from the fame intelligence, the 22d 
oubt. of September; at Nhode-Ifland, the 29th; at New,. 
m of York, the 11 th of October; at New-Haven, in Con- 
rinci- necticut, the 14th; at Philadelphia, the '27th; no ex- 
being preſs orders being received in any of theſe places; but at 
they Annapolis- royal it was delayed until the ad of December. 
{on The propriety of mg without expreſs orders has 
e 


been queſtioned, but the abſurdity of acts of government 
in the name and by authority of a prince, for months 


generally influenced the governors to proceed. _ 

Taz ſecret deſigns of Queen Ann's laſt miniſtry 
were no where more ſuſpected, nor more dreaded, than 
in the Maſſachuſets; and the firſt of Auguſt was no 


Ir the where celebrated with greater joy, during the whole 
an of of the kings feigng. r 
e put Taz Hazard flvop ſent expreſs from England, with 
only, orders to the government, was loft upon Cohaſſet rocks, 


the 12th-of November; the veffel being ſtove to pieces 
Vot, !! ITE P x 5% 


+ 


claimed at Salem, the civil and military officers and principal 
gentlemen as well as great numbers of other inhabitants attend- 
ing, This was not the only inftance of reſpect ſhewn by Mr. 
Dudley to this ancient and reputable town. 


in the 


together, after certain intelligence of their demiſe, has 


43-14: * The 23d by ſpecial order from the gorennar the Eing was pro- 


1714 


— 


and _ 


1714. 
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and no papets of any conſequence ſaved. * Enough 


waſhed aſhore to make certain what veſſel it was, and one 
man had been landed and left at Nantucket, Six months, 


from the king's acceſſion,” expired and no orders had 


arrived for continuing officers in their poſts. The au- 
thority of the governor began to be called in queſtion. 


Buy the charter, upon the death, removal or abſence of 


the governor or lieutenant governor and there being 


no perſon commiſſionated as governer within the pro- 


vince, in ſuch. caſes the government. devolves upon the 
council or the major part of them. The council 


deriving their authority from charter and not from 


a royal commiſſion, the act of parliament limiting the 
continuance in office to ſix months after the death of a 
rince, it was ſuppoſed, could not affect their authority. 


The advice, of the miſcarriage of the firſt orders, went 


the firſt opportunity to England, and new orders were 


daily expected, and ſome were inclined to wait; but, on 


the 4th of February, the council aſſumed the government, 
the lieutenant governor, being of the council, joining 
with the reſt, and ifſned a proclamation for all officers to 
continue in their poſts, &c, 
A inſtruction had been given by the queen, in 1707, 
directing that in caſe of the death or abſence of the go- 
vernor and lieutenant governor, the eldeſt councellor 
ſhould preſide in the province ; but the charter giving 
the powers of government to the major part, this in- 
ſtruction was not regarded. 9 ee 
Tux adminiſtration of the council was ſhort, and 
nothing of moment was tranſacted; On the - 24ſt of 
March, the king's proclamation was received, and the 
governor re- aſſumed with as great parade as if he had 
been firſt entering upon the government, but he bad 
reaſon to expect his rule would be ſhort. Has friends in 
the province were increaſed. Thoſe who had been his 
greateſt oppoſers had many of them changed fides and 
were ſtrongly attached to him, and uſed what , 
e Ps e EB EA they 
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had with Sir William Afhurſt * and others that he 1714; 


might be continued, and at their requeſt Aſhurſt appear- 
ed for him. The Bankers were the chief of the diſaf- 


fected, and Col. Byfield, T A gentleman of che coune l, ya 


father in law to the lieut. governor, went over to Eng- 
land to endeavour to ſupplant him, but wanted inter 


In England Mr. Dudley loſt his friends by the queen's - 


death. Col. Burgeſs, who had ſerved under General 


Stanhope, was by his intereſt, in February, appointed to 
the government, and his commiſſions paſſed the ſeals 


March the 17th, and Aſhurſt writes, that the General 


had promiſed to be anſwerable for his good behaviour. 


Ma. Dudley met the aſſembly, at the election in May, 


but made no ſpeech, though he had never failed of doing 


it before. The Council and Houſe choſe his great ad- 


verſary Mr: Cooke, ꝓ whom he had ſo often negatived, 


into the council, and either from indifference, or a ſpirit i 


of forgiveneſs before his e ee he you 
approved of him. 


* « I am glad to hear of the proſperity of New-En land, and that 


P 2 * | of Dots: , 


the governor engages the good wiſhes of the people e for his con- 


tinuance. I am of opinion you cannot be better than you are 


at preſent 3 if you ſhould have a new one you muſt” expect it to 


be a neceſſitous . perſon. —Certainly you bave reaſon to N 5 | 


more advantages from one that. is born among oe than 

a ſtranger to your conſtitution,” — 
| W. Afpurſt 10 I. Mather, Aug. 10. 1714. 

+ Col. Bykeld came from England about the year 1680, and ſet- 
tled ſoon after at Briſtol, in the colony of New-Plimouth. His 
- father was Richard Byfield, one of the aſſembly of divines ; his 
mother, ſiſter to biſhop Juxon. He had intereſt to obtain a 


commiſſion for judge of the admiralty in 1703, which he held 


until 1715, He complained of pong wy injuriouſly reproved > + 


Mr. Dudley in — for ſome alledged errors in judicial 
proceedings, and was afier that always in = oppoſition. 

{ Mr. Cooke died the 31ſt of Odober this, year, aged 78. He 
was eſteemed as à phyſician, but moſt remarkable in his politi- 
cal character, having been more than forty years together em- 
ployed in places — public truſt, alway firm and ſteady” to his 
principles. I am obliged to Mr. Middlecot Cooke, his grand» 
lon, for many of his, papers, which have been of great uſe, _ 

The fame day Thomas Oliver, * 3 l of the council, died 


at NOI 2 7 
- 4.41 648 323 is 


716. The bank 
Dudley, who did not favor them, and whoſe” ſecond 
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- Cor. Burgeſs intended to ſtay a ſhort time in England. 
were impatient. for the removal of 


fon Wultam Dudley, who began to have great weight in 
the houſe of — Longo a violent — An 
unuſual ſtep was taken, that the governor's commiſſion 
might be ſuperſeded. An exemplification of Burgeſs's 
rommiſſion was obtained, and chat, with the new com- 
miſſion or warrant to the lieutenant governor Tailer, 
were publiſhed in Boſton, at the ſame time, the gth of 
November; and thereupon Tailer took upon him the 
adminiftyation. It was queſtioned, whether this was re- 
gular, the commiſſions lay three or four weeks for the 
council to conſider of; but at length they adviſed to 
the ication. I know of no other inſtance of the 
— jeation af a governor's commiſſion in the · Maſſachu · 
his arrival in perſon. In Virginia, it muſt 
have been practiſed, if a publication has been judged ne- 
ceſſary; ſeveral of their governors having never _ in 
the colony. The houſe of repreſentatives, the firſt day 
of their fitting (Nov. 23d) appointed a committee to 
conſider of the commuſhons, but no public exception 
was taken. Mr. Dudley's friends were ſenſible he could 
continue but a ſhort time, for the original n 
ur ed wit 


Mr. Addington died this year alſo (March 19, 1714-15.) He 
had been ſecretary before the arrival of the charter, and had 


the character of great oy and of being in every other 


reſpect well qualifled for his poſt. After his death, the gover- 
nor appointed his fon Paul Dudley and Addington Davenport 
commifſioners for keeping the great ſeal and the public records 
and files, until his majeſty ſhoald appoint a ſecretary for the 
province. N F 
Samuel Woodward arrived at Boſton, Sept. 22d, 1715, with his 
majeſty's commiſſion for ſecretary. W 


Nov. 16. Ichabod Ptaiſted, Efq ; another of the council, died in 


* 
o 


his 52d year. 


* His commiſſion for leut. governor under Burgeſs had been 
tead in council the 24th of September, and be then took the 
oaths, but no exemplification of Burgeſs's commithon was 
then arrived. . 1:3 205-00 
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himſelf was in advanced life, near ſeventy, and had fel 
fo much of the burthen of government, that he might 


_ wiſh to retire, 


| No New-England man had paſſed tbrongb more 


ſcenes of buſy lite than Mr. Dudley. His friends in- 
rended otherwiſe. He was educated for the miniſtry, 
and if various dignities had been known. in the New- 
England churches, poſſibly he had lived and died a 
clergyman; but, without this, 
diſſonant from his genius. He ſoon turned his thoughts 
to civil affairs z was firſt a deputy or repreſentative of 
the town of Roxbury ; then an aſliſtant; then agent for 
the colony in England, where he laid a foundation for a 
commiſſion, ſoon after, appointing him preſident of the 
council, firſt for Maſlachuſerts-bay only, but, under An 
dros, for all New-England. Upon the revolution, for a 
ſhort time, he was ſank in diſgrace, but ſoon' emerged, 
He a 


New-York, then, returning to England, became lieutenant 
rnor of the He of Wight and member of parhament 


or Newtown, both which places he willingly reſigned 


tor the chief command in his own country. Ambition 
was the ruling paſſion, and, perhaps, like Cæſar, he had 


rather be the firſt man in New-England than the ſecond 


in Old. Few men have been purſued by their enemies 


with greater virulence, and few have been ſupported by 
their friends with 
generation inherit the ſpirit of their anceſtors, the de- 
icendants, on one ' ſide, preſerving an affection for his 
family and poſterity, and on the other, retaining equal 


diſaffection againſt them. Some of his good qualities 
were ſo confpicuous, that his enemies could nor avoid 


acknowledging them. He applied himſelf with che 
greateſt diligence to the buſineſs of his ſtation. The 
affairs of the war and other parts of his adminiſtration 
3 were 

| 
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with the new governor, would remove all doubt; he 1g. 


well be weary of it, and, hke his friend Mr. Stoughton, 


noching could be more 


ppeared, firft, in the character of chief juſtice at 


greater zeal, We have ſeen a ſecond : 


» 
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17156. were conducted with good judgment. In œconomy he 


the failure of juſtice upon him, if Leifler had been ac- 


himſelf to court favor. I think it is no more than 


: not upon what grounds, that Col. Burgeſs would favor 


excelled both in public and private life. He ſupported 
the dignity of a governor without the reproach of par. 
ſimony, and yet, from the moderate emoluments of his 
. made an addition to his paternal eſtate. The viſi- 

le increaſe of his ſubſtance made ſome incredible reports 
of groſs bribery and corruption to be very eaſily re- 
ceived; but, in times when party ſpirit prevails, what 
will not a governor's enemies believe, however injurious 
and abſurd ? At ſuch a time, he was charged with dif- 
penſing ſummum jus to Leiſler, and incurring an aggra- 
vated guilt of blood, beyond that of a common mur- 
derer. The other party, no doubt, would havecharged 


quitted. His cringing to Randolph, when in his heart 
he deſpiſed him, was a ſpot” in his character; and his 

ſecret inſinuations, to the diſadvan of his country, 
was a greater; both being for the ſake of recommending 


juſtice to his character, to allow that he had as many 
virtues as can conſiſt with ſo great a thirſt for honor 
and. power. „ 43 roger 
Hs life would afford convincing evidence, if there 
was any doubt, that an humble calm mind enjoys more 
happineſs in private life than an ambitious anxious mind 
in the higheſt ſtation. No man in our hiſtory had ſeen 
more of the temporum varietates fortuneque viciſſitudines 
which Cicero, in one of his epiſtles to Lucceius, ſays, 
afford a pleaſing narration, however irkſome to the 


man who has the experience of them. e 


Col. TalLRk's ſtrong attachment to the bank party 
procured him the adminiſtration, for a few months; but 
was the cauſe of his loſing his commiſſion for lieutenant 
governor immediately after. It was ſuppoſed, I know 


the ſame party, and his arrival was every day wiſhed for 
by them ; Whilſt the other party dreaded it, and labored 
9 to 


. 


he would by no means be agreeable to the country; a 


ntleman of a more grave ſerious turn of mind would 


be more likely to be happy here himſelf and to render 
the people ſo. Mr. Belcher, afterwards governor, who 
was very oppoſite to the bank party, was then in London, 
he joined with Mr. Dummer, the agent, and they en- 
gaged Sir William . Aſhurſt/, with them, and prevai ed 
upon Burgeſs for a thouſand pounds ſterling, which 
Belcher and Dummer advanced equally between them, 
to reſign his commiſſion, that Col. Shute might be ap- 
pointed in his ſtead. Col. Tailer's friends had endea- 
youred to engage Aſhurſt in his favor, but to no pur- 
poſe i the ſame intereſt obtained the lieutenant gover- 
nor's commiſſion” for Mr. William Dummer, a New- 
England Gentlemen, who had married a daughter of Mr. 
Dummer, one of the commiſſioners at Plimouth, and was 


in ſome poſt there himſelf; but, his wife dying, he had 


returned to his native countr7. | Y 
CoLoneL SHute's fatnily were, generally, diſſenters : 


His father an eminent 'citizen in London ; his mother, 


daughter of Mr. Caryl, a diſſenting miniſter of great note. 
His brother, afterwards lord Barrington, was then a 


member of parliament, and at the head of the diſſenting 
intereſt. The colonel began his education under Mr. 


Charles Morton, who about the year 1684, came to 


New-England and was miniſter of Charleſtown. After 


tuition under him, he was ſent to Leyden. He went 
afrer that into the army under king William, who made 


Px: gs 


+ ©© T have no deſign to leſſen Col. Tailer's merit, but I muſt 
obſerve on this article, that you ſeem knowingly and induſtri» 
oully to ſuppreſs the true reaſon of his popularity, which is his 
being at the head of the private bank, and which I take to be a 
new and ſtrong reaſon for putting him out of his employment; 
and, in this, 1 do not rely .upon my own judgment, but upon 
the judgment of many principal gentleman in the bank of Eng- 
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to prevent it. It was ſaid alſo, that, in other reſpects, 17 


35s a be 


land, who condema it as miſchievous to the country, and calcua- 


lated to ſerve private, ſiniſter views. Aſur/i's let, to Mathers 
4 d 
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17g. him a captain, ſerved under the duke of E 
was a wit 44 *—.— and wounded in one of | 
batrles in ders. He kad a —— 
+: rows welt eſteemed at court; wo character of a 
friend to liberty, and was of an open, generous and hu- 
mane diſpoſition. A governor of his character might be 
fuppoſed to be welcome to New- England men, but the 
intereſt of party prevails over alt other conſiderations, 
and virtue, eli, private friendſhip hen on good 

arc all facrificed to promote it. 7 


+ Feb. 14: 1719-16, died at. Salem William renne Blix in his 
Isch year, aq. afbiltant under the ald charter and one. of Sir 
Edmund Andros's council, which ſeems to have been the .rea- 
ſon of his not being nommated by Mr. Mather, and appointed 

by king William under the · proſent charter,” This negle& na- 
turally procuied him ſome votes at the firſt election aſterwards, 
and he was brought into the council and continued many years. 


Jan. 14th, the fame year, died at Salem Ehzabeth Patch; the firſt 
born female in the. old colony of Maſſachuſtts-bay, ſo that ſhe 
mult have lived 86 or 87 years, and April "to th following, died 
at Newport Mary Godfrey, aged about 87 eing the ln child 


born there. The longevity 85 the art bord in _ of the 
three colonies i Is | worth noting, met 148. 
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FEES 


From the arrival of Governor Shate, in 1716, 
to the arrival of Governor Belcher, in 1730. 


ONEL SHUTE arrived at Boſton, October the 
4th, 1716, in a merchant ſhip, and was received 
with the nfual parade. He made the oppoſers of the 
bank his firſt acquaintance, the old governor's family in 
particular, and rook his lodgings at Mr. Paul Dudley's. 
He had received very unfavorable OCR of the \ 
other party, from Mr. Belcher and Mr. Dummer, in 
England, and was conſidered, from his firſt arrival, as 
an enemy to the ſcheme, and the heads of the 
party were the heads of an oppoſition, during the 
whole of his adminiſtration. In his firſt ſpeech to the 
general court, November 7th, he puts them in mind 
of the bad ſtate of the trade of the province, an im- 
portant article of any people's happineſs, owing, as he 
ſuppoſed to the great ſcarcity of money, and recommends 
the confideration of ſome effectual meaſures to ſupply 
this want and thereby to reftore trade to a fourifhing 
condition. This was pointing out to them a further 
emiſſion of government's bills, and the repreſentatives, 
pleaſed with ſo eaſy a method of obtaining money, ſoon 
cctermined upon a ſecond loan, of one hundred thouſand 
pounds for ten years, to be put into the hands of com- 
miſſioners appointed for each county in proportion to 
their taxes, This proviſion being made by the govern- 
ment, there was the leſs pretence for private perſons 
or companies iſſuing their bills; but it gave no relief to 
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1516. the trade, the whole currency ſoon depreciating to that 
degree, as, with this addition, to anſwer the purpoſes of 
money very little more than if it had not been made. 

The governor became ſenſible of it and recommended to 
them to provide againit it, which they were not able to 
do, and many of them would. not. have been willing if 
they had been able, being in debt, and by means of the 


| depreciation diſcharging. their debts by a nominal ſum, of 1 
| Feder of not more than one half of the real value of the of e 
| ebts, He ſoon found the effects of it upon his own duc 

| falary, which they refuſed to advance as the bills ſunk, by 
1 ; and having recommended this meaſure in a public ſpeech the 
4 it became more difficult afterwards to refuſe repeating it, they 
1 Taz province had been at war with the eaſtern In. to | 
4 dians, except ſome ſhort intervals, for about forty ytars. WOU 
4 The proſpect of a long peace between Great Britain and to t. 
France encouraged us to hope for, the like with the In- imn 

dians, who had always been under French influence, but can 

their father, Ralle a jeſuit, was conſtantly inſtigating hea 

them to inſule and annoy the new. ſettlers who, he pre- gov 


. tended, encroached upon the lands of the Indians, and by 
ſupplying them with ſtrong drink debauched their morals 
and prevented the e of the good work he had he- 
gan among them. A treaty or conferrence was thought 


expedient to confirm them in their friendſhip with the we 
Engliſh, and, if poſſible, to draw them from the roman Wn ve 
catholic to the proteſtant religion. The governor, on 
1777. therefore, the firſt ſummer afier; bi arrival, in Auguſt, Gov 
attended by ſeveral of the council both of Mafſſachulets 5 
and New-Hampſhire and other gentlemen, met the I vi 
dians at Arowſick iſſanſjaqgmſſegaga.᷑᷑5 5 
Ax the beginning of the conference, he deliyercd 
them an Engliſh, and an Indian bible, which he told them 
contained the religion of the Engliſh, and at the lame 
time recommended to them Mr. Baxter, a miniſter xh Wl vi, 
went down as a miffionary, and told them he would ex- ſay 
plain the bible and inſtruct them in the principles of fe. * 
ligion. They were at no loſs for an anſwer. All pet 0 


ple: 


- 


< 
- 
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ple, they ſaid, loved their own miniſters z and as for a 
the bible, they delired to be excuſed from keeping at, 


God had given them teaching, and if they ſhould go 
d to from that they ſhould: diſpleaſe God.“ They were fixed 
le to in their religion and it would have been a loſs of time 
ng if to attempt to move them. The reſt of the conference 
f the was upon the right of the Engliſh to ſettle in that part 


of the country. Upon complaint made, by the Indians, 
of encroachments upon their lands, the governor pro- 


own duced one of- the original' deeds which- had; been-given 

unk, by their ſachems. Ihey acknowledged the lands, to . 
eech the weſt of Kennebeck, - belonged to the Engliſh; but 

no it, they were ſure, no ſale had ever been made of any lands 

n Ii. to the eaſt. The governor told them, the Engliſn 


would not part with an inch of the land which belonged 

to them. The Indians were ſo offended that they roſe 
immediately and, without any ceremony, took to their 

canoes and went to another iſland where they had their "0 


ating head quarters, leaving behind an Engliſh flag which the 
e pre- governor had given them.“ In the evening, ſeveral of 
nd by | | | them 
155 Wiwurna. We are willing to cut off our lands as far as the mills 
f and the coaſts . I I, 
ought Governor. - Tell them we deſire only what is our own, and that 
th the we will have, We will not wrong them, but what is our own 
roman we will be maſters of. Nenn 
3 * It was faid at Caſco treaty that no more forts ſhould be 
1 I made, ; | | : 1 | * 1 £ : Fo 
uguſt, Gov. Fell them the forts are not made for their hurt, and that 1 
-huſets wonder By ſhould ſpeak. againſt them, when they ate for the 
he In- ſecurity of both, we being all ſubjects of king George. 


Wiw. We cannot underſtand how our lands have been purchaſed, 


„ T% 


what has been alienated was by our gift. | 
| His excellency hereupon ordered that a deed of ſale of lands on 
4 then Kennebeck river, made by fix Indian ſegamores to Richard 


e ſame Wharton, ſhould be opened and exhibited to them, which 
ho Was done and partly read and interpreted to them. 

er W Wiv. As for the welt fide of Kennebeck river I have nothing to 

ald ex ſay, but am ſure nothing has been ſold on the eaſt fide. 

of te- ** E N anſwer and compliance in the matter, | 
* lat the Engliſh ma viet in the poſſeſſion of the lands they 

1] pet have 5 OO FR | det oY 


Wiw. 


— — 
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„n. wem returned to Arowſick with à letter from Ralls 
the governor, acquainting him, that the French king did 
not allow, that in any treaty he had given away the 

* land of the Indians to the Engliſh, and would prove 
the Indians againſt the Engliſh encroachments. The 

_ governor let them know, that he highly reſented the in 
olence of the jeſuit, and the next morning ordered the 
 . fignal for failing. Ralle, in his letters, often laments the 
unſteadineſs of the Indians. They were afraid at thi 
time of a new war. The old men were Joth to quit 
their villages at Norridgewock and Penobſcot, when 
they lived at eaſe, and encamp in the woods or, which 
was much worſe, depend upon the French who, they 
would often ſay, treated them like dogs when there wa 
no immediate occaſion for their ſervice. This conſider. 
ation induced them to ſend two of their number with x 
meſſage to the governor, acknowledging that yeſterday 
they had been rude and unmannerly and earneſtly de. 
firing to ſee him again. He let them know he ſee 
them upon no terms, unleſs they quitted their preten- 


1 


Wiw. We dont't know Fr to think of new forts built. 
| Gov. TI have ſpoke to that already and told them chey are for our 
mutual defence. , ron” * 
Wiw. We ſhould be pleaſed with king George if there was never 
a a fort in the eaſtern parts. | E | 
Gov. Tell them that wherever] there is a new ſettlement T ſhall 
always order a fort, if I think it proper, and that it is for the . 
curity of them and us, and ſo do the French. Are any peop 
under the ſame government afraid of being made too ſtrong 0 
keep out enemies? W - 
' Wiw. We are a little uneaſy concerning theſe lands, but are williag 
the Engliſh ſhall poſſeſs all they have excepting forts, _ _ 
Gov... Tel them we will not take an inch of their land, nor will 
we part with an inch of our own. Wie 
Wiw. We ſhall have fiſhing and fowling where we will. 
Gov. It is freely conſented to and they are aſſured of it. 
Then the Indians roſe up at once and withdrew in a haſty ab- 
rupt manner, without taking leave, and left behind them 
their Engliſh colours, returning to the head quarters at Pod. 
dleftone's HlanaGde. | Fr 
 Cenference at Arowſich, 1717, 


* 
> 
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the rn ſhould be done, and deſired chat | 
the Engliſh colours which they had ſlighted might be 
returned them. In the evening, they came again to the 
conference and appointed a new ſpeaker as a mark of 
reſentment againſt the former who, they ſaid, had be- 
haved ill the day before, and, without entring into any 


were willing the Engliſh ſhould ſettle where their prede- 


ſupplied with neceſſaries, in a way of trade, confeſſed 
that ſome of their inconſiderate young men had offered 
injuries to the Engliſh and violated the treaty of Portſ- 
mouth in 1713. After renewing that treaty, the confe- 
rence ended. AK . Aa ee ere ord 


Taz beginning of an adminiſtration in the colonies 
is generally calm and without ruffle. Several months 
paſſed, after Col. Shute's arrival, without open eres 
to any meaſures, The town of Boſton at the firſt 
election of their repreſentatives, left out ſuch as had been 
bank men, and choſe ſuch as were of the other party, 


had intereſt enough to obtain a place in council, It 
was, ſoon after, inſinuated that the governor was a weak 
man, eaſily led away, and that he was in the hands of 
the Dudleys, men of high principles in government, and 
it behoved the people to be very careful of their Hiber- 


open en:my, was free in expreſſing his ſentiments, and 


offended as to procure Mr. Cooke's removal from the 
place of clerk to the ſuperior court. A diſpute hap- 
pening about the ſame time between Mr, Bridges ſur- 
+ John Bridges came to New. Eagland by way of New-York in 

1698, in «the ſame ſhip wick Lord Bellamomt. 3 


Gons to the lands which belonged to the Engliſh. This 


1717s 


diſpute about particular limits or bounds, d a they 


geceſſors had ſettled, . defired to live in peace and to be 


but Mr. Cooke, who was at the head of the firſt 4 


ties. Mr. Cooke, who had the character of a, fair and 


the governor was informed of ſome contemptuous lan- 
guage in private company, with Which he was ſo much 


I . 9 - — 292 _ 4 a W * 
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himſelf with the affairs of the ſurveyor's office, and ob- 


2718, 


and, ſo far only, ſerved as a precedent for ſucceeding ſurvey 
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veyor of the woods, and the inhabitants of the province 
of Maine, concerning the property of the white pine 
trees within that province. Mr. Cooke immediately in. 
ſerted himſelf in the controverſy, publickiy patronized 
the inhabitants, and in a memorial to the buff of repre. 
ſentatives charged the ſurveyor . with male conduct in 
threatening to proſecute all who without licence fron 
him ſhall cut any pine trees in their own ground, which 
Mr. Cooke alledged they had good right to do, and he 
further charged the ſurveyor with permitting, ſuch per. 
ſons. as would pay him for it, to cut down the trees which 
were ſaid to belong to the king. | 


Tux ſurveyor thereupon preferred his memorial to 
the governor and council, juſtifying himſelf in the dif. 
charge of his truſt, and complaining of Mr. Cooke, one 
of the members of the council, for officiouſly concerning 


ſtructing his meaſures for the ſervice of the crown, 
Mr. Cooke had many friends in the houſe ready to ſup- 
port him, and this diſpute was the. beginning of the 
public controverſy which continued until the end of Col, 
Shute's adminiſtration ; parties were formed, new ſubjech 
for contention from time to time were furniſhed, untilat 
length the governor was forced to leave the province. 


I vo not find any vote of council upon this memorial, 
but the governor eſpouſed the cauſe of the ſurveyor, 
and, to ſne his reſentment againſt Mr. Cooke, when the 
liſt of councellors was preſented at the next election, 
directed his ſpeech to him in particular, and let hin 
OE ͤ y VOTE TY 0 
miſſioned, together with Benja. Furzer, by the commiſſioner! 


of the navy, to enquire into the ſtate of the my and its ca” 
pacity for producing naval ftores, and they were to ſurvey all the 
woods, not meerly Be maſts, but for oak timber for. ſhip building, 

for trees for tar, pitch and turpentine, and for land Tuftable for 
' hemp. There being no hopes of ſucceſs from the other parts of 
the commiſſion, it was ſoon confined to the preſervation of mai 
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r the enſuin are | ; 
n Mx. Cooke Bon after, preſented his memorial to the 
council, in which he juſtified his own conduct and charged 
Mr. Bridges with © uſing his utmoſt efforts to invade the 
rights and properties of the people in the province of 


fron Main by his exorbitant actions, as well as baſely betray- 
which ing the truſt the crown had inveſted him with, by daily 
ad he {cling and bartering the very logs and timber which he 
Jer et 0; gare 


* The form of proceeding has always been for a committee of the 
houſe to lay before the governor a liſt, of the councellors elect, 
upon which he es his conſent, or refuſal and ſends back the, 
lit by the ſecretary, which is read in council and then in the 
houſe.” | + dns $244 4 
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coaſt of New- England near to Cape Cod, and after having tak 
ſeveral veſſels, ſeven of the pirates were put on board one of 
them, who ſoon gat drunk and went to fleep. The maſter of 
the veſſel which had been taken run her aſhore upon the back 
of the cape and the ſeven men were ſecured. Soon after, the 


of the pirate ſhip, in a ſtorm, was forced aſhore" near the table land 

of Col, and the whole crew, except one Engliſhman and one Indian, 

ubjech were drowned. Six of the company, upon trial by a ſpecial 

antilat court of admiralty, were pronounced guilty and executed at 
| ; 


Bolton, November 15th. þ 0 8 | 
he year 1717 was remarkable for a greater mortality among aged 
people than had at apy time been known. Five of the council 
died within the rod. of. a year, all of them well eſteemed. 
John Hawthorn at Salem, May 1oth, aged 76. Andrew Belcher, 


ce. 


morial, 


Wr. October 31ſt, aged 71. Wait Winthrop, November 7th—76. 
hent - Eliſha Hutchinſon, December 1oth,— 77, and Eliakim Hatchin- 
ection, ſon, April 22,78. The laſt four of Boſton. © Henry Dering 
let him and his wife, in one grave,and another inhabitant of Boſton, Ro- 
know bert Windſor, and his wife in another, were buried the ſame 
| evening, all ghove , ᷑ = P Are ESD 
niffioner? he famous Indian warrior Benjamin Church, who had eſcaped” 
id its c the enemy's bullets in a great number of encounters when in the 
ey all the moſt imminent hazard, met death this year by a fall from his 
buildings horſe, at the M 98-4 115 n e ich e e 
table for Mr. Woodward, ſecretary of the province, tired of a poſt of much 
parts labour and little emolumeat, Jiſpoſed of it to Joſiah Willard, 
of mal Eſq; who obtained the royal commiſſion and arrived at Boſton 


ſurvey from London December the r2th. _ 


In the month of April 1917, a pirate ſhip, the Whidah, of 23 guns 
and 139 men, Samuel Bellamy commander, ventured upon the 
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| upon the appointment of a committee by the houſe, they 


it. The governor, of courle, tranſmitted to the board 


This being laid before the houſe, they by a vote de- 


. mene r. er and turpentine, and they undertook 


- 
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gave out was the king's, his maſter, whoſe bread he then 
eat.” The council ſuffered the memorial to lay upon 
their table, but acted nothing upon it. Afterward, 


joined a committee of council to conſider in general of 
Mr. Bridges's conduct. This committee, in their repon, 
juſtified Mr, Cooke, and condemned the proceedings d 
the ſurveyor. The council put off the conſideration d 
this report alſo, but the houſe voted their acceptance d 


of trade an account of all theſe De and very 
ſoon received an anſwer,  cenfuring the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives for countenancing and encouraging Mr. Cooke 


clared that the cenſure of the board of trade was occa- 
ſioned © by ſending home the papers on one ide only; 
whereby their lordſhips were informed ex parte.“ The 
houſe had avoided any dire& attack upon the. governor, 
until this. vote, many of the principal members this year 
being well affected to him, but the party, without doors, 
eſpecially in Boſton, had been increafing againſt him, and, 
at the next eletftion for that town, they ſent all nev 
members + and a change was made in many other towns, 
unfavorable to the governor's intereſt. _ 
Tux famous projector Captain Coram, in the yrat 
1718, was buſy in a ſcheme for ſettling Nova-Scotia and 
th between Nova-Scotia andthe province of Main, 
and a petition was preferred by Sir Alexander Carnes, 
James Douglaſs and Joſhua Gee, in behalf of themſelves 
and others, praying for a grant upon the ſea-coalt fue 
leagues Jouth weſt and five leagues north eaſt of Chi. 
buctow harbour, where they propoſed to build à town, 
and to improve the country round it in raiſing hemp, in 


to ſettle a certain number of families to conſiſt of 200 


perſons in three years, the reſt of his majeſty s ſubjects na 
to be prohibited fiſhing on the coaſts under W 
+ Elima Cooke, Oliver Noyes, Liaiah Tay and William Clark- 
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To this petition; Mr. Dummer the Maſſachuſets agent 
objected, becauſe of the laſt clauſe, which laid a reſtraint 
upon the fiſhery. The lords of trade, however, reported 
in favor of it, but it ſtopped in council. 

ANOTHER petition was preferred by William Arm- 


the army, *© praying for a grant of the lands berween 
Nova-Scotia and the province of Main, the faid tract of 
land having been conquered by the French in 4696 and 


the Engliſh and, by the treaty of Utrecht, was w 
Nova- Scotia given up by France to the Britiſh crown.“ 
The conqueſt in 1696 was the taking Pemaquid fort 


Mr. Dummer, was ſeveral times heard before th 


propoſed, that if they would conſent to reſign the ju- 
riſdiction between Kennebeck and Penobſcot the crown 
ſhould confirm the property of the ſoil, but upon the 


ſtructed their age t to make no conceMons. 


ONE Sarah 
law to Thomas Goffe, deputy governor and one of the 
26 patentees of the old colony, claimed a 26th part of 

the colony, and the iſſues and profits for 80 or 90 years. 
She filed a bill of complaint in chancery againſt the pro- 
vince, and there was a commiſſion of ſequeſtration for 
ſeveral New - England ſhips in the river, which coſt the 
owners ſeveral guineas, each, to the ſharpers who had 


to anſwer the bill, which he did by declaring that if the 
complainant could make it appear that Thomas Goffe 
was once feized of a 26th part of the colony, and that 


ſhe was able to do, yet he verily believed that when the 


rn with others, were incorporated jnto a body 
rl. nnen AE tes 
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1718. 


ſtrong and others who had been officers and ſoldiers in 
poſſeſſed by them until 17 to, when it was pgs þ 2 
5 


and holding poſſeſſion of the harbour two or three days. | 
This, however, was made a ſerious affair and the agent, * 
e lords 


of trade. The general court being reſtrained from con- 
veying theſe lands without conſent of the crown, it was 


propoſal's being ' communicated to rhe court they in- 
q Re pe 4 i 
atts, ſetting forth that ſhe was heir at 


urged the woman to the ſuit. The agent was required 


ſhe was heir at law to him, which he did not believe 
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18. politic their relpective rights ceaſed” and paſſed to the 
2 corporation, wao had granted the lands away. The 
== woman was at laſt arreſted for debt and ſent 0 


— — - 
2 — —— ' net „ ” 
- _ 


ewgate, where ſhe periſhed, | aha 
1719. Tx governor, in the beginning of the year 1718, 
had conſented to an impoſt bill which laid a duty not 
only upon Weſt-India goods, wines, &c. but alſo upon 
Engliſh manufactures and a duty of tonnage upon En. 
iſh ſhips. - Before the ſeſſion in May, the next year, 
had received an inſtruction from the king to give all 
encouragement to the manufactures of Great Britain. 
The | houſe, however, paſſed a bill of the ſame tenor 
with that of laſt year,“ and ſent it to the council for 
their concurrence. An amendment was propoſed, viz, 
to leave out the duty upon Engliſh veſſels and goods, but 
the houſe adhered to their bill. A conference enſued, 
for the houſe were not, then, ſo exact as they have been 
ſince, in refuſing to confer upon money bills. This pro- 
duced nothing more than a propoſal from the houſ: to 
alter the word Engliſh to European, which, being trivial, 
was refuſed. It ſeems, the governor, a little out of time, 
had taken the opinion of the council upon this queſticn, 
whether, conſiſtent with his inſtruction, he could give 
his conſent to the bill, which they determined they could 
not, if it ſhould-be offered to him. The houſe then tried 
the council with the following reſolve, The houſe in- 
ſiſt on their vote, foraſmuch as the royal charter of ths 
. gives power to the government to impoſe and 
evy proportionable and reaſonable aſſeſſments, rates and 
taxes upon the eſtates and perſons of all and every the 
proprietors and inhabitants of the ſame, which this go- 
vernment has been in the free and uninterrupted exer- 
ciſe of ever ſince the enjoyment of the © ſaid charter. 
Sent to the upper houſe: for their concurrence.” The 
upper houſe was a new name for the council, and deſigned 
as a fleer and to intimate that they might conſider _ 

| 75 a ; Ska 1 ; E ves 
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„ The houſe never -paſs an impoſt bill or bill for the general tas 
for the ſupport of government for à longer term than one years 
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ves in another capa ci than as a privy council,* Per- 
— if Cromwell's * for his Beal of lords had * 
come into their minds, it would have been the other houſe. 
Taunts and la which tends to irritate, can upon 
no occaſion be juſtifiable from one branch of the legiſla - 
ture to the other. Upon an agreement and harmony 
the intereſt of the people depends. Upon different ap: 
prehenſions of this intereſt, if it be the real object, the 
ſeveral branches, by the perſuaſive voice of reaſon, will 
rive to convince each. other, and be willing to be con- 
vinced as truth ſhall 
THe council thought themſelyes unkindly treated and. 
by a meſſage, defired the .houſe to alter their vote, but 
they refuſed to do it and gave their reaſons for the new. 
form. The houſe have received new. and unuſual treat · 
ment from the board. 1ſt, It is neœ and unuſual for the 
council to give his excellency their advice upon a bill, till 
they have acted in concert with the houſe in con 
or non concurring. 2d, It is likewiſe new and — 
for the council to deſire a free conference, upon a ſub- 
ect matter, and then, at the management, to inform the 
— that by a previous vote they had ſo far | 
themſelves that they could not recede from it. 3d, It. 
is likewiſe a new,and unuſual method for the honorable 
board, after a meſſage to the houſe deſiring ſeveral amend- 
ments to a bill of rates and duties which were in a great 
meaſure agreed to by the houſe, immediately to non- 
concur the bill, Ath, It is likewiſe new and unuſual for 
the honorable board to intermeddle ſo much with the 
grants and funds, which this houſe take to be wan 
peculiar province.” 
Taz houſe having in chis manner, expreſſed their - 
fatment returned to their old ſtile, and then the coun- 
cal, by meſſage, let them know chat they would not give 
their concurrence to ay bull laying 2 a upon European 
Soods, 
Whatever hs TE is, the upper houſe is the 3 of it. 13 being 


the true name of it; a grand jury being peers as well as they, 
Mr. . in Grey's Kater of the houſe of commons 
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2 8. charge made againſt them 9 the 
| eee N and intimated that ho 
| would only tend to increaſe the miſu we reg 7 re- 87 
| | tard the affairs of the and defired — houſe, an 
| rather to join with them in a diligent endeavor to bring yon 
| the ſeſſion to fuch a concluſion, as ſhould: promote hy cla 
wu majeſty's honor and the intereſt of the province. cot 
| wag gs weeks having been ſpent in theſe altercy. 8 
| tion rnor beg it time to in ſe an 
| | | — * ee houſe to the council nber Th = det 
| the following mild and healing ſpeech to them, x 
| Gentlemen, wh 
4 Mr defi fign in ſending for you up at this time, is to ki the 
you know how concerned I am at the unhappy miſin ox 
1 derſtandings, that have been for many years between the 
4 council and your houſe relating to the impoſt bill, and to rel 
= affure you that no perſon here — ares can be more de- in 
* ſirous of preſerving the privileges ple than my. * 
5 | ſelf, fo far as is conſiſtent with ol late pd Ms re. I have 70 
5 | received from my royal maſter, which have by his ſpe- _ 
4 cial direction been laid before this court. I am full oy 
4 _ perſuaded, that to act any way contrary thereto, after the * 
| many. debates. and votes which have been upon that 1 
4 head, would rather deſtroy than preferve thoſe privi- = 
! leges we juſtly prize. Gentlemen, I deſire your ſerious 5 0 
4 conſideration of what I have hinted, that ſo the i impor- of 
'1 tant affairs of the province yet lying before you may Wl .. 
4 have a ſpeedy and happy concluſion,” as 
"14 Tais ſpeech which, a year or two after, when the * 
1 prejudices againſt the governor. were at the - heighth, * 
4 | would have been excepted to as irregular and an Ferne 5 
matters, which it would have been time enough * 
vernor to have declared his fenſe of when 92 . | 
4 to be laid before him, had now a good effect, and the _ 
; houſe, the ſame day, reſolved that a new impoſt bil err 
ſhould be brought in and that the controverted clauſe in FR 
the former bill ould, be left out, but in the preamble * b 
to their reſolve they make a keavy charge againſt toe Wl . 


| council for not concurring their former bill. | 
« Wn ERE45 
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„ Wrzrzas this houſe have voted and paſſed a n 
granting to his majetty ſeveral rates and duties of 1 
and tonnage of tipping, in which was included one per 
cent, on European merchandize, for which article or 
clauſe the honorable council have ſeveral times non- 
concurred the faid bill, notwithſtanding all proper en- 
deavors have been uſed by this houſe to attain the fame 
which have hitherto proved fruitleſs, whereby a conſi- 
derable part of the revenue, which would have accrued 
to this province, 1s for this preſent ſeMon f 
which alſo tends to the depriving this government of 
their juſt rights, ers and privileges granted by the 
royal charter, Reſolved.“ &c. 

Taz council were fond of and, as ſoon as this 
reſolve came to their knowl , they tenen meſſage to 
the houſe deſiring they would not print the reſolèe in 
their votes, as ĩt would have an ill effect and would oblige 
the council, in their own vindication, to reply, although 
they wiſhed that all controverſy,between the two houſes, 
might ceaſe. The houſe printed -it, notwithſtanding, 
and the next day the council ſent the following anſwer. 

3 board are very much concerned to find, among 
the votes of the der bi houſe, a declaration as if the 
council in nonconcurring the bill of impoſt as it was 
firſt framed, had done that whereby a confiderable part 
of the revenue, which would have accrued to this 
vince, is for this preſent ſeſſion foregone, which alſo 
tends to the depriving this government of their juſt ri 
powers and an 2 8 Noor granted by the royal charter. 
„Tuts declaration contains, or implies, ſuch a charp 
as the council can, by no means, ſuffer themſelves to he 
under, without aſſerting and ſolemnly declaring their 
integrity, and they are more ſurprized, at the imputa- 
tion of doing a thing which tends to deprive this go- 
vernment of their rights, powers and privileges 
granted by the ro e becauſe on the 2 3d current 
the board ſent Ps a meſſage to the honierabls houſe, 
that they were always ready” and deſirous to concur 

.Q 3 + | with 
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with the honourable houſe of repreſentatives in ſuch pro, 
poſals relating to an impoſt, as may not tend to alter x 
expoſe our preſent happy conſtitution under the roy: 
charter; ſo that it was from a ſincere and juſt regar 
to the rights, powers and privileges of this government 
granted by the royal charter, that the council choſe 
rather to omit the duty of one per cent, on Englifh 
goods for this ſeſſion, - | O45 | 
' * Trar the council apprehended the duty of one 
E cent. on Engliſh goods affected the trade of Great- 


—— — 


— 7 


Britain and ſo came within the meaning of his mgjeſty' 
late additional inſtruction, is certain: and, being of th; 
opinion, it would have been inconſiſtent for the board p 
- concur the bill of impoſt as it was ſent up, however, 
they can boldly and truly ſay, they have acted from x 

principle of duty to his majeſty, love and fidelity to their 
country, and have nothing more at heart than the ju, 
wiſe and careful preſervation of thoſe invaluable right, 
powers and privileges granted by the royal charter which 

God long continue. 


This controverſy being over the court was prorogued. 


Bron the next ſeſſions in November, the governcy 
received a reprimand from the · lords juſtices, the king 
being abſent, for conſenting to the duty onEngliſh goods, 
Kc. by the impoſt act in 1718, This he lajd befor 
the court. The ſame houſe, which had ſo lang cor 
tended with the council, the ſeſſion before, for this clause 
in the bill, now © readily acknowledge the exceptions 
taken to it are juſt and reaſonable.” An inſtruction 08 
the governor to ſupport the ſurveyor of the woods in 
the execution of his office, which was communicated t0 
the houſe at the ſame time, was not fo favorably receives 
and in an anſwer or xemonſtrance occaſioned by the go 
vernor's ſpeech they charge the ſurveyor with inſtances 
of very groſs male conduct. What evidence they had 
of it does not now fully appear. The governor, by! 
meſſage, deſired they woulq not print their e 
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They ſent a committee to acquaint him, they muſt inſiſt 19. 
upon the right they had to make it public. He made 
a very great miſtake and told the committee, that his 
majeſty had given him the power of the preſs and he 
would not ſuffer it to be printed. This doctrine would 
have done well enough in the reigns of the Stuarts. In 
the preſent age it is juſtly exceptionable; although by 
the liberty of the preſs we are not to underſtand a liberty 
of printing every thing, however criminal, with impu- 
nity. The houſe; had no opportunity to take notice of 
this declaration. Upon another occaſion they. let him 
know they bad not forgot it. The governor was ſo diſ- 
pleaſed with the proceedings of the houſe that he put 
an end to the ſeſſion and they never met again. 


Wr are now arrived to the memorable year 1720. 1720. 
The conteſts and diſſentions in the government roſe to 
a greater height than they had done ſince the religious 
feuds in the year 1636 and 37. i n Es I” 

Tux public affairs, in general, were in a very indif- 
ferent ſtate. The Indians upon the eaſtern frontiers were 
continually inſulting and menacing the Engliſh inhabi- 
tants, ſo that but little progreſs had been made in ſettling 
the country ſince the peace and, this year, moſt of the 
ſettlements which had been begun were deſerted and a 
new war was every day expecteee... 

Tux trade of the province declined, There was a 
general cry for want of money, and yet the bills of 
credit, which were the only money, were daily depre- 
ciating. The ih. was grievous to all creditors, 
but particularly diſtreſſing to the clergy and other ſalary 
men, to widows. and orphans whoſe eſtates conſiſted of 
money at intereſt, perhaps juſt enough to ſupport them 
and, being reduced to one half the former value, they 
found themſelves on a ſudden in a ſtate of poverty and 
vant, Executors and adminiſtrators, and all wha were 
poſſeſſed of the effects of others in truſt, had a ſtrong 


iemptation to retain them. The influence a bad-cur- - 
wi * ener 
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1720, rency has upon the morals of the people is greater than 
is generally imagined. Numbers of ſchemes, for private 
and public emiſſions of bills, were propoſed as remedies, 
the only effectual one, the utter abolition of the bills, 
was omittc. N 
Buy theſe calamities, the minds of the people were 
prepared for impreſſions from pamphlets, courants, and 
other news papers, which were frequently publiſhed, in 
order to convince them, that their civil liberties and pri- 
vileges were ſtruck at and that a general union was 
neceſſary. Theſe did not paſs without anſwers, attri- 
buting all the diſtreſs in public affairs to the wrath and 
_ reſentment, the arts and ſiniſter views of a fe particular 
perſons, but the voice of the people in general was 
' againſt the governor. In our mother country, when diſ- 
pates ariſe between the branches of the legiſlature upon 
their reſpective rights, parties are formed and the body 
of the people are divided; for in a well conſtituted go- 
verment it is of importance to the people that the ſhare 
even of the popular part of the conſtitution ſhould not 
be unduly raiſed to the ſuppreſſion of the monarchical or 
ariſtocratical parts. From a regard to the common in- 
tereſt, therefore, in a diſpute concerning prerogative and 
privilege, the people, ordinarily, are divided in ſenti- 
ment. The reaſon is obvious why it is leſs frequently 
ſo in a colony. There, the people, in general, conſider 
the prerogative as an intereſt, without thetn, ſeperate and 
diſtinct from the interior intereſt of the colony + This 
takes their attention from the juſt proportion'of weight 
due to each branch in the conſtitution and*cauſes a bias 
in favour of the popular art. For the ſame reaſon, men 
fond of popular applauſe are more ſure of ſucceſs, with 
leſs degree of part, in a colony, than in a ſtate not ſo 
connected and, conſequently, men who with unbiaſſed 
Judgments diſcern and have virtue enough to purſue the 
real intereſt of their country, are more likely to be re- 
proached and vilifiet. 7 M. 
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choice of Mr. Cooke for their ſpeaker, A committee 
was ſent to the governor, at his houſe, to acquaint him 

with the choice. They reported, at their return, that his 
excellency faid, © it was very well.“ In the afternoon, 
the governor, bein g in council, ſent the ſecretary to ac- 
quaint the houſe, that he was now in the chair and 
ready to receive their me age, reſpecting the choice of 
a ſpeaker. They ſent back an anſwer that his excel- 
lency, upon being informed of the choice in the morn- 
ing, had faid, it was very welP and they had recorded 
his anſwer in the books of the houſe. The governor 
replied, that he would receive no. meſſage the 
houſe but when he was in the chair. The houſe then 
propoſed, by by meſſage, to the council, to join with them 
in the buſineſs of the day, the choice of councellors ; 
but upon the governor's telling their committee, who 
carried up the meſſage, that no election ſhould be made 
until he was acquainted who was choſen ſpeaker, the 
houſe ſent a new committee to acquaint him with the 
choice they had made. The governor replied to this 
committee, that Mr. Cooke had treated him ill as the 
king's i and therefore, according to the power 
given him by the royal charter, he negatived the choice 
and fired d he would proceed to chuſe another perſon, 
They fent bac * their 3 that they had choſen a - 
ſpeaker, according to their known and legal privileges, 
* therefore inſiſted upon the choice, and at the ſame 
time they renewed their motion to the council to join 
with them in the election. The governor told the 
committee, that he had received a meſſage from the 
houſe, acquainting him with the choice they had made 
of a ſpeaker, which choice had been negatived and. he 
was no ſpeaker, Upon this, the houſe ſent their com- 
mittee to the board 0 acquaint them, chat two meſſages 


| having 
t The zoo of ke houſe adds © and that he had received no 


ſuch meſſage from the houſe and given no ſuch 9 but the 
general court's records take no notice of this, ' | 


* 
, 


Tur firſt act of the houſe of repreſentatives was the 36. 
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1720. having been ſent to propoſe to the board to join in the 
- Choice of councellors and no anſwer having been given, 
they now delired to know whether the board would join 

in the election or not. "WR 

Ir there had been any further delay on the part of 

the board, it is very probable, the houſe would have 
proceeded without them, which muſt have increaſed the 

— 0e The governor, therefore, left the board, 
aving firſt charged the ſecretary with the following 
meſſage to the houſe, His excellency orders me to ac- 

uaint you, he is informed that governor Dudley did, in 
the time of his government, diſallow of a ſpeaker choſen 
by the houſe, and that his proceedings therein; were ap- 
proved by the commiſſioners of trade and plantations 
and that he was thereupon directed by the ſaid commil. 
4 ſioners to acquaint the council, that it would not be 
| thought fit that her majeſty's right of having a negative 
hich wa 

as by 


* 


upon the choice of a ſpeaker be given up, w 
reſerved to her majeſty, as well by the c 
the conſtitution of England“. 


- 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the warm diſputes, in . the 
preceding year, between the two houſes, only one new 
councellor was choſen,” JohnBurrill, Eſq;“ of Lynn, who 

had been many years ſpeaker of the houſe, but this year 
was ſent to the board, in the room of Mr. Higginſon. 
The houſe had been as fond of this Mr. Burrill as of 
their eyes. His temperate ſpirit, until now, had engaget 


This Mr. Burrill bore a very fair Character. I have often heard 
- his cotemporaries applaud him for his great integrity, his ac- 
. quaintance with parliamentary forms, the dignity and guthority 
with which he filled the chair, the order and decorum he maio- 
tained in the debates of the houſe, his ſelf denial in remaming 
in the houſe, from year to year, when he might have been 
- choſen into the council and ſaw others, who called him their 
father, ſent there before him; to ſay a great deal of him in one 
word, there was as much likeneſs in his character to that of the 
right honorable perſon who ſo many years filled the chair in the 
houſe of commons, with ſuch applauſe, as well can be between 
' ſmall and great. Mr, Burrill died of the ſmall pox atLynn, Pe- 
cember 10th 1721. | „ 
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me whole houſe in his favor and, from year to: year, 1720. 
procured him a general vote, but this year the houſe 
were willing to part with him for a gentleman obnoxious 
to the governor, which meaſure, it was eaſy to foreſee, 
mult give a further occaſion of controverſy. 

Two of the new elected councellors were negatived, 
Nathaniel Byfield, who had been ſolliciting in England 
for the government when Col. Shute was pe , and 
John Clark, who was a perſon of many valuable qualities, 
and obnox1ous, only, for being ſtrongly attached to Mr. 
Cooke and having Gs a great ſupporter of the cauſe, 

AFTER the election, the governor made a further 
attempt to bring the houſe to a compliance by the fol- 
lowing ſpeech. Gentlemen. At the opening of this 
ſeſſion you thought fit to make choice of - Eliſha Cooke, 
Eſq; for your ſpeaker, and-upon your reporting of it to 
me, I did declare my diſacceptance of that election, and 
am firm in, my opinion that I 8 ight ſo to do, 
by virtue of his majeſty's commiſſion the powers 
reſerved by the royal charter, and am alſo confirmed in 
it, by what I find tranſacted by the late governor Dudley, 
during his adminiſtration, and alſo by the opinion of the 
right honorable the lords of trade and plantations in con 

0 


matter, I muſt further obſerve to you, that the perſon” , 
you have choſen had invaded the king my maſter's + 
rights in the woods of the province of Main, though 
confirmed to his majeſty by an act of the Britiſh parha- 
ment, and J have received the thanks of the right ho- 
norable the lords of trade and plantations for removing 
him out of the council. He has ill treated me, who 
am the king's governor, and has been cenſured by the 
council for it. which ſtands, upon record in the council 
books.? How acceptable this matter will be, at home, 
conſidering the warning we have lately had from the 
court of Great-Britain upon the account of paſſing the 
impoſt bill, will be worthy of your ſerious * 
Gal Theſe 


;# The council þbopks from the charter were burnt in the court houſe 
in the year 1747 and this cenſure does not appear any where but 
in this ſpeech, | | 
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Theſe things I thought neceſſary to acquaint you with 
and adviſe you to return to your houſe and chuſe ſome 
other perſon ſpeaker, with a reſervation of your on 
rights, until you ſhall ſend to the court of Great-Britain 
tor the explanation of that part of your charter, relating 
to the affair of a ſpeaker.” 
Tur houſe, immediately upon their return to their 
chamber, entered into a debate upon this ſpeech and the 
queſtion being put, whether, for the reaſons aſſigned 
by his e the houſe will 2 to the choice 
of a new ſpeaker it paſſed in the negative, nemine 
contradicente. | | | 
Tux governor gave them no opportunity to proceed 
on any other buſineſs, for the next day he ſent for them 
up again and after another ſhort ſpeech diffolved the 
court. «© Gentlemen. Out of a tender regard I have for 
the welfare of this province, I ſhall give you the folloy- 
ing advice before we part; that when it ſhall pleaſe God 
we meet again in a general aſſembly, which ſhall be al- 
Toon as poſſible, you will not let this province ſuffer by 
the perverſe temper of a particular perſoh, but that you 
will chuſe one for a ſpeaker that has no other view but 
that of the public good, one that fears God and honors 
the king. It is irkſome and diſagreeable to me, to 
diſſolve an aſſembly, but as matters now ſtand, I am 
forced to do jt or muſt give up the king my maſter's 
prerogative, which nothing ſhall ever oblige me to do, 
who, am the king's governor. Gentlemen, I do not 
think it for the honor of his majeſty's government that 
this aſſembly ſhould ſit any longer and therefore I ſhall 
diſſolve you.“ „„ 

|  Wrirs were iſſued for a new aſſembly, to meet the 
13th of July., The governor had, no great reaſon to 
| hope for a more. favorable houſe. The people, in ge- 
neral, thought their privileges were attacked. Ne 
b 1 charter 


Neither of theſe ſpeeches are printed in the journal of the 
houſe. The charges upon their ſpeaker ſeem to have been the 
reaſon. | ; 
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charter indeed was ſilent upon this. point. In a diſpute, 20. 
between the crown and the houſe of commons in the 


reign of king Charles the 2d an expedient was found 
which ſeemed to avoid the acknowledgment of the right 
of the crown to refuſe a ſpeaker, but a provincial law 
was principally relied upon which declares © that the 
repreſentatives aſſembled in any great and general court 
ſhall be the ſole judges of the elections and qualifications 
of their own members and may from time to time ſettle, 
order and purge their own houſe and make ſuch nece(- 
ſary orders for the due regulation thereof as they ſhall 
ſce occaſion.” Whether the legiſlators had in contem- 
plation the right of the houſe to chuſe a ſpeaker, exempt 
from the governor's negative, might well be queſtioned, 
but it was urged that the due regulation of the houſe 
might very well include this right. 1 
Tus towns, in general, ſent the former members. 
Boſton diſcovered how they ſtood affected by leaving out 
Mr. Tay who was one of thoſe perſons who ſerve upon 
a pinch, when a favourite cannot be carried by a party, 
to ſtop the gap and prevent an oppoſite candidate, and 
he came in ſeveral times upon ſuch occaſions. In his 
room, the town now choſe Mr. Clark, the negativated + 
councellor, e 
Tu houſe was willing to ſit and do buſineſs, which 
the choice of the former ſpeaker would have prevented. 
They therefore pitched upon a perſon leſs attached to 


party, Timothy Lindall, one of the repreſentatives, f 


Salem, to whom no exception was taken. The governor, 
in his ſpeech, recommended a peaceable ſeſſion, but the 
houſe could not forget the late diſſolution. They began 
with a warm meſſage or remonſtrance to the governor, 
in which they tell him, the laſt aſſembly took no great 
pleaſure in being diſſolved, before they had gone through 
the uſual neceſſary buſineſs ; their aſſerting and main- 
taining their juſt right and ancient privilege of chuſing 
their ſpeaker, and not owning his excellency's power to 
negative him, was nothing but what they were ſtrictly 


8 n P 


720. 


Indian war uſed to be univerſally dreaded. ' To prevent 


except ſuch as derived their authority from the arch- 


tween his excellency and the houſe and break off that 


for a preſent to them, but by a vote they refuſed to do 


oppoſition made to the propoſals which came from him, 
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obliged to, and the new houſe are humbly of opinion, 
that whoever was of advice to his excellency, in the 
matter, did not conſult his majeſty's intereſt, nor the 
public weal and quiet of the government, but offici 
endeavoured to beget - unhappy mifunderftandings be. 


deſirable harmony which every one ought to keep up; 
we carneſtly hope and deſire the province may never 
have an aſſembly, that will willingly forego ſuch a valu- 
able privilege as K. William and Q. Mary of ever bleſſed 
memory graciouſly favoured the province with, when 
they gave their royal aſſent to a law direCting and 
governing that affair.“ + | 1 

ALL the ſubſequent proceedings of this ſhoft ſeffion 
ſhew how much the houſe was out of temper. Au 


it, the governor and council had been treating with 
three of the Penobſcot tribe, who were ſent for or came 
to Boſton, and the houſe were deſired to make a grant 


it. Some time after, they ordered arſmall ſum, ten pounds 
only. To the controverſy with the governor and the 


the war, which ſoon after broke out, was, by the gover- 
nor's friends, attributed. ACE 
Trzxe had been no public notaries in the province; 


biſhop of Canterbury. The houſe, now, firſt obſerved, 
that a notary public was a civil officer, which by the 
43 . charter; 


® In this controverſy the houſe ſeems to have miſapprehended theif 
own cauſe and to have laid moſt ſtreſs upon the weakeſt argu- 
ment. The analogy between the governor and 4 ptovincil 
houſe, of repreſentatives, and the Ling and the commons 
Great Britain, they leave out of the queſtion. By charter, ot 
commiſſions, the form of government is ſettled, the governor 
| repreſenting the king's peiſon, the lower houſe repreſenung 
the people, I fee no arrogance, whatever diſproportion there 
may be between Britain and her colonies, in ſuppoſing an ata“ 
logy between the conſtitutions, except where peculiar rights 
or powers ate otherw:ſe ſetiled in the reſpeRtive branches. 
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charter, was to be choſen by the general court, and ſent 
a meſſage deſiring the council to join with the houſe in 
the choice of ſuch an officer in each port of the pro- 
vince. To all inſtruments which were ſent abroad, not 
only the atteſtation of the notary himſelf would be ne- 
ceſſary, but a certificate under the province ſeal, to ſhew 
the authority to atteſt; the council therefore took time to 
conſider of the expedieacy of appointing ſuch an officer, 
and referred the matter to the next ſeſſion, '* but the 
houſe immediately proceeded and choſe the officers by 
their own votes. The arguments, to prove that an officer 
to be choſe by the whole court could derive an authority 
from the majority of the members of the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives have not been preſerved. T eee 
Bix offended with the council, the houſe ſent a 
meſſage deſiring “ that conſidering the low circumſtances 
of the province no draught be made upon the treaſury 
for expences at times of public rejoicing || for the future. 
Ir had been uſual to make a grant to the governor, 
for the falary of half the year, at the beginning of the 
ſeſſion. The houſe deferred it until the cloſe, and then 
reduced it from fix to five hundred pounds, although 
the currency was depreciated. To the lieutenant gover- 
nor, they uſed to make a preſent, once a year, never leſs 
than fifty pounds, they now reduced it to thirty five. Mr. 
Dummer had ſo much ſpirit, that he incloſed the vote 
in a letter to the ſpeaker acquainting him that & having 
the honour to bear the king's commiſſion for lieutenant 
governor of the province, and having been annually 
more than fifty pounds out of pocket, in that ſervice, he 
cid not think it for his honor to accept of their grant,” 
be 4 TRE 


" As a public notary in the ſeveral ports was judged to be a 
neceſſary officer, the council afterwards concurred with the 
houſe, and a choice has been ever ſince annually made by the 
general court. ts" Ne e ee e e be 

| They ſent a meſſage the next day to the governor, to defire 
bim to approve Fo the choice, but he gave them for anſwer 
up as the council did not join he did not ſee how they could 

worn, ; 13 | 


| The kings birth day, acceſſion, coronation, &c. 


1 4 
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1720. Tun governor took no public notice of the proceed 
. ings of the houſe, On the 23d of July he put an end 
to the ſeſſion, - | 79 \ 
Donxixs the receſs of the court (Auguſt 7th) a par 

of the eaſtern Indians fell upon Canſo, within the 
vince of Nova Scotia, but peopled every — the 
the Maſſachuſets. The Indians ſurprized the Engl 
in their beds and ſtripped them of every thing, telling 
them they came to carry away what they could find up- 
on their own land. Three or four of the Engliſh were 
killed, Some of the French of Cape Breton were in 
confederacy and came with their veſſels, the next night 
and carried off the plunder, together with about 2000 
quintals of fiſh, The Engliſh veſſels in the harbour 
were not attempted. A ſloop happening to arrive the 


next day, the maſter offered his ſervice to go out and wm 
make repriſals, and being furniſhed with a number d cl 
men and two or- three Cnall veſſels for his - conſorts, Ja 
for want of more ample authority, he took a commiſſion ſh 
from one Thomas Richards, a Canſo juftice, and went th 
after the French and ſoon brought in fix or ſeven: ſmall th 
fiſhing veſſels, having all of them more or leſs of the th 
Engliſh property aboard. "4241+; * 
Mz. Hens» aw, of Boſton, a principal merchant at er 
Canſo, went to Louiſbourg with a complaint to the French Le 
vernor, who excuſed himſelf from intermeddling, the to 
ndians not being French ſubjects, nor under his con- * 
troul. The French priſoners were ſent” to Annapolis of 
royal. The loſs, ſuſtained by the Engliſh, was eſtimated Cf 
at twenty thouſand pounds currency. x.. yy 
Tux fears of the people, in the eaſtern parts of the la 
Maſſachuſets, were increaſed by this ſtroke upon Cano. Ne 
In a ſhort time after, the cattle were deſtroyed and the m 
lives of the owners threatened. The governor was ſtil ſy 
deſirous of preſerving peace and, by the advice of council {t 
ſent orders to Col. Walton, the commanding officer o 0] 
ſuch forces, as upon the alarm had been ſent there, d a 


inform the Indians, that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent : 
("42 + "qreal 
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treat with them. The Indians liked the propoſal and, . 
iſed to attend the treaty. {1 LOS, . 

Brok E the time appomted, the general coutt met“ 
and the houſe paſſed a reſolve, that 150 effective men, 
under ſuitable officers, be forthwith ordered to march up 
to Norridgewock and compel the Indians that ſhall be 
found there, or in other thoſe parts, to make full ſatiſ- 
faction for the damage they have done the Engliſh, by a 
killing their fwine and ſheep or carrying them away, or 
ſtealing proviſions, cloathing, or any other way wronging 
them. And that a warrant be directed to Capt. John 
Leighton, high ſheriff of the county of York, who is 
to accompany the forces, for the apprehending and ſafe 
bringing Mr. Ralle to Boſton, who is at preſent. reſident 
at or near Norridgewock in Kennebeck river in this 
vince, and, if he be not to be found, that then the ſheriff 
direct and command the Indians there, or in the parts ad- 
jacent, to bring in and ſurrender up the jefuit to him the 
ſheriff ; and, upon their retuſal to comply with either of 
the ſaid demands, that the commanding officer is to take 
the beſt and moſt effectual way to apprehend and ſecure 
the Indians, ſo refuſing, and ſafe conduct them to Boſton.” 

Tus governor looked upon this reſolve to be, in 
effect, a declaration of war and an invaſion of the prero- 
gative; it neceſſarily prevented a treaty he had agreed 
to hold with the Indians, and a new war muſt be the 
conſequence of ſuch a meaſure. The council were fond 
of peace and, when the reſolve was ſent to them for 
concurrence, they rejected it. The houſe were leſss 
averſe to war. The charge of carrying it on, it wass 
ſaid, would be no burden to the province, the French, 
now, durſt not join the Indians and this would be the 
moſt favorable opportunity which could be expected to 
ſubdue or utterly extirpate them. That the charge 
ſhould be no burden ſeems to be a paradox, but a wild 
opinion had filled the minds of great part of the people 
of the province, that if bills of credit could be iſſued, 
the advantage to trade would be fo great, that the taxes : 

Vor. II. es + by 


* Nov. 2d, _ 
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_ 1720. 


pence were projected, and, among the relt, a bridge 


_ a deſign againſt their privileges in general and, in this 


view and charge, they paſſed a vote, that the ſecretary 


tempts, reſolved, in one inſtance, to act by th. mlelves. 
There was a complaint ar ſuggeſtion, that falſe multers din 
were made by ſome of the officers in the pay of the holl 
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by which, at diſtant Fon, + they were to be drayn in 
again would not be felt. Many ſchemes of public ex- 


over Charles river broader and much deeper than 
Thames at London or Weſtminſter. _ 12; 

I ſhall take no pleaſure in relating the proceedings of 
the general court, in this and the tWo next years. The 
beſt excuſe I can make for the houſe is, that the attempt 
made to deprive them of the Excluſive right of chooſing 
their own ſpeaker was deemed. by them a grievance, that 
the royal governments inſiſt upon this right and there 
was nothing in Maſſachuſers charter which took-4t from 
them, that this attempt raiſed in their minds a jealouſy of 


ſtate of mind, they were more eaſily prevailed upon by 
their principal directors, whoſe principal views were to 
diſtreſs the governor, to agree to ſuch meaſures as under 
other circumſtances they muſt have diſapproved. The 
rule, perhaps, holds ſtronger with political, bodies than 
with individuals, that. when juſt bounds are once ex- 
ceeded, the ſecond ſtep is as caſy as the firſt, and ſo on, 
until at length they are drawn by degrees to ſuch ex- 
ceſſes as, per ſaltum, they would have been incapable of. 

Tu public records of the general court are always 
open to the inſpection of any of the membets, but, that 
the houſe might have them under their more immediate 


ſhould make duplicates of all public records, and that 
one ſet ſhould be lodged in ſuch place as the houſe 
ſhould appoint. The council, willing to have duplicates 
for greater ſecurity, concurred with an amendment, 
viz, in ſuch place as the general aſſembly ſhould direct, 
but this amendment the houſe rejected. Hot 


=» 


Taz houſe, finding the council a bar to their at- 


province, The houſe taking the affair into conſidera- 


bent 
tian 172 
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pointed by this houſe clerk of the check, wh 
from time to time, have an inſpection into the forts, 
oarriſons and forces, and take care that every one have 
their compliment of men, and the better to enable them 
to execute the truſt repoſed in them, that when and ſo 
often as they ſhall ſee reaſon, the commanders of the 
forts, garriſohs and captàins of any of the companies, in 
the pay of this government, ſhall call forth their men 
before them, and, if auy do not a the command- 
ing officer to give the reaſon of ſuch abſent men, and 
that no muſter roll ſhall be accepted, and paid by the 
treaſurer, unleſs approved of by the clerk. of the check.” 
The governor did not intend to admit this officer, ap- 
pointed by the houſe, into the forts, garriſons, &c. which 
by the charter the crown had reſerved to the governor, 
but he kept ſilent. 14 | 


% 


„* 


To another act of the houſe the council took excep- 
jon. A meffage was ſent by the houſe to the council to 
et them know they had appointed a committee to 
pare a bill for leyying ſoldiers, © taking it to be their 
peculiar care.“ Leſt it ſhould be underſtood that this 
vas to exclude the council from concurring or non- con- 
urring ſuch bill, or from adviſing to the levying ſoldiers 
pon an emergency in the receſs of the court, the coun- 
il deſired the houſe to withdraw thoſe words, taking 
t to be their peculiar care,” which they agreed to. 
Ar this ſeſſion, the houſe, again, withheld one hun- 
red pounds from the governor's uſual half year's ſalary. 

e had paſſed it over without notice before, but now he 
ought it proper to lay before them a royal inſtruction 
0 recommend. to the aſſembly. to eſtabliſh. a ſufficient 
llowance for him by a fixed ſalary. - They ſent him a ve 
eply, that they humbly „ 
im was an honorable allowance, and the affair of 
ting ſalaries being a matter of great weight and 
holly new to: the -houſe and many. of the members 
bolcnt, they did not think it proper to enter upon the 


R 2 conſideration 
/ . | 


tion reſolved, © that one or more meet perſons be * 1 
o ſhall, 


W « 
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1720. conſideration of it, but deſired the court might riſe, 
The governor complied with their requeſt.? 
* The Maſſachuſets province afforded ſubject for ſome part of the 
madneſs of the people of England in this remarkable yea, 
Waſte lands have an imaginary value ſet upon them, Gas 
times higher, ſometimes lower, and continually afford fubje& for 
bubbles among ourſelves. Mr. Dummer raifed a bubble from 
the eaſtern lands, but had not time for any very great ſucceſs, 


It remains now that I give an account to the general court of ; Te 
very confiderable undertaking which I ſet on foot and have been ha 
carrying on for ſeveral months paſt in hopes to procure thereby | 
many great advantages to the province. I have projefted x me 
a ſcheme ta raiſe hemp and flax in the eaſtern frontiers of the 
province of Main for the ſupply of this kingdom. In order to a 
accompliſh- this deſign, I propoted that the lands between $t. 2 
Croix and Penobſcot ſhould; be granted to the undertakers and t 
their aſſigns by. the crown, aud that they ſhould alfa have 3 i} 
charter of incorporation, with all, reaſonable privileges and ad- 0 
vantages allowed them. . % tin | =" 

« I ſet myſelf heartily to work and, that I might lay a good foun- ti 
dation, I choſe 17 managers for the carrying it on, who are all The 
perſons of great Glingtion nd attend diligently. upon the buj- 1 
neſs at every meeting. My Lord Barrington is one, and Col. Ir 
Bladen of the board of trade is another, and Alderman Bails a b 
commiſſioner of the cuſtoms is a third. The reſt are either men tl 
of note and figure in parliament, as Mr. Young firſt commiſſioner A 
for ſtating the accounts of the army, or eminent citizens, as-Sir 1 E 
Jaſtus Beck, who is one of the greateſt merchants in the king- di 
dom. Being thus ftrong, I had no reaſon to take notice of 'F 

. Coram and friends or to have any apprehenſions of what they ap 
were doing or capable of doing again me, yet, for quietne!s m1 

fake, I ſent them word that, if chey would withdraw their peti- H 
titiog and give me no more trouble, they ſhould find an account a1 
of profit from this undertaking beyond what they could ever ex- un 
pect if it were to be under their own conduct. Cobram immedl. m. 
ately ſubmitted to my petition, but When he aſterwards was told thi 
that I had left out of my petition the tract of land between Re- This 
nebeck and Penobſcot, he ran about in a mad tage declaring be the 
would rather ſtarve than come into it, and that the whole deſign be, 
was only a trick in me to fave that fine country ſor the villainoos Yo 
people of New-England—I have therefore. ſince treated snd the 
breed with his partners and patrons by  whoſeintereſt hg wat not 

upported, ſo that Coram is now intirely dropped and I have 19 cil 
oppoſition, _ . . . for 

«« Nevertheleſs, it is the opinion of the managers to reſt a little til Af 


hy 
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Ar the opening the next ſefion (March 1 fth) the 1721. 
governor in his ſpeech recommended meaſures to pre- 
vent the depreciation of the currency, to ſuppreſs a trade 
carried on with the French at Cape Breton and to puniſh 
the authors of factious and ſeditious papers, to provide 
a preſent for the five nations and to enlarge his ſalary. 
Tux refuſed, directly or virtually, every propoſal. 
To the firſt the houſe tell him, in their anſwer, © they 
had paſſed a bill for iſſuing one hundred thouſand pounds 
more in bills of credit. : This, alone, had a direct ten- 
* 3 den 
are erected every day in deſfiance of the late act of 4 
and are fo offenſive to the government that the beſt ſcheme in 
the world would ſuffer ſome diſgrace by appearing at this time. 
| TI have only to add, that I have e twenty thouſand pounds 
of the ſabſcription for the uſe and benefit of rhe province, 
which, when the time comes, I will put in the name of proper 
truſtees for that end.” Dummer*s letter Sept. 17, 1720. Th 
The time never came for appointing truſtees 'for the province. 
The great bubble was breaking, which no doubt inclined the J 
managers of this fmall one to a little. The capital was to | 
be one hundred thouſand pounds - ſterling. Query, Whether 
there are no bubbles riſing in England, from the waſte lands of 
America, at this day? W dh 
+ Fifty thouſand pounds had been iſſued the laſt year, 1720, and 
diſtributed to the ſeveral towns, in proportion to their taxes, the 
bills to be repaid at a limited dime, and the governor ſeemed to 
approve of and encourage this way of iſſuing bills at his firſt ar- 
rival, but was afterwards convinced of their miſchievous effects. 
Having about this time received an inſtruct ion laying him ander 
a reſtraint in Maing bills of credit except for neceſſary charges, 
unleſs by ſuch acts or orders as ſhould not have effect until his 
majeſty's pleaſure was known, he choſe to found his objection to 
the bill upon his inſtruction. | 5 
This in ſtruction was not occaſioned by the bad effect of bills upon 
the currency as later inſtructions and acts of parliament have 


te deſign been, but by a complaint from merchants trading to New- 
zitainovs York of an act of aſſembly there for iſſuing bills equal to forty 
zred and thouſand ounces of plate which were all applied, to the gover- 
|& he wa nor as a grataity over and above his ſtated ſalary, to the coun- 
I have 10 eil for prete ſervices at the revolution near 30 years be- 


fore, and to the houſe of repreſentatives. for their ſervices, 
After the bills were in private hands, to revoke the act would 
work injuſtice, but to prevent fuch acts in any colony for the 
future, circular inſtruRions were ordered to the ſeveral goyernors. 


v 
. * 


ies ihn 
en 
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1721. 


deney to increaſe the miſchief, but they add that'** to pre. 
yent their depreciation they had prohibited the buying, 
ſelling and bartering ſilver, at any higher rates than ſet by 
att *; parliament.“ This certainly could have no ten. 
dency to leſſen it. Such an act can no more be executed 


than an act to ſtop the ebbing and flowing of the {, 


It would probably carry away and keep out all ſilver and 
gold. The depreciation of their currency, would, not- 
Jrtiſtabeling, have been as viſible by the riſe of exchangt 
with foreign countries and have been as ſenſibly. felt by 
pos creditor among themſelves. © To his other pro- 
8 _ ſay, “ they know of no trade carried on by 
any vi wp of the province with Cape Breton and do 
not think any law to prevent a trade there is neceſſary; 


and for ſeditious and ſcandalous papers, the beſt way to 


ſuppreſs or prevent them is, for the executive part df 


the government to bring the authors to condign puniſh 


ment, and if proper meaſures had been taken to diſco- 
ver and puniſh the authors of a libel called News from 
Robinſon Cruſoe's iſland, wherein the members of the 


houſe are groſsly reflected upon, few or none would have 


dared, afterwards, to publiſh any thing of that nature q 
tendency, but to ſuffer no books to be printed without 
licence from the governor will be attended with innume- 


rable inconveniences and danger;* as to the five nations, 
the houſe do not know enough. of their number, nor 
what the other governments intend to give, and, ther. 


fore, cannot judge what is proper for them to do; and 
for the allowance to the governor, they chink it s 
much as the honor and ſervice of the government cal 


for, and believe the inhabitants. of the ſeveral own 


through the province are of the ſame mind.“ 
THe never had been an inſtance of any goverhor' 


' refuſing or e at the beginning of the year, 0 
appoint a faſt, in conformity to the practice ot the cu. 


try, but ihe houſe now endeavoured * to anticipate the 


+ - | govern: 


„ This was a juſt return to the has declaration, that thi 
\ king had given him the power of the preſs. 
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governor and appointed a committee to join with a 17 


committee of council to prepare a proclamation for a 
public faſt, The council refuſed to join and acquainted 
the houſe they could find no precedent, but the houſe 
replied that, if ſuch days had not the ſanction of the 
whole court, people would not be liable to puniſhment 
for working or playing. The governor, willing- to con- 
form to the houſe ſo far as would conſiſt with maintain- - 
ing his right of iſſuing proclamations, mentioned in the 
proclamation which he ſoon after publiſhed, that the ap- 
intment was, byadviceof council and upon a motion from 
the houſe of repreſentatives, but the houſe refuſed to mett 
him and declared they had never made any ſuch motion, 
andordered that nomembers of the houſe ſhould carry any 
proclamations to their towns, for the preſent. The day 
was, however, obſerved as ufual, except that oneÞ of the 
repreſentatives of Boſton would not attend the public 
worſhip but opened his warehouſe as upon other days. 
CxRTAIN perſons had cut pine trees, upon that part 
of the province of Main which had not been granted by 
the general court as private property. A deputy to the 
ſurveyor of the woods gave licence to cut the trees, as 
belonging to the king. The houſe appointed a com- 
mittee to join with a committee of council, Which joint 
committee were to ſeize and ſecure, for the province, the 
ſame logs which had been cut by licence. The council 
concurred with a * ſaving to his majeſty all ſuch rights 
as are reſerved by. the royal charter and acts of parliz- 
ment to trees for the royal navy,” r 
Tux houſe deſited this ſaving might be withdrawn, 
not that they apprehended the reſervation made in the 
charter or the proviſion by act of parliament were of no 
force, but they alledged that the trees they deſigned to 
ſeize were cut by one deputed by the deputy of the ſur- 
veyor of the woods, and cut, not for the royal navy, but 
tor other uſes, and therefore they did not come within 
reaſon of the reſervation or proviſioun. 
ED R - _ . Finaiiy, 


Av 
% 
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+ Mr. William Clark. | 
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.who had treſpaſſed and made 


houſe appointed a committee of their own to ſeize the 


Fix AL r, upon. the council's refuſing to. Join, the 


logs, and directed the attorney general to proſecute thoſe 


Þooil upon the province 


lands. After they were ſeized, the houſe again deſired 
the council to concur a vote or order for ſecuring and 
converting the logs to the benefit of the province. 


This, without any judicial determination, was ſtill more 


Irregular and the council declined meddling with them, 


A s the time approached for ifſuin writs for a ner 


| In my on at the beginning of the ſeſſion, I gave you 
the reaſo 


affembly, the governor made the following ſpeech to 
them, before their diſſolution. 78) 


« GenTLeMen of the houſe of repreſentatives. 


ns of my meeting you at this time. I have 
ſince received your anſwer, which 1 ſhall take care to 


tranſmit, by the firſt conveyance, that his majeſty may 


ſee, not only how his governor of this province is treated 


and ſupported, but what fort of regard is paid to his 


own royal inſtructions. I ſhall alfo lay before the right 


honorable the lords commiſſioners of trade and planta- 
tions, the bill for prohibiting a trade to Cape Breton, 


which I recommended to yoù ſeveral ſeſſions and which 
had twice the concurrence of his majeſty's council, but 
was as often thrown out in your houle, notwi 
the meflage that accompanied that bill. 18 
I am very much ſurprized you ſhould. refuſe two 
other bills, which came down from the council, the one 
to prevent riots, the other to prohibit the making and 
publiſhing libels and ſcandalous pamphlets, the paſting 
of which would, in my opinion, have tended. both to the 
honor of the government and the public peace. 
Bur what gives me the greateſt concern is, that 
the proceedings of your houſe, with reſpect to the woods 
in the province of Main, are directly contrary to the 
reſervation of his majeſty's right in the royal charter 
and an act of parliament, which were both ſet forth in 
| 8 


"49 | | Wet» | 
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my proclamation,. dated the iſt of November 1720, for 
preventing che deſtruction and ſpoil of his mazeſty's wood's. 


1721, 


« [ could heartily wiſh, that inſtead of obliging me to 


make ſuch repreſentations to the lords of trade, as I fear 
will not be to your advantage, you had acted with that 
calmneſs and moderation, which becomes the ſubjects of 
a prince, who poſſeſſes thoſe qualities in an eminent 
degree, and, which becomes the repreſentatives of a 
province, that, without any encroachment on the royal 
prerogative, enjoys as A e as high privileges, as 
the greateſt advocates for liberty can deſire or expect. 

« I muſt therefore recommend x08 a loyal and 
peaceable behaviour and to lay aſide thoſe 
ings and animoſities that of late prevail ſo much 1 
you, * you will find to be your trueſt and be 
intereſt.” yy T8 4 

Doctor Noyes, one of the repreſentatives of Boſton, 
died while the court was fitting (March 16th) after a 
ſhort illneſs. He was very ſtrongly: attached to the 
popular party, and highly eſteemed by them, was of a 


4 


miſunderſtand- 


very humane oblging diſpoſition and, in private life, no 


man was more 
Hutchinſon who ſucceeded: him was alſo a gentleman of 
a very fair character, ſenſible, virtuous, diſcreet, and of 
an independent. fortune. He began his political life. at 


ree from indelicacies. Mr. William 


a time when perſons, thus qualified, were wanted for the 


ſervice of their country, to moderate the paſſions of 
thoſe who were leſs temperate and who had the lead in 


the houſe, In general, he adhered to the popular 


party alſo, but hyed but a little while. Longer expe- 
rience might probably have convinced him, that he 


would have ſhewa his gratitude to his conſtituents more, 
by endeavoring to convince them that they were running 


himſelf, 8 „ 
Tur ſeſſion of the general court, 
year, began as unfavorable as any former ſeſſion. The 


to an extreme, than by encouraging the ſame extremities 


4 


houſe choſe for their ſpeaker. John Clarke, Eſq; who. 


une OR TIL 


ALA "ey © A 610 7 * 
in May, this 


% 


721, the year before had been negatived by the governor 4 
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a councellor. To prevent a negative, as a ſpeaker, th 
projected a new form ot meſſage directed to the gover. 


nor and council jointly, to acquaint them * thar John 1 
Clarke, Eſq; is choſen ſpeaker of the houſe and is noy cart 
ſitting in the chair.“ This was undoubtedly a very ex. nor 
traordinary contempt of the governor. Mr, John tho 

White,“ a gentleman of unſpotted character, had been inſt 

clerk of the houſe for many years. He was no zealous tice 

Party man, but his moſt intimate friends, who eſteemed «| 

im and ſought his company for the ſake of his valuable wer 
- accompliſhments, were ſtrongly attached to the governor, bric 

This, alone, was enough to diſmiſs him and Mr. William fav 
Payne, brother by marriage to Mr. Cooke, .and who ven 

had formerly been of the bank party, was appointed it is 

clerk in his ſtead. . at's | ims 
Tur governor was more wroth than upon any occa- con 
ſion before. He came to council, in the afternoon, and he 

ſent immediately for the houſe, no doubt, with an intent i 
to diſſolve the court. He had ſeveral faithful adviſer ver 

about him and, whilſt the houſe. were preparing to come All 
up, he ſent a meſſage to ſtop them and to let them allo 
know he accepted their choice of a ſpeaker. - This was g0\ 
giving a conſtruction to their meſſage, . which they did bly 
not intend,” and it was giving his conſent befoze. it was ed 
aſked, but it was to be preferred to a diſſolution; for a inſi 
diſſolution of the court, before the election of councellors, anc 
according to the conſtruction the houſe have ſometimes rep 
put upon the charter, would have been a diſſolution of the g0\ 
government, for one year at leaſt, becauſe the time men. pro 
tioned for the firſt election was the. laſt Wedneiday in ta 

May. The councellors named in the charter were to | 
continue until others were choſen and appointed in their tree 
ſtead. * I do not know of any words in the charter which 

' would make the choice upon another day invalid, al. W 

though that be the day more particularly deſigned for that C 

len e 1 buſineſs. : 
| 1 
as 


, He died before the year was out (Dec, 10.) of the ſmall- Por 


y inoculation, 


Ps 


buſineſs. The houſe ſhewed their reſentment "againſt 
the lieutenant governor and Mr. Belcher, who were 
both left out of the council. The reſt were continued. 


a liſt of the new elected councellors to the gover- 
nor; but the committee was not to deſire his approbation, 
though this form had never been omitted in any one 


tice of the omiſſion. The houſe thereupon reſolved, 
« that conſidering the ſmall pox was in Boſton and they 
were very deſirous the court ſhould be removed to Cam- 
bridge they would ſend the liſt in the uſual terms, 
ſaving their right to afſert their privileges at a more con- 
venient time,” What privileges they had in their minds 
it is difficult now to diſcover. © Surely they could not 
me the election would have been valid without his 


he conſented to. 12 
Taz court was adj ourned to Cambridge. The go- 


All was fair and ſmooth, and all was fair in the houſe 


govefnor's ſpeech at the diſſolution of the laſt aſſem- 
bly was ordered to be read and a committee was appoint- 
ed to vindicate the proceedings of the houſe from the 
inſinuations made by the governor of their want of duty 
and loyalty to his majeſty.“ This committee made a 
report, not in the form of an addreſs or meſſage ta the 
governor, but of -a narrative and juſtification of the 
proceedings of the laſt aſſembly and the houſe. OP - 
it and ordered ĩt to be printed. 

To yindicate the paſt proceedings G pine 
trees, a r anliegen Mean now e of che W 


t An odd iir n in. *R houſe, _ Stag of the court. 


after prayers, aſked bim the reaſon of it. He ſaid he could 


immediately reſolved that Philip Tabor be expelled this houſe 
as not worthy to continue A member thereof.“ | 


The next ſtep was the appointing 'a- committee to 
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inſtance. © The governor ſent the liſt back and took na- 


conſent. The governor negatived Col. ByHed,. the reſt | 


vernor, in his ſpeech, pen no notice of paſt differences. 


alſo, the firſt fortnight, but, on the 1th of June, the ab 


One of the members; ſat down in prayer time. 1 be Apeaker, 


not join with them in calling God our father.“ The 'houſe 
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acks of parliament and the reſetvation to the cron h 


| 1781, 


much as a great number of pine trees have been cut in 


maſts, it is lawful for and behoves this government w 


| this refolve a committee was appointed. 


* 
,n 


right of the crown ceaſed: and the owners of the fail 
it was ſaid, would render the proviſion made for the pro- 


of the foil to procure the trees to be felled and cut int 


ute and to bring the perſons who cut down the trees to 


any foil or tract of land not heretofore 


the province charter. The houſe did not deny a right 

crown to the trees, whilſt they were ſtanding and 
fit for maſts, but ſuppoſed that, as ſoon as they were felled 
and cut into len fit for boards or timber only, the 


recovered or acquired a new property in them. This, 


ſervation of the trees, which at beſt is inſufficient, to be 
of no effect, nothing being more eaſy than tor the owners 


Hort logs, without poſſibility of diſcovery. - However, 
they came to the following reſolution, via. That inal 


the province of Main which, when ſtanding, were fit for 
maſts for the royal navy, but are now cut into Jogs of 
about 20 feet in length, and although the cutting them 
ſhould be allowed to be an infringement of his majeſly's 
rights reſerved in the charter, yet in the condition they 
are now in, being no capable of being uſed for 


cauſe ſuch logs to be ſeized and converted to their own 


puniſhment.” In conſequence, and for the purpoſes, oi 


Tux reſervation in the charter is in theſe *words, 
<« for the better providing and furniſhing of maſts for 
our royal navy we do hereby reſerve to us, our beim 
and ſucceſſors all trees of the diameter of 24 inches, and 
upwards of 12 inches from the ground, growing upon 
ranted to private 

rſons. And we reſtrain and forbid all perſons what- 
de ver from ſelling, cutting or deſtroying any ſuch trees 
without the royal licence of us, our heirs: and ſucceſiors 
firſt had and obtained, upon penalty of forfeiting one 
hundred pounds ſterling unto us, our heirs and ſucceſſors 
for every ſuch tree,” RT ws, 
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mn in the crown reſerved the trees and reſtrained all perſons 
right from cutting them, which the neceſſity of the trees. for 
and national uſe and ſervice might be ſufficienc to juſtify, - 
elled yet it was not equitable to take them without a va 5 
iſe conſideration. The crown had made an abſolute grant 7 
| foil of the province of Main to Gorges, from whom the & 
This, Maſſachuſets purchaſed. The Maſſachuſets charter in- | 
pro. deed was declared forfeited. Where the right was, after 
o de that, might be diſputed, but this was a- hard judgment, 
vet and it was the plain intent of the charter, in general, 
Into to reſtore rights, except that of the form of juriſdiction 
ever, or adminiſtration of government, to the former ſtate. 
ina Be this as it may, it has however been thought, 4 
ut in ſome judicious perſons, that conſidering the extreme dit- 
it for ficulty, at preſent of convicting treſpaſſers of cutting the 
ps of king's trees and, by ſuch conviction, putting a ſtop to the 
them ſpoil and havock continually making; it would be good 
eſty's policy to allow the owners or proprietors of theſe lands a 
| they lum for every tree, felled for a maſt; equal to what it 
d for would; be worth when cut into logs for boards or timber. 
nt to This would be ſcarce a tenth part of the value of the 
own tree for a maſt, and yet yould take away: the” temptation 


to cut it for logs, and would encourage the preſerving 
and cultivating the young trees, which are at preſent of 
leſſer dimenſions, Trees that are incapable of ever 
ſerving for maſts, either from decay or other defects, 
although of ſufficient diameter, might alſo be allowed ta 
be cut for logs and it would be no prejudice to the crown... 
At preſent the treſpaſſers make no diſtinction, and trees 
are continually cut worth twenty pounds ſterling, for a 
maſt, waich when cut into. logs, are ſcarce worth twen - 
y ſhillings. Very few trees are cut for maſts by treſ- 
paſſers. The notoriety of halling, felling and ſhipping 
malts will render it very difficult, when the burden of _— 
proof where the maſts were cut ſhall lie upon the Per. 
lon who claims the property, to eſcape diſcovery and. = 
conviction, where, among the multitude of logs Which 
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are continually let looſe to float down rivers to ſaw- milla 
the greateſt part of the treſpaſſes will eſcape notice. 
"THERE are great numbers of white pines, growing 
in parts of the country ſo remote from the ſea, or any 
river by which they can be floated to the ſea, that the 
expence of bringing them thither would be twenty times 
the value of a — | in England. It ſeems unnectffary 
to deprive the inhabitants of ſuch places from making 
ufe of the trees for timber and boards, when they muſt 
infallibly decay and die in the ground, if they ate to 


ſerve for no other purpoſe but maſts. 


But to return. 


Tus houſe neglected making any proviſion for the 
ſupport of the governor, or the other officets of the 
government who depend upon the court for their ſala - 
ries. They waited to ſee how far the governor would 
conſent to their ſeveral acts and votes. On the other 
hand, the two houſes having choſe the treauſurer, impoſt 
officer, and other civil officers, the governor laid by the 
liſt, and neither approved nor diſapproved. When the 
houſe ſent a meſſage to the council, to enquire whether 
the governor had paſſed upon the liſt, he directed the 
committee to tell the houſe that he ſhould take his own 
time for it. This occaſioned a reply from the houſe, 
and divers meſſages and anſwers paſſed upon the ſubject. 
At length the houſe, by a vote determined they would 
not go into the conſideration of grants and allowances 
before his excellency had paſſed upon the acts, reſolves 
and election of that ſeſſion. This was ,in plain terms 
avowing what the governor at firſt charged them "with 
tacitly intending. To have occurred to this inſtance 
would have laid the houſe under diſadvantage in the 
diſpute, ſome years after, about -a fixed falary. © To 
compel the governor to any particular meaſure, by 
making his fupport, in whole or in part, depend upon it, 


- 18 ſaid to be inconfiſtent with that freedom of judgment, 


in each branch of the legiſlature, which is the glory of 
150 8 
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thheld the ſupport of all the other ſalary men, becauſe 
he governor would not comply with the 

he houſe. 7 : | Lit * ö 
RESENTMENT was ſhewn againſt ſomes of the go- 
ernor's friends. The agent in England, Mr. Dummer, 
a ſame of his letters, had informed the court of the 


entiments of the miniſtry upon the proceedings of che 
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n England of the governor's conduct. A faithful agent 
vould rather tell them the truth, than recommend im- 
elf to them by flattery and falſe repreſentations. He loſt 


ters, voted, that it was not for the intereſt of the pro- 
ince Mr. Dummer ſhould be continued agent any lon- 
get, and therefore, it was ordered that he ſhould be diſ- 
uſſed.* This vote they ſent to the council for concur- 


rounds and reaſons of this diſmiſſion. The houſe voted 


council 


this vote paſſed for his diſmiſhon, I think it now paſſed all doubt 
that a bill will be brought into the houſe of commons at their 
next ſeſſion to disfranchiſe the charter governments and there- 


put up a few ofthe under cover to you for the uſe of any 


| have wrote on the ſubject. 
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for the counterfeit bills ſent them over laſt ſpring, though I 
thought it an important fervice. ————ft is a hard fate upon 
the honour and juſlice that is in my power, 


| 


Dateers very little what becomes of. me”, Dummer's letter 
1155 Sept. 1721. | | | 


meaſures of 


he favor of the houſe, who, upon the receipt of theſe 


ence who deſired the houſe to inform them of the 
e meſſage tobe unprecedented, and inſiſted, that the 


Mr. Dummer was publiſhin his deſence of the charten when 


fore | have printed a- manuſcript” which has lain by me ſome ' 
time in defence of our Charters. I have dedicated it to my lord: 
Carteret one of his. majeſty's principal ſecretaries of flare and 

who has the plantations under his care, for which I had his 
Lordſhip's permifſion# It will come out to morrow and I will” 


members of the general court who may have a deſite to fee What 


[expe no thanks ſcom the aſſembly for this ſervice as I had none. 


me, when, I am doing the province and the gentlemen in it all 
K 3 ſome perſons in 

the lower houſe ſhould take equal pains to leſſen and .expole me. 
in they do riot-prejudice themſelves by it in the end, It 
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he Engliſh conſtitution: This was not all. The houſe , 
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zuſe of repreſentatives, and of the general approbation 


> 
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- concur, and then they non-concurred the vote; but this 
was much the fame, with a diſmiſſion, arleaft for a time, 
for an agent having no fixed ſalary depends upon temporary 
grants which the houſe refuſed to make, after this vote. 

Paul Dudley, Eſq, another of the governor 
friends had the misfortune alſo of falling under the dif. 
pleaſure of the houſe. He had been choſen, by a ſmall 
mazority, councellor for Sagadehoc. By the charter, it 
was neceſſary for him to have been an inhabitant or pro. 
prietar of that part of the ince for which he vn 
choſen. He dwelt in the old colony of Maſfachuſers, lt 
was ſuggeſted, in the houſe, that he had no lands at Saga. 
dehoc, and they appointed a committee to enquire into 
this fact. Upon their applying to Mr. Dudley for evi. 
dence of his title, he told them it was too late, they ſnoull 
have inquired before the election. Perhaps he was in 
an error. He went on and told the committee, he had a 
deed which he would not expoſe to the houſe but he 
would ſhew it to two or three of the members, Upon 
this they ſent another committee to inform him it ws 
expected he ſhould produce his deed, the 'next morning, 
to be laid upon the ſpeaker's table. He replied that be 
would not produce his deed before the houſe, for they 
might poſſibly vote it inſufficient. In this part of the 


Province there are ſcarce any lands which have not more ſpe! 
than one-claimer, and it is not improbable ſome of the Wl upc 
members of the houſe claimed the lands in Mr. Dudley's Jour 
deed. The vote of the houſe would not have determut- ſent 
ed his title, but might have undue influence upon a ui : 
in 3 proceeding. 2 | of; 

n. Dudley's anſwer was unſatisfactory, and the houſe 
voted that itwas an affront, that his declining to produce [ 
his deeds gave ſufficient grounds to believe that he way vas 
no proprietor, and it was therefore reſolved that his elec bpm 
tion be declared null and void. This vote being ſent u end 
the council was by them unanimouſly non · concurred. _ 
N | OP” A ac 
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No grants had been made and no officers for the 
enſuing year had been conſtituted ; the houſe,” notwith- 
ſtanding, ſent a meſſage to the governor to deſire the 
court might riſe. He refuſed to gratify them. Thurſ- 
day the 13th of July had been appointed for a public 
faſt, The members deſired to be at home with their 
families and, on Wedneſday, by a vote, they adjourned 
themſelves to Tueſday in the next week. The houſe 
of commons adjourn for as long time, without anyimme- 
diate act of royal authority, but, Iprefutne, never contrary 
to a ſignification of the mind of the King ; and the adjourn- 
ments over holidays are as much eſtabliſhed, by ancient 
uſage, as the ordinary adjournments from day to day, and, 
being conformed to by both houſes of parliament, no 
inconvenience can ariſe. But the charter was ur | 
the governor, to be the rule in this aſſembly, not the 
analogy between a Maſſachuſets houſe of repreſentatives 
and the commons of Great Britain. The povernor, by 
charter, has the ſole power of adjourning,” proroguing, 
and diſſolving the general court, Taken ſtrictly, it 
would be extremely inconvenient, for the act of the 
ernor would be neceſſary every day. Upon a rea- 
enable conſtruction, therefore, the houſe had always 
adjourned from day to day, but never for fo a 
number of days. The council, who were obliged to 
ſpend near a week without buſineſs, unanimouſly voted, 
upon hearing the houſe had adjourned, that ſuch ad- 
journment, without his excellency's knowledge and con- 
ent, was irregular and not agreeable to the charter. 
Tux governor, afterwards, made this adjournment one 
of the principal articles of complaint againſt the houſe. 
Upon Tueſday, like the firſt day of a ſeſſion, there 
was ſcarcely a houſe for buſineſs: The next morning 
lome votes paſſed,” which were offered to the governor, 
ind which he would not ſuffer to be laid before” him, 
until he had ſent for the houſe, and told them they had 
made a breach upon his majeſty's prerogative, which he 
Yol- th 8 8 | was 
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was under oath to take care of, and he inſiſted upon 
an acknowlegment of their error before they proceed, 
ed to buſineſs. wo. Tio | 
Tus houſe, by a vote or reſolve, declared they ha 
no deſign. to make any breach upon the prerogative, 


but acknowledged, they had made a miſtake in not 


acquainting his excellency and the board with the a. 
Journment, JV | 
Tus governor obſerved to them, that they had, in. 


duſtriouſly, avoided acknowledging that the ſole power of 
adjourning, as well as proroguing and diſſolving the 


general aſſembly, is veſted in 


8 his majeſty's governor, by 
royal charter. They thereupon agreed to the fol. 


lowing meſſage. * The houſe of repreſentatives do 


truly acknowledge, that by the royal charter your ex. 
cellency and the governor for the time being have the 
ſole power and authority to adjourn, prorogue and dif. 
ſolve the general court, and the houſe further acknoy- 
ledge, that your excellency ought to have been acquainted 
with the deſign and intention of the houſe in their ad- 
Journment from Wedneſday the 12th to Tueſday the 
18th infant, before. they did adjourn, and that it was 


Jo deſigned and caſually omitted.” 


Tux houle carefully diſtinguiſhed between the pover 
of adjourning the general court and adjourning the houle 
of repreſentatives, one branch only, and ſeem to ſuppole, 


that their only miſtake was their not acquainting the 


governor and the board with their intention, which was, 


by no means, ſatisfactory to the governor, and he imme- 


diately ordered the houſe to attend him in the council 
chamber. The ſpeaker ordered all the members of the 


houſe to be called in and, expecting a diſſolution, they 


reſolved. that all the votes of the houſe in the preſet 
{-ſſion, more eſpecially relating to any miſunderſtanding 
or difference that hath ariſen between his excellency and 
the houſe, ſhall be prepared to be ſent home and that 
the ſpeaker tranſmit them to William Tailer, Eig. nov 
reſident in London, or, in his abſence, to ſuch meet 
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fame before his majeſty in council, or any where elſe, 
if need require, to obviate any complaint that may be 
made by his excellency the governor againſt the pro- 
ceedings of this houſe for their juſt and neceſſary vindi- 
cation.” So much time was taken up in this vote, or 
reſolve, that the governor was highly offended and ſent 
a ſecond time, requiring them to attend him forthwith. 
It has always been the practice of the houſe, before and 
fince, upon a meſſage from the governor, to ſtop all bu- 
fineſs and go up without delay. The ſpeaker, at this 
time, was am the forwardeſt in the oppoſition. 
There was no need of four or five members to hold 
him, as the ſpeaker,of the, houſe of commons was once 
held, in the chair, until a number of ſtrong reſolutions 
had paſſed the houſe. $2 GIN ED; ic 4 
Taz governor directed his ſpeech to the houſe on. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of repreſentatives. I am 
very much concerned to find in the printed journal of 
the houſe, firſt, an order to appoint a committee to draw 
a memorial upon, or repreſentation of, my ſpeech, made 
before the diſſolution of the aſſembly in March laſt, and, 
afterwards, the memorial itſelf, ſigned by Mr. Cooke, in 
the name of the committee. | Rag | 
„Tuis treatment is very ſurprizing, from a houſe - 
of repreſentatives that profeſs ſo much loyalty and re- 
ſpect to his majeſty's government. It appears to me to 
be very irregular, that the preſent houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, whereof John Clarke, Eſq. is ſpeaker and which 
conliſts of a majority of new members, ſhould take upon 
them to anſwer. my ſpeech made to a former houſe of 
repreſentatives, whereof Timothy Lindall, Eſq. was 
ſpeaker. Theſe proceedings are not only improper, but 
vithout precedent from any former aſſembly. . 
* I muſt alſo obſerve to you, that you have not ſhewn, 
lat reſpect which is due to me as governor of this 
province, by ſuffering this order or memorial to go into 
tas preſs, before it, was communicated to me, which, if 
| WEE na pou 


perlons as he ſhall think fit, defiring chem to lay the 171. 
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you had done, I could have convinced you, that it vol 
have been very much for the ſervice of your conſtituents, 


that neither the order nor the memorial ſhould have 


appeared in print. | | | 
Ir is my opinion, that you will quickly be con- 
vinced how much you have been wanting in your duty 
and intereſt, by diſowning the authority of the right 
honorable board, which his majeſty has conſtituted to 
fuperintend the affairs of the province and all the other 
plantations. e 
For theſe reaſons, I ſhould have diſſolved the gene- 
ral court when the memorial firſt appeared, but I was 
in hopes the houſe might have been brought to corre 
or expunge it. Inftead of making this uſe of my ten- 
dernefs, you have gone on in the moſt undutiful manner 
to withdraw from his majeſty's and your country's ſer- 
vice, by adjourning yourſelves for near a week, without 
= knowledge and conſent, contrary to the royal charter, 
which abſolutely veſts in the governors of this province 
the power of adjourning, proroguing and diffolving, and 
that at a time when I thought 1t' for the intereſt” of the 
colony to adjourn you for two days only, having an affair 
of the greateſt conſequence to communicate to the houſe, 
which was to perſuade you to take ſome effectual mea · 
fures to prevent the plague coming — us, there 
being nothing ſo likely to bring it in as the French ſilk 
and ſtuffs which are conſtantly brought into this province. 
TES your unwarrantable proceedings oblige me 


to diffolve this affembly,? “ 


Tus fpeech, and the diſſolution which followed, 
further aleniated the minds of the people from the 


governor. Some of his friends wiſhed he had carried his 


re entment no further than putting an end to the ſeſſion 
and giving time to deliberate. There was no room 10 
expect a change for the better, upon a new election. 
Turgr was yet no open war with the Indians, but 
they continued their inſults. The French inſtigated 
ti em and furniſhed them with ammunition and provitione- 
* 3 Governor 
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inhabitants to remain upon their eſtates and keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country. No wonder the proclamation 
was not obeyed. I know no authority he had to re- 
quire them to remain. If the preſervation of their own 
property was not ſufhcient to keep them there, it could 
not be expected they would remain meerly as a barrier 
for the reſt of the province. © - © eee 

In the month of Auguſt, two hundred Indians with 


ther 

two French jeſuits came to George town upon Arowſick 
ne- iſland, armed and under French colours, and, after ſome 
was parley with the inhabitants, left a letter to be delivered 


to the governor, in which they make a heavy charge 
againſt the Engliſh for - unjuſtly invading the property 


nner of the Indians and taking from them the country which 
ſer. God had given them. 25 | 
hout RALLE, their ſpiritual father, was their patron alſo 
rter, in their temporal concerns. Either from a conſciouſneſs 
71nce of their having conveyed the country to the Engliſh, 'or 
and from a deſire of peace and quiet they were averſe to 
f the engaging in war. When they were at their villages, 
affair the prieſts were continually exciting them to act vigo- 
ouſe, rouſly and drive all the Engliſh to the weſtward of Ken- 
mea- nebec, and ſuch was their influence over them that they 
there would often ſet out from home, with great reſolution to 
n filk perſiſt in their demands, and in their parleys, with 'the 
Ince. commanders of forts, as well as at more public treaties, 
& me would appear, at firſt, ro be very ſturdy, but were ſoon 


ſoften down to a better temper and to agree that the 
Engliſh ſhould hold the lands without - moleſtation. 
When they returned home, they gave their father an 
account of great firmneſs they had ſhewn in refuſing to 


ſeſſion make any conceſſions, and to this we are to impute the 

om to ee relation of theſe treaties by Charlevoix and 

n. Others, 6. bg a | . A . 
8, but But about this time Toxus, the Norridgewock chief, 
igated died. When they came to chuſe another Toxus, the | 
ions. WY dd men who were averſe to war, contrary to Ralle's 
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mind 


Governor Shute publiſhed a proclamation requiring the 1721, 
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mind pitched upon Ouikouiroumenit, who had always 
been of the pacific party. They took another very 
diſagreeable ſtep and ſubmitted to ſend four hoſtages 
good behavior and for the 
74 of the damages the Engliſh had ſuſtained, 

audreuil, the governor of Canada, was. alarmed and 
thought it neceſſary to exert himſelf upon this occaſion, 
He writes to father Ralle, of the 15th of June, 1 wa, 
at Montreal, my reverend father, when your letters of 
the 16th and 18th of May came to my hands, inform- 
ing me of the bad ſtep taken by the Norridgewocks, in 


chuſing Ouikouiroumenit ſucceſſor to the deceaſed Toxus, 


of the great loſs which the whole Abenakis nation hath 
ſuſtained by his death, and the diviſions prevailing a- 


mong the Norridgewocks, many of whom, and eſpecially 


their chiefs, have betrayed the intereſt of their tribe in 
openly favoring the pretenſions of the Engliſh to the 
country of Norridgewock. The faint hearts of your 
Indians in giving hoſtages to the Engliſh, to ſecure pay- 
ment of the damage they have ſuſtained, and the auda 
cious language which they have uſed to the Indians, in 
order to keep poſſeſſion of their country and to drive 


you out of it, fully conyinced me that every advantage 


would be taken, of the preſent ſtate of affairs, to ſuhject 
them to the Engliſh, if the utmoſt care ſhould not be 
immediately taken to prevent ſo great a misfortune. 


Without a moment's delay, I ſet out, in order to apply 


myſelf to the buſineſs at Montreal and from thence to 
St. Francois and Becancour, where I prevailed. with the 
Indians of thoſe villages vigorouſly to ſupport their 
brethren of Norridgewock and to ſend two deputies for 
that purpoſe, to be preſent at the treaty and to let the | 
Engliſh know, that they will not have to do with the 
Norridgewocks alone if they continue their injuries to 
them. The intendant and I have joined in a letter, to 
deſire father le Chaſe to take a journey to Norridge- 
wock, in order to keep thoſe Indians in their preſent 
diſpoſition and to encourage them to behave with 1 
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engage them to ſend ſome of their chiefs alſo, to be pre- 
ſent on this occaſion and to ſtrengthen their brethren.“ 
Bronx, the intendant, writes at the ſame time to 


whether the French ſhall join the Indians to ſupport-them 


with ſupplying ammunition, as the council has adviſed 
that M. Vaudreuil might do, in caſe the Engliſh ſhould 
enterprize any thing — them. He thought it more 
proper to ſend the revd. father la Chaſe, than Monſ. de 
Croiſil, lieutenant, &c. becauſe the Engliſh can have no 


treaty of peace not forbidding it, whereas, if a French 


men into a country, which they pretend belongs to them, 
to excite the Indians to make war. upon them. my 


ſuffered to live in quiet until we know the king's inten- 
tions whether we ſhall openly join the Indians if they 
are attacked wrongfully ; in the mean time we ſhall aſſiſt 
them with ammunition which they may be aſſured; they 
ſhall not want. er tg 
« P. S. Since I wrote the foregoing the Indians of St. 
Francois and Becancour have deſired M. Vaudreuil that 
M. de Croiſil may go with them to be à witneſs of their 
good diſpoſition, and he has conſented to join him with 
father de la Chaſe.” e e, 
Tue Maſſachuſets people made heavy complaints of 
the French governor, for ſupporting and ſtirring up ene- 
mies againſt them in time of peace between the two crowns, 
but he juſtified himſelf to his own maſter. Rallé was 
ranked by the Engliſh among the moſt infamous villains, 
and his ſcalp would have been worth an hundred ſcalps of 
ve Indians. His intrepid courage and fervent zeal to pro- 
150 n 84 | mote 


neſs and reſolution. He will alſo go to Penobſcot, 107750, 


Ralle, (I wrote, my reverend father, to Monſ. de Vau- . 
dreuille, who is at Montreal, the ſentiments of father de 
} Chaſe and my own, viz. what we think convenient to 

be done, until we hear from the council of the marine 


openly againſt the Engliſh, or ſhall content themſelves 


room to except to one miſſionary's viſiting another, the 


officer was ſent, they might complain that we ſent French. 


It is to be wiſhed that you and your Indians may be 


- 
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| 101. mote the religion he profeſſed and to ſecure his: 
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or converts to the intereſt of his ſovereign were the princi. 
pal cauſes of theſe prejudices.” The French, fur the ſame 
reaſons, rank him with ſaints and heroes. He had been, 
near forty years, a miſſionary among the Indians, and 

their manner of life had become quite eaſy and agree- 
able to him. They loved and idohzed him, and were 
always ready to hazard their own lives to preſerve his, 
His letters, upon various ſubjects, diſcover him to have 
been a man of ſuperior natural powers, which had been 
improved by an education in a college of jeſuits. The 
learned languages, he was maſter of. His latin is pure, 
claſſical and elegant. He had taught many of his con- 

verts, male and female, to write, and correſponded with 
them in their own language, and made ſome attempts 
in Indian poetry. When he was young he learned to 
ſpeak dutch and ſo came more eaſily to a ſmattering of 
engliſh, enough to be underſtoad by traders and tradeſ- 
men who had been employed in building a church and 
other work at Norridgewock, He correſponded, in latin, 
with one or more of the miniſters of on and had a 
reat fondneſs for ſhewing his talent at controverſy, 
ride was his foible and he took great delight in raillery. 
The Engliſh idiom and the flat and bald latin, in fome | 
of his correſpondent letters, afforded him ſubject. Some 
of his contempories, as well as Cotton, Norton, Mit- 
chel, 'and others of the firſt miniſters of the country, 
would have been a match for him. He contemned and 
often provoked the Engliſh, and when threatened with 
deſtruction by them, if they ſhould ever take Norridge- 
wock, he replied —if.—. We ſhall ſee, by and by, that 
he met with the ſame fate with others long before him, 
who by the like laconick and inſulting anſwers had un- 
neceſſarily provoked their enemies, 
Tus Engliſh charge the Indians with ' perfidy” and 
breach of the moſt ſolemn engagements, + The-Jefuit 
denies it and juſtifies their conduct, from their being 
under dureſſe, at ſuch times, and compelled to _ 

| ; OM whate 
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whatever terms propoſed to m; Fr 


when met governor Shute, at Arowſick, in 1717. 
he ſays, the body of the Norridgewocks had fully de- 
termined, that the Engliſh ſhould ſettle no farther upon 
Kennebeck river than a certain mill; for all the pretence 
they had to go beyond that, was a bargain of this ſort, 
made by ſome Engliſhman with any Indian he happened 
to meet with, I will give you a bottle of rum if you 
will give me leave to ſettle here, or if you will give me 
ſuch a place; give me the bottle, ſays the Indian, and 
take as much land as you have a mind to: The Engliſn- 
man aſks his name, which he _ down 2 ! 
ain is finiſhed. Such fort of bargains being u 
— the Indians, at the treaty, they roſe in a body and 
went away in great wrath, and, although they met again 
the next day and ſubmitted to the governor's terms, yet 
when they came home all they had done was diſallowed 


fly. 175. 


by the body of the nation and rejected.“ Whilſt the | 


Engliſh kept within the mill the jeſuit forbad the Indi- 
ans moleſting them, but if any ſettled beyond choſe 
bounds he allowed and encouraged the Indians to kill 
their cattle and to make other ſpoil. N 
Tux conſideration made by the purchaſers of Indian 
lands was not always ſo fnconliderable as the jeſuit men- 
tions, and the purchaſes were from chiefs. or reputed 
chiefs or ſachems, and poſſeſſion had been taken and im- 
provements made ſcores of miles beyond the limits he 
. reſtrain the Engliſh to, more than fixty years 
ore. M nt e nen ee 
Tur French governor, Vaudreuil, in his manuſcript 
letters, and the French hiſtorian, Charlevoix, in print, 
ſuppoſe the -Engliſh ſettlers to be meer intruders, and 
charge the Engliſh nation with great injuſtice in diſpoſ- 
{ſing the Abanakis of their country. The European 
nations, which have their colonies in America, may not 
reproach one another upon this head. They all too 
poſſeſſion, contrary to the minds of the natives, who 
ould gladly have been rid of their new gueſts, The 


belt 


1721. 


mouth were not content with this, but made conſcience 
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beſt plea, viz. that a ſmall number of families laid claim to 


proprietor deſigned for ſo few people, who therefore had 


purchaſed from them by particular perſons and the re- 


ſentatives and the court met, the 23d of inen at the 


prorogue the court to ſome other place, they 
7 | | Y 


x 


a greater part of the globe than they were capable of 
improving, and to a greater proportion than the gener] 


acquired no ſuch right to it as to exclude the reſt of 
mankind, will hold as well for the Engliſh as any other 
nation. The firſt ſettlers of the Maſſachuſets and Pli. 


of paying the natives to their ſatisfaction for all pars 
of the territory which -were not depopulated or deſerted 
and left without a claimer. Gorges the original patentee 
of the province of Main made grants or conveyance of 
great part of the ſea coaft and rivers of that province 
withour purchaſe from the natives, other parts had been 


maining part, as well as the country eaſt of it, the govern- 
ment claimed by conqueſt, but it muſt be confeſſed that 
in the ſeveral treaties of peace this right had not been 
acknowledged by the Indians nor inſiſted upon by the 
Engliſh, this controverſy being about thoſe parts of the 
country which the Engliſh claimed by purchaſe and no 
mention made of a right to the whole by conqueſt: 
Tu governor, immediately after the diſſolution of 
the general court, iſſued writs for a new houſe of Tepre- 


George tavern, the extreme part of Boſton, beyond the 
iſthmus or neck, the ſmall pox then prevailing in the 
town, The houfe choſe Mr. Clarke, their former 
ſpeaker, and informed the governor of it by meſſage, and 
he ſent his approbation, in writing, to the houſe.” They 
paſſed a reſolve, that they intended no more by their 
meſſage than to inform the governor and council of the 
choice they had made and that they had no need of the 
governor's approbation. Gaal, 4 
- Tus firſt act of the houſe gave new occaſion for con- 
troverſy. They were ſo near the town as to be in dan- 
ger and, inſtead of deſiring the governor to adjourn'dr 
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to the council for concurrence. The council noncon- 
curred the vote. The governor let the houſe know. 
that he ſhould be very ready to gratify them if he was 
applied to in ſuch manner as ſhould conſiſt, with the fole 
right in him of adjourning, proroguing and «difſolving 
the court. They replied, that they were very willing 
to acknowledge his right, ſo far as reſpected time, but 
28 to place, by the law of the province the court was to 
be held in Boſton, and therefore an act or order of the 
three branches was neceſſary: to remove it to any other 
place. They let the governor know further, that al- 
though they had convened in conſequence of his ſum - 
mons yet, as many of the members apprehended their 
lives in danger, they would leave the court and go home. 
There was a quorum, however, who choſe to riſque their 
lives rather than concede that the governor had power, 
by his own act, to remove the court from Boſton to any 
other town in the province, or riſque the conſequence 
of refuſing to remain a ſufficient number to make a houſe. 
THz governor had received from England the opinion 
of the attorney general, that he had good right to nega- 
tive the ſpeaker, and the lords commiſſioners of trade 
and plantations had wrote to him and ſignified their ap- 
probation of his proceedings. Theſe papers he cauſed 
to be laid before the houſe, The houſe. drew up a 
remonſtrance in which they juſtify their own conduct 
and that of former afſemblies, in their controverſies with 
the governor, and with a great deal of decency declare, 
that, with all deference to the opinion of the attorney 
general, they muſt ſtill claim the right of ſolely electing 
and conſtituting . their ſpeaker, and they humbly pre- 
ſumed that their ſo doing could not beconſtrued a ſight 
of or diſreſpe& to his majeſty's inſtructions, or bearing 
upon the royal prerogative. The governor gave them 
a ſhort and very moderate anſwer z that he had made 
his majeſty's * 5 ONe and the royal charter the rule 


of his adminiſtration, . that he did not deſire to be his 
| | own 


vote for removing the court to Cambridge and ſent it 721. 
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$724, Own judge, the former houſe had voted to ſend an ac. 
count of their proceedings to England and it would he 
very acceptable to him, if the preſent houſe would tate 
the caſe and ſend it home to perſons learned in the lay, 
and give them directions to appear for the houſe, that 
his majeſty might judge between his governor and them, 
but in the mean time it was his duty to follow his in- 
ſtructions until they were countermanded. 
Ha ſeems to have been a calm interval. The 
flame was abated but the fire not extinguiſhed. Freſh 
_fewel ſoon cauſed a freſh flame. The grant to the 
vernor afforded proper matter. It was faid the 
Houſe 8 2 To ſave an hundred 
pounds in the governor's ſalary they put their conſti- 
tuents to the expence of five hundred Dn for their 
own wages. If the governor's demand was unreaſons- 
ble, the houſe may be juſtified although the wages of 
the members for the time ſpent in the debate amounted 
to much more than the ſum in diſpute, \ The cur- 
rency alſo continued to depreciate, but this is a con- 
ſideration which never had its juſt weight. Twenty 
ſhillings one year, muſt be as good as twenty ſhillings 
another. They received and paid their private dues 
and debts in bills of credit according to their denomina- 
tions, why ſhould not the government's debts" be pad 
in the ſame manner? A majority of the houſe were 
prevailed upon to vote no more than five hundred 
pounds, for half a year's ſalary, equal to about an hun- 
dred and eighty pounds ſterling . 
Tux governor was irritated,” inſtead of obtaining an 
eſtabliſhed ſalary of a thouſand pounds ſterling per an- 
num, which he had been inſtructed to inſiſt upon, his 
whole perquiſites from the goyernment would not afford 
him a decent ſupport, and they were growing leſs ever) 
day by the ſinking of the currency in its value. 
IBE houſe, from an expectation that the governor 
would, from time to time, make complaints to the mini 
ſtry, voted C. 500 ſterl. to be paid into the ha 


ſuch 


P 
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ac. ſuch perſons as ſhould be choſen to defend their rights 1321. 
d be in England, but the council refuſed to concur the vote, | 
becauſe it was not ' Expreſſed by whom the 'perſons - 
ſhould be choſe. e dr UAV. 

Ar the cloſe of the ſeſſion, the houſe and council 


that | 
em, came into a vote; and the governor was prevailed 'with 
$ in- to conſent to it, “ that 300 men ſnould be ſent to the 


head quarters of the Indians, and that proclamation 


The ſhould be made commanding them, on pain of being 
freſh proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity, to deliver up the 
the jeſuits and the other heads and fomenters of their re- 
the bellion and to make ſatisfaction for the damage they 
dred had done, and, if they refuſed to comply, that as many 
nſti- of their principal men as the commanding officer ſhould 
their judge meet ſhould be ſeized, together with Ralle, or any 
ſona- other jeſuit, and ſent to Boſton, and, if any oppoſition 
s of ſhould be made, force ſhould be repelled 'by force.“ 
nted judge Sewall,F"one of the council, ſcrupled the lawful- 
cur. neſs of this proceeding againſt the Indians and entered 
con- his difſent, '- After the general court was prorogued, 
venty the governor, notwithſtanding he had conſented to the 
lings vote, ſuſpended the proſecution until the Indian hoſta- 
dues ges eſcaped” from the caſtle, but 'a war being then 
nina. deemed inevitable, orders. were given for raiſing the men. 
paid The hoſtages · were taken and ſent back to their con- 


finement and the orders were recalldſqſee. 
A promiſe had been made, by the governor, to the 
Indians, that trading houſes ſhould be built, armourers 


or ſmiths ſent down, at the charge of the province, and 


that they ſhould be ſupplied with proviſions; dloathing, *'} 
er — &c. for their furs and skins. The compliance with 
„ bös . LO her- „ 636 YR n 


{ This gentleman was a good friend to the aboriginals of every 
tribe, not from meer humanity and, compaſſion, || bat be was 
much inclined to think they were part of the ancient people 
of God, ànd that the ten tribes, by ſome means or other, Vat 
ſtrolled into America, He was a commiſſioner from the cor- 
poration for propagating the goſpel” among them, and with. 
his own ſubſtance built them a ſynagogue and did many other 
charitable acts. | | n 

f Treaty at Arowſick. 
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this promiſe” was expected from the general court, and; 
at any other time, it would have been thought a well 


| judged meaſure, but the unhappy controve 7 with the 


governor would not ſuffer any thing, from him, to be 
approved of, and the private traders provoked theIndians 
by their frauds and other injuries and, it ſeems, the go. 


vernor, as well as good Mr. Sewall, ſcrupled whether x 


declaration of war againſt them was juſt or prudent, 


This houſe and council choſe to call the proceeding 
againſt them a proſecution for rebellion but, if a view 
be taken of all the tranſactions between the Engliſh and 
them from the beginning, it will be difficult 0 by What 
ſort of ſubjects they were, and it is not certain that they 
underſtood that they had promiſed any ſubjection at all. 


Tus houſe, diſſatisfied wich the governor for not 
carrying into execution a vote of the whole court, reſolved 
at the beginning of the next ſeſſion, that the govern- 
ment has {till ſufficient reaſon for proſecuting the eaſtern 
Indians for their many breaches of covenant.” The 


vote being ſent up for concurrence, the council deſired 


the houſe to explain what they intended by proſecution, 
but they refuſed to do it and deſired the council either 
to concur or non-concur. The houſe refuſing to ex- 
plain their meaning, the board undertook to explain it 
and concurred the vote with a declaration that they 
underſtood it to be ſuch a proſecution as had been de- 
termined the former ſeſſion. This no doubt was irre · 
gular in the council and left room to queſtion whether 
it was a vote of the court, the houſe not having agreed 
to it as the council qualified it. However, in conſequence 
of it, a party of men were ordered up to Norridgewock, 
and returned with no other ſucceſs than bringing of 
ſome of Ralle's books and papers, ' his fathful diſciples 
having taken care to ſecure his perſon and to fly with 
him into the w6ods. This inſult upon their chief town 
and the ſpoil made upon their pelt will not long te- 
main unrevenged. | 85 "by 

N : Tux 
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The governor prorogued the court to meet at Cambridge, 


any diſpute about the place of meeting, which would 
have obſtructed the important affairs * the province, he 
gave his conſent to a, vote of the two 3 — that by 
this inſtance of the governor's adjourning the court no 
by advantage ſhould be taken in favor of his ſole power of 
removing the court from place to place. In his ſpeech, 


mended to them to raiſe money for the ſervice of the 
government and particularly of their expoſed frontiers. 
Taz houſe, in their vote for ſupply of the treaſury, 
brought in a clauſe which had not been in former votes 
and which the council ſuppoſed, would lay ſuch reſtraint 


the governor's power, with their. advice and conſent ſo 
much as to pay an expreſs without a. vote of the whole 
court; they therefore non-concurred the vote, and the 
houſe refuled any proviſion without that clauſe. In the 
midſt ofthe diſpute, Mr. Hutchinſon, one of the members 
* for Boſton, was ſeized with the ſmall pox and died in a 
2 few days. . The ſpeaker, Mr. Clarke, was one of the 
molt noted phyſicians in Boſton and, notwithſtanding all 
his care to cleanſe himſelf from infection after viſiting 


they his patients, it was ſuppoſed, brought the diſtemper to 
* his brother member, which ſo terrified the court, that 
e- after the report of his being ſeized, it was not poſſible 
* to keep them together and the governor found it neceſ- 


lary to prorogue them. At the next ſeſſion in March, 


reed the houſe inſiſting upon the form of ſupply which they 
en: d voted in rhe laſt f il cc . 

k, in the laſt ſeſſion, the council concurred, _ 
; of An affair happened, during this ſeſſion, which ſhewed 


the uncertainty of the relation the Indians ſtood in to the 


TE 10 Engliſh. Caſtine, ſon by an Indian woman to the 
Baron de St. Caſtine, who lived many years, in the laſt 
century, at Penobſcot, had appeared among the Indians, 


Nov. 30. 1 Nov. 17. 


Tax ſeſſion began at Boſton the 3d of November, 1721+ 


the 7th ; and before they proceeded to buſineſs, to avoid 


he had taken no notice of party diſputes and only, recom- 


upon the money in the treaſury, that it would not be in 
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1521, Who were in arms at Atowſick. By an order of court, 


he had been afterwards ſeized in the eaſtern country 
and brought to Boſton and put under cloſe confinement. 
Tux houſe ordered, that he ſhould be brought upon 
trial in the county of Suffolk, before the ſupenor court, 
and that the witneſſes who ſaw him in arms ſhould be 
ſummoned to attend. This, no doubt, would have been 
trying in one county a fact committed in another. The 
council non- concurred and voted to ſend for witneſſes, 
that the court might judge in what manner to proceed 
againſt him, but this was not agreed to by the houſe 
Some titne after, a committee was appointed to examine 
him.” Caftine was a very ſubtle fellow and made all fair 
with the committee. He profeſſed the higheſt friend 
ſhip for theEngliſh and affirmed that he came to Penob. 
ſcot to ent the Indians from doing miſchief, and 
romiſed to endeavor to influence all that tribe 0 
eep peace. The committee, therefore, reported and 
the two houſes accepted the report, that he ſhould be 
ſet at large. The governor approved of this proceeding 
He had yet hopes of preſerving peace. To have pu- 
niſhed him as a traitor, would have deſtroyed all hopes 
of an accommodation. It might alſo be very well quet 
tioned whether it would have been juſtifiable. The tribe 
or nation, with which he was mixed, has repeatedly, in 
words of which they had no adequate ideas, acknow- 
ledged themſelves ſubjects; but, in fact, in concomi- 
tant as well as precedent and ſubſequent” tranſactions 
with them, had always been conſidered as free and inde- 
pendent, and, although they lived within the limits of 
the charter, the government never made any attempt to 
exerciſe any civil authority or juriſdiction over them, 
except when any of them came within the Engliſh fettle- 
ments and diſputes had arifen between them and the 
Engliſh ſubjects. Bl. e 
Tur houſe who, the laſt ſeſſion, were for profecut- 
ing the Indians and could not reaſonably have ſuppoſed 


that they would bury, as they expreſs themſelves, 's 
* W os r e 
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late march of the Engliſn to Norri 
withſtanding, to be ſuddenly changed from vigorous 
meaſures for bringing them to terms, to ſchemes for 
appeaſing and ſoftening them; and a preſent was order - 
ed to be ſent to Bomaſeen, the Norridgewock captain, 
to engage him in favor of the Engliſh. | „neon 
Tax ſmall pox, this year, made gteat havock in 
Boſton and ſome of the adjacent towns. f Having been 
prevented ſpreading for near 20 years, all born within 
that time, beſides many who had eſcaped it before, were 
liable to the diſtemper. Of 3889 which tock it in 
Boſton 844 died. Inoculation was introduced upon 
this occaſion, contrary to the minds of the inhabitants in 
general, and not without hazard, to the lives of thoſe 
who promoted it, from the rage of the people. Doctor 
C. Mather, one of the principal miniſters of Boſton, had 
obſerved, in the philoſophical tranſactions, a letter of 
Timonius from Conſtantinople, and a treatiſe of Pylari- 
nus, Venetian conſul at Smyrna, giving a very favorable 
account of the operation, and he recommended a trial to 
the phyſicians of the town, when the ſmall pon firſt 
began to ſpread, but they all declined it except Doctor 
Boylſton, who made himſeif very obnoxious.” To ſhew 
the confidence he had of ſucceſs, he began with his 
own children and ſervants. Many ſober pious people 
were ſtruck with horror and were of opinion that, 
if any of his patients ſhould die, he ought to be 
treated as a murderer. The vulgar were enraged to 
that degree, that his family was hardly ſafe in his houſe, 
and he often met with affronts and inſults in the ſtreets. i: 
Tux faculty, in general, diſapproved his conduct, but 
_ Doftor Douglaſs made the moſt zealous oppoſition, He 
had been regularly bred in Scotland, was aſſuming even 
to arrogance, and in ſeveral fugitive pieces, which he pub» / 
liſhed, treated all who differed from him with contempt, 
He was credulous and eafily received idle reports, of 
821 ile inn r ; 


} It was brought into the harbour of Boſton about the middle 
of April by the Saltortugas fleet. 
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about the time of the battle of Almanza, the ſmall pox 


% 


perſons who had received the ſmall pox by inoculation 


taking it a ſecond time in the natural way, of others who * 


periſhed in a moſt deplorable manner from the corrupt 8 
matter which had ſo infected the maſs of blood as to 
render the patient incurable. At other times, he pro- 1 
nounced the eruption from inoculation to be only x f 
puſtulary fever, like the chic Ren or ſwine pox, nothing R 
analogous to the ſmall pox, and that the patient, therefore, h 
had not the leaſt ſecurity againſt the ſmall pox, after. o 
wards, by ordinary infection. Y BY as 
 AnoTHER practiſer, Lawrence Dalhonde, who had a 
been a ſurgeon in the French army, made oath that at 
Cremona, about the year 1696, the operation was made 7 
upon 13 ſoldiers, | 4 of which died, 3 did not take the 5 
diſtemper, the other 6 hardly eſcaped and were left * 
with tumors, inflammations, gangrenes, &c. and that, th 


being in the army, two Muſcovians were inoculated, one 
without any immediate effect, but fix weeks after was 
ſeized with a frenzy, ſwelled all over his body and was 
ſuppoſed to be poiſoned, and, being opened after his 
death, his lungs were found ulcerared, which it was de- 


termined was cauſed by inoculation. © 4 
Tax juſtices of the peace and ſelectmen of the town ha 
called together the phyſicians who, after mature delibe- th 
ration, came to the following concluſions. : hat it be 
appears by numerous inſtances, that inoculation has 
proved the death of many perſons, ſoon after the opera- it, 
tion, and brought diſtempers upon many others which, pe 
in the end, have proved deadly. ro them. That the C01 
natural tendency of infuſing ſuch malignant filth in the 
maſs of blood is to corrupt and putrify it, ànd if there be in 
not a ſufficient diſcharge of that malignity, by the place a 
ef inciſion or elſewhere, it lays a foundation for many ma 
dangerous diſeaſes, That the continuing the operation 
among us is likely to prove of the moſt dangerous op} 
conſequence.” The practice was generally condemned. 
| wa | t I 
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Tus common people imbibed the ſtrongeſt prejudices, 
and ſuch as died by inoculation were no more lamented — 
than ſelf murderers. Doctor Mather, the: firſt mover, 
after having been reproached and vilified in pamphlets 
and news papers, was at length attacked in a more violent 
way. His nephew, Mr. Walter, one of the miniſters of 
Roxbury, having been privately inoculated in the doctor's 
houſe in Boſton, a villain, about three o'clock in the 
morning, ſet fire to the fuae of a granado ſhell, filled 
with combuſtible ſtuff, and threw it into the chamber 
where the ſick man was lodged. The fuze was fortunate - 
y beat off by the paſſing of the ſhell through the window, 
and the wild fire ſpent itſelf upon the floor. It was gene - 
rally ſuppoſed that the burſting of the ſhell by that 
means was prevented. A ſcurrilous menacing writing 
was faſtened to the ſhell or fuze, ' 1 1 ot 
Taz moderate oppoſers urged, that the practice was 
to be condemned as truſting more to the machination of 
men, than to the all wiſe providence. of God in the or- 
dinary courſe of nature, and as tending to propagate - 
diſtempers to the deſtruction of mankind, which proved 
it to be criminal in its nature and a ſpecies of murder. 
The magiſtrates, I mean thoſe in Boſton, ſuppoſed it 
had a tendency to -increaſe the malignity and prolong 
the continuance of the infection, and that therefore it . 
behoved them to diſcountenance it. 
Ar length, the houſe of repreſentatives laid hold f 
it, and a bill was brought in and paſſed to prohibit all 
perſons from inoculation for the ſmall pox, - but the 
council were in doubt and the bill ſtopp e.. 
uc is the force of prejudice.— All orders of men, 
in that day, in greater or leſſer proportion, condemned 
2 practice which is now generally approved and to which 
many thouſands owe the preſervation of their lives. 
BoytsTon continued the practice, in ſpite of all the 
oppoſition. About 300 were inoculated, in Boſton and 
240 eee de 5 the 5 
remember to have ſeen the fell,” which was not filled with 75 
powder bat a mixture of brimſtone with bituminous matter. 
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the adjacent towns. - It is impoſſible to determine th 
number which died by it. Douglaſs would have i 


there was one in fourteen, .whilſt the favorers of the 
practice would not allow more than one in ſeventy o 


eighry. It was evident from the ſpeedy eruption, that 


many had taken the diſtemper before they were inoci. 
lated. Indeed, where perſons have continued in an in 


fected air for months, together, no true judgment en 


ever be made of the experiment. 


1722. 


negatived two of the councellors elect, Col. 


the former 


Tur new houſe of repreſentatives, in May, chok 
ſpeaker,and the goverhor declared his ApPro- 
bation in the fame manner he had done before. Hr 
eld and 
Mr. William Clark. Mr. Clark, being a member of th 


houſe for Boſton, had ever adhered cloſely to Mr. Coche 
The governor ſhewed his reſentment by refuſing 1 


— 


admit him to the council, but did not ſerve his owt 
intereſt, Mr. Clark's oppoſition being of greater con 


in the houſe. | | 
Tux Indians were meditating miſchief, from the 
time the Engliſh were at Norridgewock, but committed 


no hoſtilities until June following. They came then 


with about 60 men, in twenty canoes, into Merrymert- 


- ing bay and took priſoners nine families, but gave 10 
marks of their uſual rage and barbarity. Some f thei 


priſoners they releaſed immediately and others in à ſhon 


time after. Enough were retained to be a ſecurity for 
the return of their hoſtages from Boſton. Another 


* 


ſmall party of Indians made an attempt upon a fiſhing 

veſſel belonging to Ipſwich, as ſhe lay in one of the 

+ It happened that in the ſame month in which | inoculation 
began in Boſton, two children, a daughter, I ſuppoſe, « 
lady Mary W. Mofitague and a ſon of doctor Keith, were ino. 
culated in England. Then an experiment was made -upoi 
condemned criminals. After that, 3 or 4 children were 
moculated, and the - ſpring following A children in the 


.  bofpitals, The ſucceſs of theſe attempts encouraged the like 


.- with two of the princeſſes, which ſucceeded very ſavorably. 


\ 
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> the . aſtern harbours, but the fiſhermen. being armed the 
ve it killed two or three of the Indians and the reſt e 
The collector of the cuſtoms at Annapolis - royal, Mr. 
Newton, with John Adams, ſon of one of the council for 
Nova - Scotia, were. coming from thence, with captain 
Blin, to Boſton, and, putting in to one of the P l 
quadies, went aſhore, with other paſſengers, and were all 
Jeized and made priſoners, by about a dozen Indians and 

as many French; the people left on board the flop 
ut their cables and fled to Boſton. ; ws 


1722. 


chat AnoTHER party of the Indians burned a ſloop at St. | 
PPro- George's river, took ſeveral priſoners and attempted to 
. 2 


INTELLIGENCE of theſe ſeveral hoſtile acts came to 
Boſton, whilſt the general court was ſitting, but there 
ſeemed to be no diſpoſition to engage in war. Inſtead: 
of the former vigorous reſolves, upon leſſer provoca- 
tions, the houſe propoſed that a meſſage ſhould be ſent 
Ito the Norrigewock Indians to demand the reaſons of 


. the this behaviour, reſtitution of the captives, and ſatisfaction 
mittel for damages, and acquaint them that, if they refuſed, 


effectual methods would be taken to | compel them. 
The hoſtages, given by the Indians, were ſent down to 


4 the eaſtward and, upon the reſtoring the Engliſh cap- 
or tives, they were to be ſet at liberty. 5 f A 
a thor Taz friends of the Engliſh captives were importu- 


yernment to take meaſures for their 


ity for nate with the. 

other redemption, and a view to effect this ſeems to have been 
Eine We chief reaſon which delayed a declaration of war. 
of the hut, ſoon after the prorogation of the court, news came 
eaſter bat the Indians burnt Brunſwick, a village between 
eulaion Caſco bay and Kennebeck, and that Capt. Harman, with 


part of the forces poſted upon the frontiers, had purſued 
the enemy, killed ſeveral and taken 15 of their guns. 
Immediately after this news (July 25) che governor, by 
advice of council, cauſed a declaration of war to be 
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Forio wars often delivered Greece and Rome 
from their inteſtine broils and animofities, but this war 
furniſhed a new ſubje& for contention. - The governor 
often charged the party in the houſe, with aſſuming the 


direction of the war and taking into their hands that 


power, which the charter gives to the governor. He 
gave them a hint in his ſpeech (Auguſt 8th) at the 
opening the next ſeſſion. One thing I would par. 
ticularly remark to you, which is that, if my hands 
and the council's be not left at a much greater 
liberty than of late they have been, I fear our affairs 
will be carried on with little or no ſpirit. Surely, every 
perſon who wiſhes well to his country will think it high 
time to lay aſide all animoſities, private peeks and ſeſf. 
intereſt, that ſo we may unanimouſly join in the vigorous 
proſecution of the weighty affairs which are now upon 
the carpet.” weed, ung 
Tux houſe, in an addreſs to the governor, ſignified 
their ſentiments of the neceſſity of this declararation of 
war and promiſed *all neceſſary and chearful aſſiſtance.“ 
A committee, of the two houſes ſettled the rates of 
wages and proviſions for the forces, to which no excep- 
tion was taken, but they went further and determined 
the ſervice in which they were to be employed, 300 
men to be ſent upon an expedition to Penobſcot, and the 
reſt to be poſted at different places on the frontiers, 
and qualified their report, by deſiring the governor to 
give orders accordingly. He let them know, that the 
King his maſter and the royal charter had given him 
the ſole command and direction of rhe "militia and all 


the forces, which might be raiſed on any emergency, 


and that he would not ſuffer them to be under ay di- 
rection but his own, and thoſe officers he ſhould think 
fit to appoint. © The houſe made him no anſwer. The 
deſtination of the military forces in this manner and 
making the eſtabliſhment of their wages depend upon 
a compliance with it, had not been the practice in for- 
mer wars and adminiſtrations, but the governor m_ 

eee e 


he muſt ſubmit to it, or the frontiers would be without 
defence. He gave up his own opinion with reſpect to 
the Penobſcots, and had laid the fame plan which the 
committee had reported and he intended to proſecute it, 
which made his compliance more eaſy.” The houſe, 
being diſfatisfied with Major Moody, who had the 


command of the forces, paſſed the vote deſiring the go- 


vernor to diſmiſs him. The council non- concurred this 
vote, © becauſe he was condemned unheard,“ and ſubſti⸗ 
tuted another vote to deſire the governor to ſend for 


him, that he might attend the court, but this the houſe - 
would not agree to and ſent a ſeparate meſſage to the 
governor to deſire him to ſuſpend the major from his 


* 


poſt, The governor told them he was ſurprized they 
ſould defire fo high a piece of injuſtice as the puniſh- 
ing a man without hearing what he had to ſay for 
himſelf, and let them know he would "enquire into = 
grounds of their complaint. Several other votes paſſed, 
relative to the forces, which the governor did not approve. 
Ar the next ſeſſion, November 1 5th, he recommended 
a law to prevent mutiny and deſertion, for want 4 
which the men were daily * away. The hou 
thought it neceſſary to be firſt ſatisfied, whether the 
deſertion in the army was not owing to the unfaithfulneſs 
of the officers and appointed two _ committees, "one" to 
repair tothe head quarters on the eaſtern, and the other 
on the weſtern” frontiers, with powers to require the 
officers to muſter their companies, when an exact liſt 
was to be taken of the men that appeared, an account of 


all deſerters and of all ſuch as were abſent upon furloe, 


or had heen diſmiſſed or had been exchanged, *together 


with divers other powers. They then applied ro the 


governor to give orders to all in command to pay a 


proper deference to the vote and order of the houſe re- 
ſpecting repeated abuſes and miſmanagements among 
ere nenn 


the forces, & r. ane | | 
Tais the governor thought he had good right to 
except to, and he made the vg 28 f, as well as the 
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manner 
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the eaſtern Indians, in order to their 


manner in which it was to be executed, an article of 
complaint againſt the houſe to the king, but he was pre. 
vailed upon. to cenſent to it, and either made or intended 
to make this condition, that the committees. ſhould make 
report to him. The houſe urged this conſent againk 
bim, but, in England, it was not thought a ſufficient 
en ing 083 ies] | 
Tus conceding in one point naturally led to x 
demand of the like . . * : 
_ Ir was Rong a ſalutary meaſure to ſend for dele- 
gates from the Iroquois, who were in friendſhip with us, 
and to deſire them to uſe the influence they had over 
for the injuries. done, and to their behaviour for the 
time ta come. When the delegates came to Boſton, the 
houſe voted that the ſpeech i made to them by the 

vernor ſhould be prepared by a committee of the two 
3 The governor had prepared his ſpeech and he 
directed the ſecretary to read it to the houſe of repre 
ſentatives, but this was not ſatisfactory and they ſent 2 
meſſage, to deſire that what the ſecretary had read might 
be laid before the houſe. The governor refuſed, at firſt, 
but, upon further conſideration conſented, deſiring they 


would ſpeedily return it. They ſent it back to him and 


let him know they would not agree to it, unleſs he would 
ſpeak. in the name of the general court, and the houſe 
of repreſentatives. might be preſent when the. ſpeech 
was delivered. This was, dijagreeable to him, and a 
novelty to the Indians, who had always conſidered in 
their treaties, the governor of \Penſylyania,.. as well 
as the governor of New- Vork, to be treating . 


th 
them in their own names, or the name of the * 
not of their reſpective aſſemblies, but he ſubmitted. 


l conſequence. of the vote of the houſe, in the 
laſt ſeſſion, the governor had directed an expedition -t0 


Penobſcot, although it was not altogether. agreeable to 
his own judgment. 1 


t ſeems he had hopes of an accom- 
pe at leaſt, Col. Walton, * 


modatjon, with gy 
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had the command on the eaſtern frontiers, ſelected forces 22. 
proper for the purpoſe, and they had actually begun 
their march, when intelligence arrived to the colonel 
that Arowſick was attacked, by a great number of In- 
dians. He immediately ſent an expreſs with orders to 
the forces to return, and acquainted the governor with 
his proceedings. The council adviſed to keep the whole 
forces for the defence of our own inhabitants, and to 
ſuſpend afting upon the offenſive until winter, which 
they judged a more proper ſeaſon for the expedition; 
and the men, in conſequence of this new advice, were 
employed in marches u the back of the frontiers. 
But the houſe were diflatisfied, and ſent a meſſage to 
the governor- * to deſire him to order, by expreſs, Col. 
Walton to appear, forthwith, before the houſe, to ren- 
der his reaſons why the orders relating to-the expedition 
had not been executed.” This was not only to take 
Walton from the command, as long as the houſe ſhould 
think fit to detain him, but the orders, © relating to the 
expedition,” might be - underſtood” to mean the orders 
which had been given by the houſe and not what he 
had received from the captain general. The governor 
told the committee that he would take no notice of the 
meſſage from the houſe unleſs it was otherwiſe expreſſed, 
beſides, he and the council were well ſatisfied and he 
thought every body elſe was. He added, that he in- 
tended the officers ſhould give an account to him of their 
conduct. The next day (Nov. 20th) they ſent another 
meſſage to him to deſire him to inform the houſe,” whe- 
ther he would ſend for Walton as they had deſired. He 
then told the committee, he would ſend his anſwer to the 
houſe when they thought proper. Upon this, they ſeem to 
have appointed a meſſenger to go to the eaſtward, upon 
what occaſion does not appear, and the next day paſſed 
ne following extraordinary vote;**Whereas'this houſe did 
on Thurſday laſt appoint a committee to wait on his ex- 
cellency the governor, praying his orders for Col. Walton's 
ꝓpearance before the houſe, and renaned their requeſt 
R to 
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to him yeſterday, and his excellency has not yet ſees 
cauſe to comply with that vote, and the denial of Cal 
Walton's being ſent for has extremely diſcouraged the 15 
houſe, in projecting any further ſchemes for carrying bo ; 
on the war, under any views of ſucceſs. - And this hout Wal 
being zealouſly inclined to do. what.in them lies to bring he h 
this people out of the calamities and perplexities of the leaf 
123 war, and to ſpare no coſt and charge to effect r. 
ſo great a good, were ſome things at preſent remedied; the y 
We do therefcre, once more, with the greateſt ſincerity expe 
and concern for our country's good, apply to your ex. aps 
cellency for your ſpeedy iſſuing your orders concerning WMiirio: 
Col. Walton, to be diſpatched by the meſſenger of this 
houſe going into thoſe parts.” The governor” did not 
like to be ſo cloſely preſſed, and when the committee. 
came to his houſe he told them, he would not receive 
the vote and, as it is inſerted in the report and journal I 
of the houſe he went his way.“ They then appointed 
their ſpeaker and eight principal members, a committee 
to wait upon the governor and deſire him to return to 
the chair, on ſome important affairs which lay before 
the houſe, but he refuſed to ' ſee the committee and ders 
directed his ſervant to tell them he would not then be nd t 
ſpoke to by any bod. oule 
' WarTtown was a'New-Hampſhire man at the head of Coune 
the forces, a ſmall part only of which were raiſed in Mees, 
that government. This might prejudice many, but there ent 
was a private grudge againſt him, in ſome of the leading oncu 
men of the houſe, and they never left'putffuing him hat! 
until they effected his removal. own 

Tus houle, finding the governor would not co ecdit 
ply, all their meſſages to him being exceptionable, 4 f the 
tounded upon a ſuppoſed right in the houſe to call the iſo gu 
officers out of the ſervice to account before them ange 
whenſoever they thought proper, and alſo to order the f litt. 
particular ſervices in which the forces ſhould/ be'employ- onſer 
ed without leaving it in the governor's power” to Vary, cent 
they made ſome alterations in the form of their requer omm 
| FF, an 
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and Dec. 4th) paſſed the following vote, Whereas this "I 
houſe have been informed of divers miſcarriages in the 
nanagement of the war in the eaſtern country, voted that 
Ilis excellency the governor be deſired to expreſs Col. 
Walton, that he forthwith repair to Boſton and, when 
he hath attended upon his excellency, that he would | 
pleaſe to direct him to wait on this houſe, that they may | 1 
examine him, concerning his late conduct in proſecuting | 
the war, more eſpecially referring to the late intended” 
expedition to the fort of Penobſcot.” This being more 
general and not confined to the laying aſide the expe- ' 
dition, which was known to be in conſequence of orders, 
the governor was willing it ſhould be conſtrued favorably ' 
and ſent for Walton. 15. | 7-1 lt 
Tur council having ſteadily adhered to the governor, 
he took this opportunity to recommend to the houſe to 
act jointly with the council in meſſages to him of general 
oncern, and at the ſame time, in a verbal meſſage by 
he ſecretary endeavored to ſoften the temper of the 
houſe. «© Mr. ſpeaker, his excellency commands me to 
acquaint this honorable houſe that he has taken into con- 
ſideration the ſeyeral meſſages relating to Col. Walton, 
nd thinks it moſt agreeable to the conſtitution and what 
ould tend to keep up a good agreement between the 


ad of council and houſe of repreſentatives, for all their meſſa- 

ſed n Nees, of a public nature and wherein the whole govern- 

t ther ent is concerned, to be ſent up to the council for their 

ading oncurrence and not immediately to himſelf ; however, 

g him bat he will give order for, Col. Walton's coming up to 

1 20 own and, when he has received an account of his pro- 
com. cedings, the whole court ſhall have the hearing of him 

le, 5 f they deſire it.“ In this way, the governor intended 

1 tte to guard againſt any undue proceeding, there being no 
them enger of the council's condemning a meaſure to T * 

er the r little while before they had given their advice and 

po. onſent, but the houſe improved the hint to a very dif- 

N on crent purpoſe, and on the gth December voted © that a 

req | 


ommittee, to conſiſt of eleven members of the two houſes, 
| | Wn nk | FO! ſeven 
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to the houſe. This was diſingenuous. It wauld not 
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ſeven of the houſe of repreſentatives and four of thy 
council, ſhall meet in the receſs of the court, once i 

4 days, and oftner if occaſion ſhould requite, to concen 
what ſteps and methods ſhall be put in practice, relating 
to the war, and having agreed upon any projections o 
deſigns, to lay them before his excellency for his appro. 
bation, who is defired to take effectual care to carry then 
into ſpeedy execution.“ In affairs of government, 9 
what nature ſoever, this was an innovation in the conſti 
tution, but in matters relative to the war it was taki 
the powers from the governor, which belonged to hin 
by the conſtitution, and veſting them in a committee of 
the two houſes, The council unanimouſly nonconcune( 
the vote, and altercation enſued, between them and the 
houſe, but the council perſevered. In the mean time 
the governor was engaged with the houſe in freſh 
diſputes, 

Tus committee of the houſe, which had been {ent 
to the eaſtern frontiers, returned and, inſtead. of making 
their report to the governor, which was the condition 
of his conſent to their authority and of his orders 1 
the officers to ſubmit to them, they made their report 


do to urge that he had no right to make conditions to 
their votes, for he had given no conſent, unleſs it wa 


| conditional, 
This was unprecedented, and had it been only a devolving the 
powers, by the conſtitution intruſted with the whole legiſlaiurs, 
could not be juſtified, but it was an aſſuming the power given io 
4 | 
one branch only, the governor, and then deyolving it to a fv 
"of their own number. Such innovations are dangerous. They 
may be improved to ſerve the purpoſes of an arbitrary prince ot 
governor, as well as thoſe of a popular faction. When Richud 
2d had a packed parliament devoted to his will and pleature 
he int an act or order, under colour of difpatching buſi- 
neſs, which inveſted the whole authority of parlament in the 
king, with twelve peers and fix commoners. On the other 
hand, in 1641, the lords and commons having , determined i 
adjourn from the gth of September to the zoth of October, . 
pointed committees, viz, ſeven of the lords and forty three of 
the commons, to take care, during the receſs;of the moſt "weight 
and urgent affairs. | 


% 
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onditional, and without his conſent they could have no * 
authority.+ Afoon as he heard of the report, he ſent 
to the houſe for his original order, which he had delj- 

ered to the committee, They anfwered that the 

ere not ſſed of it, but the chairman of the com- 

ittee had left an atteſted copy on their files, which he 

might have if he pleaſed, but he refuſed the copy arid 
inſiſted upon the original. He then ſent for John Wain- 
wright, the chairman of the committee, to attend him 

in council and there demanded the return of the original 

order. Wainwright, in general, was what was called 


+ la the firſt year of the reign of the late King William, a motion 
was made in the houſe of commons for an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty to ſend perſons into Ireland to take account of the num- 
bers of the army and the proviſions, which the king aſſured 
them he would do. Afterwards, a motion was made that the 
commons ſhould ſend ſome of their members and of- their own 
nomination. The king being informed of it ſent the following 
meſſage. & yt 
„William R. N 

« His majeſty having already declared his reſolutions to proſecute 
the war in Ireland with the utmoſt vigor, and being deſirous to 
uſe the means that may be moſt ſatisfatory and effectual ia order 
to it, is graciouſly pleaſed, that this houſer do recommend a num» 
ber of perſons,” not exceeding ſeven, to be commiſſioned by his 
majeſty, to take care-of the, proviſions' and ſach other prepara- 
tions as ſhall be neceſſary for that ſervice, | 

His majeſty is further pleaſed to let the houſe know that, upon 

conſideration of the addreſs of the 11th of November; he gives 

them leave to nominate ſome perſons to go over to kale to 

Ne take an account of the number of the army there and the ſtate 

5 17 and co of it, who ſhall receive his majeſty's orders 

accordingly. | | Gy 

This is called a condeſcending meſſage. ' It is certain the houſe of 
commons did not think fit to take theſe powers apon them, but, 
after a vote of thanks to his maj zſty. - : 

* Reſolved, chat this houſe doth not think to recommend any” 
member of this houſe to be employed in the ſervice of Ireland, 
for the purpoſes expreſſed in his majeſty's gracious meſſage of 
Saturday laſt. of | . - 

* Reſolved, that this houſe doth humbly deſire to be excuſed from 
recommending any perſons to his majeſty to be employed in the 
ſervice of Ireland; but bumbly leave it to his majeſty's great wil. 
dom to nominate fit perſons for that ſervice.” 7 TONE 
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peated abuſes and miſmanagements among the officen 
no in pay, tending greatly to the diſhonour and dam 
of the government, and are deſirous to uſe all proper 


deſire your excellency's orders, by the fame committer, 


to part with the original votes or orders by which he 


livering it, the houſe having directed him to deliver 9 
original papers. The original vote of the houſe and 
the governor's order in conſequence of it came to ny 
hands by accident. 


And, to effect the ſame, have ſent a committee from the 
houſe to enquire into theſe rumors and report how they 


a prerogative man, but the houſe had enjoined him ng 
to return the order. He acknowledged he had the q. 
der in his poſſeſſion, but deſired to be excuſed from d 


4 In the houſe of repreſentatives, Nov. 11, 1712, 
„ WHEREas this houſe have been informed of g. 


and ſuitable methods for the full diſcovery thereof 


find things. We the repreſentatives do moſt earneſth 


to the commanding officer and all others in command 
there, to pay all proper deference to the vote and order 
of this houſe reſpecting that matter. | x 

Iuohn Clarke, ſpeaker” 


% Bosrox, Nov. To the officer commanding in 
TO. 2 chief at the eaſtward. 

0] do hereby give orders to the commanding officers 
and all other inforice officers to pay deference to the 
committee, and do expect that the committee lay fi 
before me their report as captain general and, afterwards, 
upon the deſire of the houſe of repreſentatives, it ſhal 
be laid before them. | 3 

> Samuel Shute.” 


Tu houſe expected the governor would complain of 
them for uſurping a military power, and might refuſe 


had ſignified his conſent to it, the condition 


ceding the exerciſe of ſuch power. F 
Ter nous Seba 


not pre- 


and the houſe ſent their committee to deſire the gover- 
nor to direct him to attend the houſe, the next morning, 
but the governor refuſed to give ſuch orders, and told 
the committee that, if his officers were to anſwer for 
their conduct, it ſnould be before the whole court. They 
then ſent their door keeper and meſſenger to Walton, 
to let him know the houſe expected his attendance. He 
went immediately, but refuſed to give any account of 
his proceedings, without leave from the governor. The 
next day, Walton was ordered to appear before the 
whole court, and the governor ſent a meſſage by the 
ſecretary, to acquaint the houſe, that they might then aſk 
any queſtions they thought proper, relative to his conduct, 
but they reſolved, that their intent, in ſending for him, 
was that he ſnould appear before them. The next day, 
he ſent another meſſage to acquaint the houſe that Wal- 
ton was then before the governor and council, with his 
journal and if the houſe inclined to it, he deſired them to 
come up, and aſk any queſtions they thought proper. 
They returned for anſwer, that they did not think it ex- 
pedient, for they looked upon it not only their privilege, 
but duty, to demand, of any officer in the pay and ſervice 
of the government, an account of his management, while 
employed by the publick. * n 4 C7 

Tas perhaps, in general, was not the cauſe of dif- 


obſerving the orders which the governor had given con- 
trary to the declared mind and order of the ' houſe, 
They then paſſed an order for Walton, forthwith to lay 
his journal before the houſe. This was their laſt vote 


province. He had, without making it public, obtained 


lain of i majeſty's permiſſion to leave the province and go to 
t refuſe England. The prejudice, in the minds of the common 
vich be people, increaſed every day. It was known to his friends, 


that as he ſat in one of the chambers of his houſe, the 
window and door of a cloſet being open, a bullet entered, 
8 through 


f 
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Soon after (Dec.1 8th) Col. Walton came to town 1723. 


pute, bur the queſtion was, whether he was culpable for 


relative to chis affair, whilſt the governor was in the 
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1732+ near him. If ſome thought this a mere —_— 4 
as he knew he had many virulent enemies, he could n 
be without ſuſpicion of a wicked deſign, but his prin, 
pal intention, in going home, was to repreſent the con, 

duct of the houſe, to call them to anſwer before hi 
mazeſty in council, and to obtain a deciſion of the point 
in . y to _ = all occaſion ot 
pretence putes. His departure was 
ſudden. The Seahorſe man of war, Captain Durel, lin 


in Nantaſket, bound to Barbados to convoy the d, f 
tugas fleet, the governor went on board her Dec. 250 the 
intending to go from Barbados, the firſt -opportuniy, int 
for London. one member of the court was in the pe: 
ſecret, nor indeed any perſon in the province except tuo irre 
or three of his dameſticks. The wind proved contrary, wh 
for three or four days, during which, the owners of the ha 
ſhip Ann, Capt. Finch, which was then loading for Lon- to 
don, by employing a great number of hands, had ber cot 
fitted for the ſea and ſent her toNantaſket and offered the rig 
governor his e in her and he went on board and on: 
{ailed the firſt of January. wal at hac 
Upon a review of this controverſy with cel; 
Shute, I am apprehenſive ſome of my readers will be apt Was 
to doubt the 1mpartiality of the relation. Such ſteps att. 
and ſo frequent by one party, without ſcarce any at: of 1 
tempts by the other, are not uſual, but I have of 
made the moſt diligent ſearch into the conduct of the rep 
ernor, as well as the houſe, and I am not ſenſible of bee 
—— omitted any material fact, not have I deſigned) Ch; 
given a varniſn to the actions of one party, or high det 
colouring to thoſe of the other. Some will Jay, it wa mo 
unneceſſary to publiſh to the world tranſactions whuch reac 
tend to ſet the country in an unfavorable light. I pro- the 
feſs to give a true relation of facts. I ſce no difference par 
between publiſhing falſe facts for truth and omitting an and 
Which are material for the forming a juſt concepuol aut] 
met 


of the reft, Col. Shute had the chatacter of being 
Bd HAAS: 9 humane, 


; # 
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humane, friendly and benevolent, but ſomewhat warm 17225 
and ſudden upon provocations received, was a lover of 
eaſe and diverſions; and for the ſake of indulging 
his inclinations, in thoſe reſpects, would willingly have 
avoided controverſy with particular perſons or orders f 
men in the government; but it was his misfortune to 
arrive when parties ran high and the oppoſition had been 
violent. With great kill in the art of government, it 
might not have been impoſſible for him to have kept both 
parties in ſuſpence, without intereſting himſelf on either 
fide, until he had broke their reſpective connections or 
the animoſity had ſubſided ; but, void of art, with great 
integrity, he attached himſelf to that party, which ap- 
peared to him to be right, and made the other his 
irreconcilable enemies. His negativing Mr. Cooke, 
when choſe to the council, was no more than what he 1 
had an undoubted right to do by charter, but the refuſal q 
to accept him as ſpeaker, perhaps, was impolitic, the | 
country in general ſuppoſing it to be an invaſion of the 
rights of the houſe and it would have been leſs excepti- 1 
onable to have diſſolved them immediately, which he 
had a right to do, than to diſſolve them after an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to enforce his negative when his rignjt 
was doubrful in the province, although not ſo with the 
attorney and ſollicitor general, who ſuppoſed the houſe 
of repreſentatives claimed a privilege which the houſe 
of commons did not. The leading men in the houſe of 
repreſentatives did not think ſo. That point had not 
been in queſtion in England fince the reign of King 
Charles the ſecond, when it was rather avoided than | 
determined, and it was not certain that the houſe of com- 
mons in the reign of King George the firſt would more 
readily have given up the point than their predeceſſors in 
the time of King Charles. The houſe, in the other 
parts of the controverſy, had leſs to ſay. for themſelves, 
and, with reſpe& to the attempts upon his military 
authority, were glad to be excuſed by an acknowledg- 
ment of their having been in the wrong. The clipping. 
Voi, 28-7 SR | "mW 
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(222, his ſalary which, at the bigheſt, would no more than 
 * decently ſupport him, was highly reſented by him, 
and I have heard his friends ſay, that he would have 
remained in the government and waited the deciſion of 
the other points, if the two hundred pounds, equal to 
| about fifty pounds ſterling, the deduction made, had 
| | been reſtored. | 


Unver 
4 + I muſt acquaint you that another thing, that gives great of. 
1 fence to the miniſtry, is that they hear the governor is made ua- 
eaſy in his government and yet they receive no complaints of 
his miſconduR or male adminiſtration. Colonel State is known 
at court and at the offices of ſtate under the character of z 
very worthy gentleman, and one of a ſingular good temper, 
| ted to make any people happy that are under his command. 
| When therefore they find the contrary in New England, they 
| conclude from it that we would have no governor at all from 
| | hence, but want to be independent of the crown. Now though 
this be a ſtraiued and moſt injurious inference, yet they won't 
ealily be perſuaded out of it. I could not ſatisfy my con- 
_ feience without mentioning this article, though I am ſenſible 
it will afford a handle to my enemies to reproach me as mind- 
Ing the governor's intereſt more than the country's.“ | 
Dummer*s letter 23d April 1721. | | 
«© 'The affairs of the country are, in the opinion of all men here; in 
deſperate circumſtances, I was laſt night in company with the 
governor who has laid his memorial before the board of trade, 
Where it was maintained that the conduct of the aſſembly in 
the affair of the militia was no leſs than high treaſon. by the 
laws of England, as appeared to them by their own printed 
vores. Their report will in a day or two be laid before the 
regency, and what iſſue it will have there I will not prophecy. 
The governor ſhewed me the printed votes with regard to the 
dedication of the theſes of Harvard college, at Which I could 
not but ſtand. amazed. I ſee no hopes of ſaving the country 
unleſs the next general aſſembly will diſavow the proceedings 
of the, laſt. The cry of the city here runs exceedingly againſt 
| you, and they revive the ſtory of 1641. The governor, I affure 
ou, grieves and pities you, but knows not how to help you. 
he blame of this whole affair is laid here to Mr. C-—— and 
one or two more who, under the notion of patriots, are like to 
be the inftroments of the lofs of that which is one of the 'dearelt 
_ things to you in the world, In what light they will appear do 
poſterity they will do well to conſider, What remains is on 
to condole with you the dark ftate of your affairs. | 
Brad of a letter frem Mr. Neale author. of the hiftory of New- 
' England, — n 
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Unpzz an abſolute monarch the people are without 
ſpirit, wear their chains deſpairing of freedom. A 
change of maſters is the ſum of their hopes and, after 
inſurrections and convulſions, they ſtill continue ſlaves. 
In a government founded upon the principle of liberty 
as far as government and liberty can conſiſt, ſuch are the 
ſweets of liberty, that we often ſee attempts fot a greater 
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degree of it than will conſiſt with the eſtabliſhed -_ 


conſtitution, although anarchy, the greateſt and worſt 
of tyrannies may prove the conſequence, until the eyes 
of the people are opened and they ſee the neceſſity of 
returning to their former happy ſtate of government 


and order, | | 1 
Tus lieutenant governor took the chair, under the 

diſadvantage of being obliged to maintain the ſame 

cauſe which had forced his predeceſſor out of it. Per- 


ſonal prejudice, againſt the governor was the cauſe of 


aſſuming rights reſerved by charter to the crown. The 


cauſe now ceaſed, but power once aſſumed is not wil - 


lingly parted with. Mr. Dummer had demeaned him- 
ſelf very diſcretely. - His attachment to the cauſe of the 


governor loſt him ſome friends and proved a prejudice 
to him and to his ſucceſſors, for it had been uſual to 
make an annual grant or. allowance to the lieutenant 
vernor, in conſideration of his being at hand, or as they 
expreſſed it, ready to ſerve the province, in caſe of the 


gorerpar' abſence, but, after the two or three firſt years 


rom his arrival, they withheld it. Without any men- 
tion of the unhappy ſtate of affairs, in a ſhort ſpeech to 
the two houſes, he let them know that he would concur 
with them in every meaſure for his majeſty's ſervice and 
the good of the province. An aged ſenator, Mr. Sewall, 
the only perſon. alive who had been an aſſiſtant under 
the old charter, addreſſed himſelf to the lieutenant 
governor with great gravity and ſimplicity, in primitive 
ſtile, which, however obſolete, may be worth preſerving. 
* If your honor and the honorable board pleaſe to give 


me leave I would ſpeak a word or two, upon this ſalemn 


'V2 occaſion 
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occaſion. Although the unerring providence of God 
has brought your honor to the chair of government, 
in a cloudy and tempeſtuous ſeaſon, yet you have this 


for your encouragement, that the people you have to do 
with are a part of the Iſrael of God, and you may ex- 


pect to have of the prudence and patience of Moſes 
communicated to you. for your conduct. It is evident, 
that our almighty ſaviour counſelled the firſt planters to 


temove hither and ſettle here and they dutifully follow. 


ed his advice, and therefore he will never leave nor 


forſake them, nor theirs ; ſo that your honor muſt needs 
be happy in ſincerely ſeeking their happineſs and wel- 
fare, which your birth and education will incline you 


to do. Difficilia que pulchra, I promiſe myſelf, that 


they who ſet at this board will yield their faithful advice 
to your honor, according to the duty of their place.” 
Tus houſe thought it neceſſary to take immediate 


meaſures for their defence and vindication in England, 


The governor had mentioned nothing more to their lieut. 
governor than, that he was embarked and intended to 
return to his government early in the fall. This, the 


lieutenant governor communicated to the council and the 


council to the houſe. They ſent a committee imme- 
diately to the lieutenant governor, to pray him to inform 
them what he knew of the governor's intended voyage; 
but he could tell them no more. They then appointed 
another committee to prepare and lay before the 
houſe what they think proper to be done in this critical 
juncture, in their juſt and neceſſary vindication at the 
court at home,” and a ſhip, Capt. Clark, then ready to 
ſail for London, was detained until the diſpatches were 
ready. Anthony Sanderſon, a merchant” of London, 
had been recommended by Mr. Popple, of the plaptation 
office, in a letter to the ſpeaker, as a proper perſon for 


the province agent. To him the houſe ſent their paper, 


to be improved as they ſhould order.® 
3 5 f F 5 : | i | 27 | Tat 

In November 1722 died at Salem Daniel Epps, Eſq; of we 

council. N | | | 
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od Tur houſe was loth, ſuddenly, to recede and, the 1723. 
nt, day after the governor failed, they - La a committee, 
his to join with a committee of council, to conſider of pro- 
do per ways, for carrying into execution the report of 4 
x- committee of ů war. This was the province of the 
ſes captain general and the council refuſed a concurrence. 
nt, The houſe then paſſed” another vote, proteſting againſt 

to carrying on an offenſive war unleſs Walton, the colonel, - 
W. and Moody, the major, ſhould be removed and other 
nor ſuitable perſons appointed. Before the council paſſed 
eds upon this vote, the two obnoxious perſons were prevailed * 
vel. upon to write to the lieutenant governor and defire a 
you diſmiſſion, provided they might be paid their wages, and, 
hat the letters being communcicated to the council, they pal- 
vice {ed another vote, deſiring the lieutenant governor to diſ- 

miſs the officers, agreeable to the letters received from 

late them. This vote, the houſe non-concurred and infiſted 
ind. upon their own vote, which the council then non- con- 
eut. curred, The houſe then paſſed a reſolve, that, unleſs 
d to Walton and Moody were diſmiſſed, they ſhould be ne- 
the ceſſitated to draw off part of the forces, and ſent their 
| the reſolve to be laid upon the council table. The lieutenant 
me- vernor, by à meſſage, let the houſe know, that the 
form ing had appointed him general of the forces and that 
age; he, only, had the power to draw them off, and added, 
nted that he expected all meſſages from the houſe ſhould be 
the properly addreſſed to him, otherwiſe he ſhould pay no 
tical regard to them. The houſe were ſenſible they had 
; the gone too far and appointed a committee to wait upon the 
ly, to lieutenant governor, to deſire they might have leave to 
were withdraw their reſolve and declared that, however ex- 
don, preſſed, they intended only that they would not vote 
ation any further pay and ſubſiſtange. They perſiſted, how- 

1 for ever, in their refuſal to provide for the pay of the two 
pers, officers,* whoſe diſmiſſion they required, nor would they' 
| make proviſion for further carrying on the war until 

Tat other officers were appointed. * | 


— | AMONG 


— 


175 


for that purpoſe. This is no more than ſome 2 


 Anoxs the other inſtances of additional power ta 
the houſe they had, by degrees, acquired from the go- 
vernor and council the Keys of the treaſury and ng 
monies could be iſſued without the vote of the houſe 


without charters claim and enjoy but by the charter, 
monies are to be paid out of the treaſury by warrant 
from the governor with advice and conſent of the council. 


The right of the houſe to originate all acts and orders 


for raiſing monies from the people and to appropriate 
ſuch monies to ſuch ſervices as they thought proper, waz 
not diſputed, but they went further and would not ad. 
mit that payment ſhould be made for ſuch {ſervices un. 
til they had judged whether they were well performed 
and had paſſed a ſpecial order for ſuch payment. Thus 
they kept every officer dependent, and Walton, becauſe 
he had not obſerved their orders to go to Penobſcot, 
but had conformed to the governar's orders, from whom 
he derived all the authority he had to march any wh 
was denjed his pay. Other matters were alle 
againſt Walton in the courſe of the diſpute, but this 
ſeems to have been the principal. 
_ Taz expoſed ſtate which the frontiers muſt have 
been in, if the forces had been drawn off, and they could 
not be kept there without pay, induced the lieutenant 
8 to diſmiſs Walton and to appoint Thoms 

eſtbrooke colonel and commander in chief, whereupon 
an eſtabliſhment was ſettled by the houſe, premiums 
were granted for Indian ſcalps and priſoners, and an end 
was put to the ſeſſion. 7 PIG 

Tux Indians, we have obſerved, were inſtigated by 
the French to begin the war. The old men were averic 
to it. Rallé with difficulty prevailed upon the 
Norridgewacks. The an were. {till more 
difinclined and, after hoſtilities bagan, expreſſed their 
deſires of an accommodation. The e In- 


dians, who lived upon the borders of Canada, and the 


St. John's as alſo the Cape. Sable Indians were ſo remote 


23 4 
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nobſcots and made the war general. In the latter part of 
july the enemies ſurprized Canſo and other harbours near 
to it and took 16 or 17 fail of fiſhing veſſels, all belong- 
ing to the Maſſachuſets. Governor Phillips happened 
to be at Canſo and cauſed two floops to be manned, partly 
with volunteer failors from merchants veſſels which were 
loading with fiſh, and ſent them, under the command of 
ohn Ehot of Bofton and John Robinſon of Cape Ann, 
in queſt of the enemy. Eliot, as he was ranging the 
coaſt, eſpied ſeven veſſels in a harbour called Winnepaug 
and concealed all his men, except four or five, until he 
came near to one of the veſſels, which had about 40 
Indians aboard who were in expectation of another prize 
falling into their hands. As ſoon as he was within hear- 


ing, they hoiſted their pennants and called out, ſtrike 


Engliſh dogs and come aboard for you are all priſoners. 
Eliot anſwered, that he would make all the haſte he could. 
Finding he made no attempt to eſcape, they began to 
fear a tarter and cut their cable, with intent to run 
aſhore, but he was too quick for them and immediately 
clapped them aboard, For about half an hour the 

made a brave reſiſtance, ' but, at length, ſome of FER. 
jumping into the hold, Eliot threw his hand granadoes 
after them, which made ſuch havock, that all which re- 
mained alive took to the water, where they were a fair 
mark for the Engliſh ſhot, From this or a like action, 


xs not to fear the deſtruction of their yillages by the, 
Engliſh. They mixed with the Norridgewocks and Pe- 


723. 


probably took rife, a common expreſſion among Englim 


ſoldiers and ſometimes Engliſh hunters who; when they 
have killed an Indian, make their boaſt of having killec 
a black duck. Fiye only reached the thoar, © 


EL1oT received three bad wounds and ſeveral of the 


men were wounded and one killed. Seven veſſels, with 
ſeveral hundred quintals of fiſh, and fifteen of the captives 


were recovered from the enemy. They had ſent many of 


the priſoners away and ninethey had killed in cold blood, 
The Nova-Scotia Indians had the character of being more. 
lavage and cruel than the other nations. e 
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Roz1nson retook two veſſels and killed ſeveral ef 
the enemy. Five other veſſels the Indians had carried 
ſo far up the bay, above the harbour of Malagaſh, that 
they were out of his reach and he had not men ſufficient 
to land, the enemy being very numerous. 

Tus loſs of ſo many men enraged them, and they had 
determined to revenge themſelves upon the poor fiſher. 
men, above twenty of whom yet remained priſoners, at 
Malagaſh harbour, and they were all deſtined to be 
ſacrificed to the manes of the ſlain Indians. The po- 
wowing and other ceremonies were performing when 
Capt. Blin, in a ſloop, appeared off the harbour and 
made the ſignal or ſent in a token which had been agreed 
upon between him and the Indians, when he was their 
priſoner, ſhould be his protection Three of the Indians 
went aboard his veſſel and agreed for the ranſom both of 
veſſels and captives, which were delivered to him and Wl 
the ranſom paid. In his way to Boſton he made priſo- 
ners of three or four Indians near Cape-Sables and, 
about the ſame time, Capt. Southack took two canoes with 
three Indians in each, one of which was killed and 
other five brought to Boſton, n 
Tuis Nova- Scotia affair proved very unfortunate for 
the Indians. The Maſſachuſets frontiers afforded them 
leſs plunder, but they were in leſs danger. On the 16th 
of 1 between four and five hundred Indians 


were diſcovered upon Arowſick iſland, by a party of ſol. 


diers employed as a guard to the inhabitants while at 
their labor. They immediately made an alarm, by fir- 
ing ſome of their guns, and the inhabitants of the iſland, 
by this means, had ſufficient notice to ſhelter themſelves 
in the fort or garriſon houſe and alſo to ſecure. part of 
their goods, before the enemy came upon them. 
Tux fired, ſome time, upon the fort and killed one 


man, after which they fell to deſtroying the cattle, about 


50 head, and plundering the houſes, and ſet fire to 26 
houſes, the flames of which the owners beheld from 
the fort, lamenting the inſufficiency of their numbers to 


_ fally out and prevent the miſchief, _ Tans? 
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Tutsz were the Indians which put a ſtop to the 5 
march to Penobſcot.F There were in the fort about 40 
ſoldiers, under Capt. Robert Temple and Capt. Penhal- 


low. Capt. Temple was a gentleman, who came over 
fom Ireland with an intent to ſettle the country with a 


S FT. 


K 


at having been an officer in the army, Col. Shute gave him 
| be command here. Walton and Harman, upon the firlt 
po- alarm, made all the diſpatch they could and, before night, 
hen came to the iſland in two whaleboats with 30 men more. 
and With their joint force the Engliſh made an attempt to 
reed repel the enemy, but the diſproportion in numbers was 
heir ſuch that, in a buſh fight or behind trees, there was no 
lans chance and the Engliſh retreated to the fort. The 
h of enemy drew off the ſame night and, paſſing up -Kenne- 
and beck river, met the province ſloop and firing upon her 
riſo- killed the maſter, Bartholomew Stretton, and then' made 
and, an attempt upon Richmond fort, and from thence went 
with to the village of-Norridgewock, their head quarters; 
the A man was killed at Berwick, which was the laſt 
miſchief done by the enemy this firſt year of the war. 
> for Wren the general court met in May,“ next year, no 
hem advice had been received of any meaſures taken by the 
16th governor in England. The houſe choſe their ſpeaker 
ang and placed him in the chair without preſenting him to 
ſol⸗ the lieut. governor, which he took no notice of They 
le at continued their claim to a ſhare in the direction of the 
2 var and inſiſted, that if any propoſals of peace ſnould be 
land, made by the Indians, they ſhould be communicated to 
-lves the houſe and approved by them. They repeated alſo 
a vote for a committee of the two houſes, to meet in the 


great number of families from the north of Ireland, but 


this rupture with the Indians broke his meaſures and, 


recels of the court and to ſettle plans for managing the 
affairs of the war, which the lieut. governor was to carry 
into execution, but in this the council again noncon- 


curred. 


rs to . ri who had b:en repeatedly reſuſed by Gov. Shute, 
vn eng this year again choſen to the council, the lieut. governor 
HESE thought fit to refpſe his conſent * 8 5 | 50 ; 


1723. 


* that the ſeal be defaced and that the 


There was a double error in this tranſaction of the houks, 


common parlance, called the province ſeal, which I ſup 


time, a full conſideration would be had in England df 
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curred. The lieutenant governor's ſeal being affixc 
a belt given to the delegates from the . who wy 
to Boſton to a conference, the houſe paſſed" a- refolp 
al of the pro 
vince be affixed to the belt, as the committee of th 
two houſes have agreed,“ and ſent the reſolve to th 
council for their concurrence. The council, inſtead « 
concurring, voted, as well they might, that the reſoly 
contained juſt matter of offence and therefore they de 
fired the houſe to withdraw it: This produced ang 
ther reſolve from the houſe ſtill higher, © that th 
affixing a private ſeal, contrary to the agreement of; 
committee, was a high affront and indignity to 
and therefore they very juftly expected the adviſers an 
promoters thereof to be made known to the houk, 


the lieutenant governor having the unqueſtionable right 
of ordering the form of proceeding in treaties or con- 
ferences of this kind, and the houſe having no authority 
to direct the king's ſeal to be append to any purpoſe, the 
governor being the keeper of the ſeal, and although 


ſe led to the miſtake yet is properly ſpeaking the 
King's ſeal for the uſe of the province, 2 


Tux lieutent governor took no publick exception 
to any votes of the houſe this ſeſſion, which we mult 
preſume to be owing to his apprehenſions that, in a ſhot 


matters of the ſame nature during Col. Shute's admin 

ſtration. Before the next ſeſſion of the general court 

(Oct. 23d) the agent Mr. Sanderſon tranſmitted wo 

257; l | | © ſpeaker, 

+ This was an equivocal expreſſion. It might be called me 
governor's private ſeal in contradiſtinction to the king's {\ 
of which he is the keeper, but it was uſed by the governor 463 
publick perſon, all military commiſſions, treaties, &c. being il 

the name of the governnor and under his own ſeal, by virtue 
of authority derived from the crown. Civil commiſſioners and 
other inflruments, in the king's name and with the governor! 
teſt, have the king's ſeal, appointed by him for the province, 
affi xed to them. Nu | 
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rcd .eaker, copy of the heads of complaint exhibited againſt 

0 ud be houſe tor encroaching "pon his PR 8 prevogative 

'refoln ſeven inſtances. 

ie pro « jſt, In their behaviour with reſpect: to the trees re- 

of th rved for maſts for the royal navy. | 

to th 2, Fox refuſing to admit the governor's negative 

dead of pon their choice of a ſpeaker, 

reſoln 3, ASSUMING power in the arne of days for 

ley de. aſting and thankſgiving. 

d ang 4th, Apen themſelyes to a diſtant. day by 

dat e beir own act. 

nt of 5th, DigmantLING forts and directing the artillery 
then, nd warlike ſtores to other-than the rt of the cap- 

ers and ain general or his order. | : 
— 6th, SUSPENDING military officers and refuſing their 

k, 7 

e right 1th, Avraniome committees of their own to direct 


and muſter his majeſty's forces. 


Tus houſe yoted the com complain: groundleſs, and or- 
dered one hundred pounds ſterling to be remitted San- 
derſon, to enable him to employ council to juſtify the 
proceedings of the houſe, The vote being ſent to the 
council was unanimouſly nonconcurred. _ 

Ing houſe then prepared an anſwer to the ſeveral 
articles of complaint and an adreſs to the king, to which 
they likewiſe defired the concurrence or approbation of 
the council, but they were diſapproved and ſent back 
vith a vote or meſſage that ** in faithfulneſs to the pro- 


— vince and from a tender regard to the houſe of repre- 
do the WY natives, the board cannot but declare and give as their 
Jeaker, opinion, that the anſwer is not likely to recommend this 


government and people to the grace and favor of his 
majeſty, but on the contrary, has a tendency to render 


nor urs obnoxious to the royal at ialure.?. --- 

ys Tus houſe, however, ordered the anſwer and addreſs 
I v be ſigned by the ſpeaker and forwarded to Mr. * 
reer i erſon, to be improved as they ſhould order. 

o viace, | Tun 5 
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7. Taz council, thereupon prepared a ſeperate acht 


preſent circumſtanees of affairs, ſome better methal 
| 3 be taken than an abſolute juſtification.” They as in 
ha 


complaint, except that of the ſpeaker, and did all in thei 


therefore their duty as well as intereſt to ſend ſome ſult 


| vote paſſed in council inſtead of it. The liberries and 
dmg = of his majeſty's good ſubjects of this province 


that may be in defence of the fame, and whereas Jer 


to his majeſty and tranſmitted it to the governor, Is thc 


nonconcurrence of council, with theſe meaſures of ths yy his 


houſe, was reſented and the houſe deſired to know whx 
part of their anſwer had a tendency to render the 90 
vernment and people obnoxious. Here the council, yey 

rudently, avoided engaging in controverſy with the 
1 lt was not their deſign to enter into a detail harte 
but only to intimate their opinion, that conſidering thy 


ſnewn their diſſatisfaction with the conduct of the 
houſe, in every article which furniſned matter for the 


power to prevent them, but, now this conduct was in. 

ached, the arguments uſed by the council in a diſpute 
with the houſe might be ſufficient. to juſtify the coundd 
and ſet their conduct in an advantageous light, but they 
would ſtrengthen and increaſe the prejudice againſt the 
country in general. This was an inſtance; of publi 
ſpirit worthy of imitation. | „ 


Tur houſe then ilulved ce that being apprehenſi 
that the liberties and privileges of the people are ſtruck 
at by governor Shute's memorial to his majeſty, ix 


able perſon or perſons from hence, to uſe the bell 
method that may be to defend the conſtitution and 
charter privileges.” They had no power over ths 
freaſury, without the panel and therefore ſent this vote 
for concurrence, but it was refuſed and the following 


ing in danger, at this preſent critical conjuncture of 
our public affairs at the court of Great-Britain, and it 
being our duty as well as intereſt to uſe the beſt method 


miah Dummer, Efq; the agent of this court, is a pee 
— 4 ry . 


— Y 
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f great knowledge and long xperience in the affairs 1924; 
\f the province, and has greatly merited of this people, 


of the AS; his printed defence of the charter, and may reaſona- 
7 wha ily be ſuppoſed more capable of ſerving us, in this exi- 
he pocnce, than any perſon that may be ſent from hence, 
ven roted, that the ſaid Mr. agent Dummer be directed to 
th the ppear in behalf of the province, for the defence of the 
detail, harter, according to ſuch inſtructions as he ſhall receive 
ng the om this court.” This vote plainly intimated, that by 
nethod late conduct of the houſe the charter of the province 
They 35 in danger, but the houſe ſeem to have overlooked it 
of the d concurred with an amendment, that Mr. Sanderſon 
for the d a perſon ſent from hence be joined with Mr. Dum- 


ner.” The council agreed, that a perſon ſhould! be 
nt home, but refuſed to join Sanderſon. Before the 
ouſe paſſed upon this'amendment, they made a further 
rial to obtain an independency of the council and voted, 
at there ſhould be paid out of the treaſury, to the 
xeaker of the houſe, three hundred pounds ſterling, to 
e applied as the houſe ſhould order. Near three weeks 
ere ſpent in altercations upon this ſubject, between the 
ouncil and the houſe, at length it was agreed that one 


Jundred pounds ſhould be at the difpoſal of the houſe. 
ſtruck d two hundred to be paid to ſuch agents as ſhould be 
y, u oſen by the whole court. The houſe were in arrears to 
ne ſult 


anderſon, which they wanted this money to diſcharge, 
d then were gontent to drop hirh.* pars, re 


on and | PETE 
per the Tun 
nis yore | have a paper which I ſuppoſe was given to the lords chief 
lowing juſtices and the attorney and ſollicitor general, before the 
ries and draught of the province charter was ſettled,” and which con- 
rovince tains a variety of propoſals. for alterations and additions, each 
f of which are marked in the margin with a hand that teſembles 
ture 0 dir George Treby's, ſome are ſaid to be already done, others 
and marked Dy. ſome intended, and ſome 1 be propoſed, among 
nethods the latter 1 find the following. The aſſembly or repreſenta- 
as Jere- uves of the people to have power to appoint. and maintain” 


agents on their behalf in England, allowing them fix hondred _ 


thereunto.““ 


* 


pounds per annum, though the govgrnor ſhould not conſent 1 | 
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172. Tux manner of chuſing civil officers had been by 4 
784: joint vote or ballot of council and houſe. This piye, 3 
Treat advantage to the houſe who are four times the num. 
For of the board. But to be more ſure of the perſon the 
majority of the houſe were fond of, they choſe M. 
Cooke for agent and ſent the vote to the board for con. 
currence. The council non-concurred and inſiſted gg 
proceeding in the uſual way, which the houſe wen 
obliged to comply with. The choice, however, fell upon the 
ſame perſon and he ſailed for London the 18th of January, 
Cor. Weſtbrook with 230 men ſet out from KeneM 
beck the 11th February this year, with ſmall veſſels an 
whale-boat, and ranged the coaſt, as far eaſt as Mount 
Deſart. Upon his return, he went up Penobſcot ti 
where, about 32 miles from the anchoring place of the 
tranſports, he diſcovered the Indian caſtle or fortre | 
walled with ſtockadoes, about 70 feet in length and en 
in breadth, which incloſed 23 well finiſhed wigwa 
Without, was a church 60 feet long and 30 broad, ven 
. decently finiſhed within and without, alſo a very comme 
dious houſe in which the prieſt dwelt. All was deſerted 
and all the ſucceſs attending this expedition was thi 


burning the village. The forces returned to St. Geo bout! 
the 2oth of March. rmiſ 
CaPpTain Harman was intended, with about 12 umpar 


men, for Norridgewock, at the ſame time, and ſet out 
6th Feb. but the rivers were ſo open and the ground emma 
full of water, that they could neither paſs by water, n T 
land and, having with great difficulty reached to the up 
per falls of Amaſcoggin, they divided into ſcouting: bac 
parties and returned without ſeeing any of the enemy. 
An attempt was made to engage the ſix nations ang 
the Scatacook Indians in the war, and commiſſioners 
were ſent to Albany impowered to promiſe a bounty fe 
every ſcalp if they would go out againſt the enemy, b . 
they had no further ſucceſs than a propoſal to ſend ir: Ha 
large number of delegates to Boſton, | the ſat 
. ru. 


* William Tailer and Spencer Phips, Eſq'rs. 


— 
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Tu commiſſioners for Indian affairs in Albany had 23. 
the command of the fix nations and would not have 
uffered them to engage in war if they had inclined to it. 


The Maſſachuſets commiſſioners were amuſed and a 
M. on was drawn from the government in valuable preſents 
con. ¶ do ro purpoſe. No leſs than ſixty three Indians came to 
d o dodon, Auguſt 21ſt, the general court then ſitting. A 


formal conference was held with them, in the pre- 


= CY 
rr td n 


on thence of the whole court, but the delegates would not 
nuary arolve their principals in war; if any of their young men 
Rene. inclined to go out, with any parties of the Engliſh, they 
ls were at liberty and might do as they pleaſed. Two 


| 

| 

| 

young fellows. offered their ſervice and were ſent down. | 
t tei fort Richmond on Kenebeck river. Capt. Heath the | 
ommander ordered his enfign (Coleby) and three of the 4 

garriſon to go up the river with them. After they had | 
| 

| 


! 

| 
and n eled a league from the fort they judged by the ſmell 9 
2 WAL f fire, that a party of the enemy. muſt be near. The | 
d, ver Mohawks would go no further until they were ſtrength- i 
omme | by more men and ſent to the fort tor a whaleboat, | 
elertec th as many men as ſhe could carry. Thirteen men | 
vas ti ſent and, ſoon after they had joined the firſt party, | 


bout thirty, of the enemy appeared and, after a ſmart 1 
kirmiſh, fled to their canoes, carrying off two of their 
ut 12 Smpany dead or ſo badly wounded as to be unable to | 
ak, and leaving their packs behind. Coleby, who | 


= i — 


ammanded the party, was killed and two others wound- | 
et, nahe The Mohawks had enough of the ſervice and 
buld not be prevailed on to tarry any longer and were 
nt back to Boſton. a N A GS. 41, 
MALL parties of the enemy kept the frontiers 'in- 
100s a0 itant terror and now and then met with ſucceſs. 
ed ls April, they killed and took eight perſons at Scar- 
un) "zh and Falmouth. ' Among the dead, was the 
0 ant of the fort, Chubb, whom the Indians took to be | 
o ſend e. Harman and no leſs than 15 of them aimed at him, 
the ſame time, and lodged eleven bullets in his body. 
is was lucky for the reſt, many more eſcaping to — 
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. 2935 fort than would otherwiſe have done. In May, they De 

Eilled two at or near Berwick, one at Wells and two ti. for 

yelling between York and Wells. In June, they came toc 

to Roger Dering's garriſon, at Scarborough, killed his wa 

= wife and took three of his children, as they were picking PR 

| | berries, and killed two other perſons; In July, Domini. hel 

= cus Jordan, a principal inhabitant and proprietor of Saco, cie 
wWuas attacked in his field, by five Indians, but keeping 

his gun conſtantly preſented, without firing, they did not 

care to cloſe in with him and after receiving three on. 

wounds he recovered the garriſon. In Auguſt, the ene: and 

my Le weſtward and, the 1gth killed two men at Du 
Northfield and, the next day, a father and four of his 

ſons, making hay in a meadow at Rutland, were ſurprized | 

by about a dozen Indians. The father eſcaped in the ſr 

buſhes, but the four ſons fell a prey to the enemy. Mr, Th 

Willard, the miniſter of Rutland, being abroad, armec wal 

fell into their hands alſo, having killed one and woundec bac 

another before he was ſlain himſelf, The laſt of the Mc 

month, they killed a man at Cochecho and killed or car ſon 

ried away another at Arundel. The eleventh of October diſ 

about 70 of the enemy attacked the blockhouſe above Inc 

Northfield and killed and wounded four 'or five of the * 

Engliſh. Col. Stoddard marched immediately with 50 Mc 

men from Northampton to reinforce Northfield, g met bly 

belonging to Connecticut having been drawn off the da vob 

before. Juſtice ſnhould be done to the government « N 

Connecticut. Their frontiers were covered by th 

Maſſachuſets and, if they had not contributed to . * - 

charge of the war, it was not probable that the Mal in 

chuſets people would have drawn in and left Connecticu ar 

frontiers expoſed. Nevertheleſs, they generally, ba 

the requeſt of the Maſſachuſets, ſent forces, every. Jes ha 

during the ſummer, in this and former wars, and pal gr 

their wages, the proviſions being furniſhed by th Aug 

| govern „ f . N anime an 

lux October, the enemy ſurprized one Cogſwell an 15 


a boat's crew which were with him at Mount Deſar 


* 
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December 25th, ' about / ſixty Indians laid ſiege to the 
fort at Muſcongus or St. 
took two of the garri 


who informed them the fort 


George's, They ſurprized and 


* 


1723 


was in a miſerable condition, but the chief officer there, 


— Kennedy, bei 
held out until Col. | 
cient to ſcatter the beſiegers and put them to flight. 


f 7 


a bold reſolute man, the garriſon 


W 


eſtbrook arrived, with force ſuffi- 


21 113353 21d 30 on an nie eee 
Tuis ſummer alſo, July, 1 4th, the Indians ſurprized 


one Capt. Watkins, who was on a fiſhing voyage at Canſo, 


. 
9 


and killed him and three or four of his family upon 


Durell's illaſc. 


- 


Dovct.ass and other writers applaud the admini- . 
tration for conducting this war with great ſkill. 


The French could not join the Indians, as in former 


wars. Parties of the 1 ny kept upon the match, 


backwards and forwards, but ſaw no Indians, Capt. 


Moulton went up to Norridgewock and brought 'away 


ſome books and papers of the jefuit Ralle, whi 


diſcovered that the French were the inſtigators of the 


Indians to the war, but he ſaw none of the enemy. He 

came off without deſtroying their houſes and church. 

Moulton was a diſcreet, as well as brave, man, and proba- 

bly imagined this inſtance of his moderation would pro- 

voke, in the Indians, the like ſpirit towards the Engliſh. 
Vol. II. X | oe 


Doctor Increaſe Mather, * who made a conſiderable figure in 
the firſt part of our hiſtory, died at Boſton Auguſt 23d. 1723, 


TRR 


in the 85th year of his age. He had been a preacher 66 years, 


and a miniſter of the ſame church 62 years together, was many 
years preſident of Harvard college, but d hamſelf moſt 


conſpicuous in the character of agent, for the province in Bug- 


land, where his labours and ſervices for ſeveral years were very 
great and his reward very ſmall. n en e 


Augut 29. A Nipmog Indian, John Quittamug; chme to Boſton 
and was entertained by ſeveral gentlemen who- accounted him 
2 great prodigy. Forty years before, he had been remarked 


as an old Indian and muſt now have been above 112/years of 
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rmer part of it, and our loſſes, upon the whole, ex- 
ceeded thoſe of the enemy; but a ſucceſsful ſtroke or 
two againſt them, in the courſe of the year, made them 
weary of war and were the means of an accommodation. 
The 23d of March they killed Stnith, ſerjeant of 
the fort at Cape Porporſe. In April one Mitchell was 
killed at Black- point and two of his ſons taken, and about 
the ſame time John Felt, William Wormwell and Fhe. 
nezer Lewis were killed at a ſaw mill on Kennebeck 
river, and one Thomfon at Berwick met with the fame 
fate in May, and one of his children was, carried into 
captivity, another child was ſcalped and left on the 
nd for dead, but ſoon after was taken up and carried 

1 5 alive. In the ſame month, they killed elder Knock, 


1 at Lamprey river, George Chapley and a young woman 
1 at r rer, as they were going home from public 
4 worſhip, and took priſoners a. man and chree boys at 
Kingſton. The beginning of June a ſcout of 30 men, 
. from Oyſter-river, were attacked before they left the 
houſes, and two men were ſhot down, The reft ran 
upon the Indians and put them to flight, leaving their 
packs and one of their company who was killed in the 
ſkirmiſh. One Engliſhman was killed and two taken pri- 
ners at Hatfield, another, with a friend Indian and their 
les were killed between Northfield and Deerfield. 


„ Tuis 


age. He conſtantiy affirmed that in the year 1630, upon a meſ- 
ſage from the Engliſh that they were in want of corn,” ſoon aſter 
their arrival, he went with, his father to Boſton and carried from 
the Nipmug country a buſhel and half of corn all the way upon 
his back, that there was then only one cellar began in the tows, 
and that ſomewhere near the common. He was in good health, 
his under ſtanding and memory intire, and travelled on foot 10 
miles a day. He lived near the town, of | Woodſtock His your- 
ney to Boſtan proved as fatal to him as old Thomas Part's Jour- 
ney to London, ſurviving it a very ſhort time after his return 
home, having been feaſted by ſome of the principal gentlemen 
here as Parr had been at London. | | 
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Tx1s month, news was brought to Boſton of the loſs 1724. 
of Capt. Joſiah Winſlow* and 13 of his company, 
belonging to the fort at St. George's river. There 
went out 17 men in two whaleboats, April 30. The 
Indians, it ſeems, watched their motions and waited. the 
moſt convenient time and place to attack them. The 
next day, as they were upon their return, they found 
themſelyes, on a ſudden, ſurrounded with 30 canaes; 
whoſe complement mult be an hundred Indians. They 
attempted to land, but were intercepted, and nothing re- 
mained but to ſell their lives as dear as they could. 
They made a gallant defence, and the bravery of their 
captain was, in an eſpecial manner, applauded. Every 
Engliſhman was killed. Three Indians, I ſuppoſe of 
thoſe called the Cape-Ann Indians, Who were of the 
company. made their eſcape and carried to the fort the 
melancholy „ 5 7911 dS 192rit hu apr 
ExcouRAGED- by this ſucceſs, ” the enemy made a 
ſtill greater attempt, by water, ſeized two ſhallops at the 
Iles of Shoals and, afterwards, other fiſhing "veſſels in 
other harbours and, among the reſt, a large ' ſchooner 
with two ſwivel guns, which they manned and cruized 
about the coaſt. A ſmall force was thought ſufficient 
to conquer theſe raw failors and the lieutenant governor 
commiſſioned Doctor Jackſon, of the province of Main, in 
a ſmall ſchooner with 20 men, and Silvanus Lakeman, of 
Iplwich, in a ſhallop with 16 men, to go in queſt of them: 
They ſoon came up with them and, not long after, re- 
turned with their rigging much damaged” by the ſwivel 
omg TOM ST eee 
* Capt. Winſlow was a youn gentleman who had juſt left the 
college, but having a mind formed for action, engaged in the 
ſervice of his country and loft his life. His father was then of 
the council, His grandfather, for many years, and his great 
grandfather for two years, were governors, of Plimouth — 2 
The latter, as we obſerved in the firſt part of our hiſtory, died a 
commiſſioner under Cromwell. General Winſlow, who had the 


command of the provincial forces at Fort Edward in 1757, is 
younger brother to Capt. Winſlow and poſſeſſes the fame mar- 


ual ſpitit. 
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guns, and Jackſon and ſeveral of his men wounded, and 
1724- could give no other account of the enemy than that they 
2 Ae. 07: : 


had gone into Penobſcot. e. O31 2 
” Tnz Seahorſe man of war Capt. Durrell, being then 
upon the Boſton ſtation, the heutenant, maſter and maſ. 
ter's mate, each of them toak the command of a ſmall 
veſſel with 30 men each, and went after the Indians, 
but, it's probable, they were ſoon tired of this new buſ.- 
neſs, for they were not to be found, nor do we meet with 
any further intelligence about them. They took 11 
veſſels, with 45 men, 22 of whom they killed, and car- 
ned*23 into captivity. . 
Ar Groton they: killed one man and left dead one of 
their own number. Auguſt 3d, they killed three; wound- 
ed'one and made another priſoner at Rutland. The btb, 
four of them came upon a ſmall houſe in Oxford, which 
was built under a hill. They made a breach in the roof 
and, as one of them was attempting to enter, he received 
a hot in his belly, from a courageous woman, the only 
rſon in the houſe, but who had two muſkets and two 
piſtols charged and was prepared for all four, but they 
thought fit to retreat carrying off the dead or wounded 
man. The 16th a man was killed at Berwick, another 
wounded and a third carried away. The 2 6th, one was 
killed and another wounded at Northampton and the 


27th, the enemy came to the houſe of John Hanſon, one 


of the people called quakers, at Dover, and Killed or 
carried away his wife, maid, and ſix children, the man 
himſelf being at the friends meeting 
Discoux AED with the ineffectual attempts to inter- 
cept the enemy, by parties of our forces marching upon 
the back of the frontiers, another expedition was reſolved 
upon, in order to ſurprize them in their principal village 
at Norridgewock. ck. toi 7: = 


. n oon 


* Hanſon went afterwards to Canada and redeemed bis vile, 
three of his children and the maid- Two of his ſons were 
| killed, a daughter of 17 years of age he was obliged to leave 18 

their hands. The Indians would permit him to ſee and converſe 
with her, but would not part with her upon any terms. Diſtreſſing 
caough | : 


- 


Nö 
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* 
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Fou companies, conſiſting in the whole of 208 men, 


to accompany our forces. The different accounts given 
by the French and Engliſh of this expedition may afford 
ſome entertainment. Charlevoix, who I ſuppoſe was 
about that time in Canada and might receive there or 
from thence the account given by the Indians themſelves, 
relates it in this manner. The 2 3d of Auguſt, 1724, 
eleven hundred men, part Engliſh, part Indians, came up 


to Norridgewock. The thickets, with which the Indian 


village was ſurrounded, and the little care taken by the 
inhabitants to prevent a ſurprize, cauſed that the enemy 
were not diſcovered, until the very inſtant when they 


made a general diſcharge of their guns and their ſhot 
had penetrated all the Indian wigwams. There were 
not above fifty fighting men in the village. Theſe took 

to their arms and ran out in confuſion, not with any _ 


expectation of defending the place againſt an enemy who 


were already in poſſeſſion, but to favor the eſcape of 


their wives, their old men and children, and to give 


them time to recover the other ſide of the river, of which 


the Engliſh had not then poſſeſſed themſelves. 

* THE noiſe and tumult gave father Rallẽ notice of 
the danger his converts were in. Not intimidated, he 
went to meet the enemy, in hopes to draw all their at- 


tention to himſelf and ſecure his flock at the. peril of his 


own life. He was not diſappointed. As ſoon as he 
appeared, the Engliſh ſet up a great ſhout, which was 


followed by a ſhower of ſhot, and he fell down dead near 


to a croſs which he had erected in the midſt of the vil- 


lage, ſeven Indians, who accompanied him to ſhelter 


him with their own bodies, falling dead round about 
him. Thus died this kind ſnepherd, giving his life for 
his ſheep, after a painful miſſion of thirty, ſeven years. 
The Indians, who were all in the greateſt conſternation 


+ 12th old file 


were ordered up the riverKenebeck, under Capt. Harman, 72. 
Captain Moulton, Captain Bourn and lieutenant Bean. 
Three Indians of the {ix nations, were prevailed with 
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4, at his death; immediately took to flight and croſſed the 
tiver, ſome Wee and others fording. The enemy 


- were looking out for herbs and plants for healing the 


' tenderly and ſo juſtly beloved by them, they buried him 
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purſued them, until they had entered far into the w 
where they again gathered together to the number of an 
hundred and fifty. - Altho* more than two thouſand 
ſhot had been fired upon them, yet there were no more 
than thirty killed and fourteen wounded. The English, 
finding they had no body left to reſiſt them, fell firſt to 
pillaging and then burning the wigwams. They ſpared 
the church, ſo long as was neceſſary for their ſhamefully 
rofaning the facred veſſels and the adorable body of 
eſus Chriſt, and then ſet fire to it. At length they 
withdrew, with fo great precipitation that it was rather a 
fight, and they ſeemed to be ſtruck with à perfect 
panick. The Indians immediately returned to their 


village, where they made it their firſt care to weep over 


the body of their holy miſſionary, whilſt their women 


wounded. They found him ſhot in a thouſand places, 
ſcalped, his ſkull broke ro pieces with the blows of hat- 
chets, his mouth and eyes full of mud, the bones of his 
legs fractured and all his members mangled an hundred 
different ways. Thus was a prieſt treated in his miſſion, 
at the foot of a croſs, by thoſe very men who have {6 
ſtrongly exaggerated the pretended inhumanity of our 
Indians, who have never made ſuch carnage upon the 
dead bodies of their enemies. After his converts had 
raiſed up and oftentimes kiſſed the precious remains, ſo 


in the fame place where, the evening before, he had cele- 
brated the ſacred myſteries, namely, where the altar ftood, | 
before the church was burnt.” 9 | 
Besipes the great error in the number of the 
Engliſh forces, there are many embelhſhments in this 
relation in favor of the Indians and injurious to the 
Engliſh, - Not fatisfied with the journal alone which | 


* He muſt mean men, women and children, if there were but 59 
fighting men in all, 18 n 
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ton as minute and circumſtantial an account as he cou 
give of this affair. 

Tus forces left Richmond fort, on Kennebeck river, 
the 8th of Auguſt, O. S. The gth, they arrived at 
Taconick, 5 55 they left their whaleboats, with a 
lieutenant and 40 of the 208 men to guard them. 
With the remaining forces, the 10th, they began their 
march, by.land, for Norridgewock. The ſame evening, 
they dee and fired u en two Indian women, one 
of them, the daughter of the well known Bomazeen, 
they killed, the vB his wife, they took priſoner. 
From her they received a full account of the ſtate of 
Norridgewock. The 12th, a little after noon, they 
came near to a village. It was ſuppoſed that part of 
the Indians might wa at their corn-fields, 1 0 were at 
ſome diſtance, and, therefore, was thought proper to 
divide this ſmall army. Harman, with about 80 men, 
choſe to go by the way of the fields, and Moulton, with 
as many more, were left to march ſtrait to the village, 
which about 3 o'clock ſuddenly © ned upon them. 
There was not an Indian to be ſeen, being all in- their 
wiewams, Our men were ordered to advance ſoftl) 
and to keep. a profound ſilence. At length, an Indian 
came out of one of the wigwams 5 as he was 
making water, looked round him and diſcovered the 
Engliſn cloſe upon him. He immediately gave the war 
whoop and ran in for his gun, The whole village, 
conſiſting of about 60 warriors, beſides old men, women 
and chin took the alarm, and the warriors ran to 
meet the Engliſh, the reſt fled, to fave their lives. 
Moulton, inſtead of ſuffering his men to fire at random 
rough the wigwams, charged every. man not to fire, 
upon pain of death, until the Indians had diſcharged 
heir guns. It happened as he expected; in their ſup- 
755 they overſhot the Engliſh and not a man was hurt. 
be Engliſh then diſcharged in their turn and made 
reat laughter, but every man ſtill Kept his rank. 
X 4 We of} 


was given in by Capt. Harman, I took from Capt. Moul- 1744. 
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1724. The Indians fired a ſecond volley and immediately. f 
724. 11 "5102080 Ne V fled 
towards the river. Some jumped into their canoes, but 
had left their paddles in their houſes, others took to 
ſwimming and ſome of the talleſt could ford the river, 
which was about 60 feet over, and, the waters being low, 
it was no where more than ſix feet deep. The Englih 
purſued, ſome furniſhed themſelves ' with paddles and 
took the Indian canoes which were left, others waded 
into the river. They ſoon drove the Indians from their 
canoes, into the river, and ſhot them in the water, and 
they conjectured that not more than fifty of the whole 
village landed on the other ſide, and that ſome of them 
were killed before they reached the woods,” 
The.Engliſh, then, returned to the rown, Where they | 

found the jeſuir, in one of the wigwams, firing upon a 
few of our men, who had not purſued after the enemy, 
He had an Engliſh boy in' the wigwam with him, about 
14 years of age, who had been taken about 6 months 
before. This boy he ſhot through the thigh and, 
afterwards ſtabbed in the body, but, by the care of the 
ſurgeons, he recovered. I find this act of cruelty in 
the account given by Harman upon oath. Moulton 
had given orders not io kill the jeſuit, but, by his firing 
from the wigwam, one of our men being wounded, a 
lieutenant, Jaques, ſtove open the door and ſhot him 
through the head. Jacques excuſed himſelf to his com- 
manding officer, alledging that Ralle was loading his'gun, 
when he entered the wigwam, and declared that he 
would neither give nor take quarter. Moulton allowed 
that ſome anſwer was made by Ralle which provoke 
Jaques, but doubted whether it was the ſame as reported, 
and always expreſſed his diſapprobation of the action 
Mog, a famous old chief among the Indians, was ſhut up 
in another wigwam and firing from it killed one of the 
three Mohawks. His brother was ſo enraged that he 
broke down the door and ſhot Mog dead. The Engliſh, 
in their rage, followed and killed the poor ſquaw and two 
helpleſs children. Having cleared the Village of tt 
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emy, they then fell to plundering and deſtroying the 4. 
— The Hande! of an Indian town coniſted Fe 
but a little corn, it being not far from' harveſt, a' few 
blankets, kettles, guns, and about three barrels of pow- 
der, all which was brought away. New- England puri- 
cans thought it no ſacrilege ta take the plate from an 
dolatrous roman catholic church, which I ſuppoſe was 
all the profaneneſs offered to the ſacred veſſels. © There 
were ſome expreſſions of zeal againſt idolatry, in breaking 
the crucifixes and other imagery which were found 
there.“ The church itſelf, a few years before had 
been built by carpenters from New-England. ' Beaver 
and other Indian furs and ſkins ſer up the church, and a 
zeal againſt a falſe religion deſtroyed the ornaments of it. 

HarMAN and the men who went to the corn-fields 
did not come up till near night, when the action was 
over, They all of both parties, lodged in the wig- 
wams, keeping a guard of 40 men, the next morning, 
they found 26 dead bodies, beſides that of the Faun. | 
and had one woman and three children priſoners. 
Among the dead were Bomazeen, Mog, Job, Carabeſett, 
Wiſſememet, and Bomazeen's ſon in law, all noted war- 
riors, They marched early for Taconick, being in 
ſome pain for their men and whaleboats, but found all 
fate. Chriſtian, one of the Mohawks, was! ſent, or of 
his own accord returned, after they had began their 
march, and ſet fire to the wigwams and to the church 
and then joined the company again. The 16th they all 
arrived at Richmond fort. Harman went to Boſton with 
the ſcalps, and, being the chief in command, was made a 
| sf El Cats Gs > lieutenant 


* When Sir Edmund Andros was governor, in 1688, in a voyage 
eaſtward in the Roſe frigate,” he put into Penobſcot, and find- 
ing that Caſtine had fled: he entered his houſe and ſeized 
and brought away a quantity of arms, ammunition and goods, 
which were lodged there forſupplics to the Indian enemy, but 
an altar with pictures and other ornaments he left - untouched. . 
This might cauſe ſuſpicions of his being a favorer, of popery, \ 
. good proteſtant would not have been culpable for the ſame | 
1 ernels, : ; ; - a % 
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lieut. colonel for an exploit in which Moulton was the 
principal actor, who had no diſtinguiſhing reward, except 
the applauſe of the country in general. This has often 
been the caſe in much more important ſervice. The Nor. 
ridgewock tribe never made any figure ſince this blow. 
EncouRAGED by this ſucceſs, Col... Weſtbrook was 
ordered to march with 300 men acroſs from Kennebeck 
to Penobſcot, which he performed with no other ad- 
vantage than exploring the country which, before, was 
little known. Other parties were ordered up Amaſe. 
conti Amareſcoggin, and a ſecond attempt was made 
upon Norridgewock, but no Indians were to be found, 
Tur frontiers, however, continued to be infeſted, 
September the 6th, an Engliſh party of fourteen went 
from Dunſtable in ſearch of two men who were mi 


About 30 Indians lay in wait and ſhot down fix and 


took three priſoners. A ſecond party went out and loſt 
two of their number. The weſtern frontier ſeems to 
have been better guarded, for, although often alarmed, 
they were leſs annoyed. 3 

Tue government increaſed the premium for Indian 
ſcalps and captives to one hundred pounds. This en- 
couraged John Lovewell to raiſe a company of volun- 
teers to go out upon an Indian hunting, January sth. 


he brought to Boſton a captive and a ſcalp, both which 


he met with above 40 miles beyond Winnepeſiaukee 
lake. Going out a ſecond time, he diſcovered ten In- 
dians round a fire, all aſleep. He ordered part of his 
company to fire, who killed three, the other ſeven, 
as they were riſing up, were ſent to reſt again by the 
other part of the company reſerved for that purpoſe. 
The ten ſcalps were brought to Boſton. 3d of March. 
Emboldened by repeated ſucceſs, he made a third attempt 
and went out with 33 men. Upon the 8th of May, they 
a © _ 
+ Capt. Moulton, afterwards, was, many years together à mem- 
ber of the council, colonel of a regiment in the expedinon do 
Cape Breton in 1745, and with reputation ſuſtained the fri 
military and civil offices in the county of Vork. He died at 
York, in the year 1765. | «HOST 


* 


covered an Indian upon a point of land which joined 
- great pond or lake. They had ſome ſuſpicion that 
he was ſet there to'draw them into a ſnare and that there 
muſt be many Indians near, and therefore laid down 
their packs, that they might be ready for action, and then 


Indian they had ſeen. The fellow remained, although 
it was certain death to him and when the Engliſh came 
within gun ſhot, diſcharged his piece, which was loaded 
with beaver ſhot, and wounded Lovewell and one of his 
men, and then immediately fell himſelf and was ſcalped. 
His name ought to have been tranſmitted as well as that 


rational grounds, to fave his country, 


o 


convenient for their own purpoſe. - One of the Indians 
being diſcovered, the reſt, being about 80, roſe, yelled 
ind fired and then ran on with their hatchets with great 
fury, The Engliſh - retreated to the pond to 
their rear and although ſo unequal in numbers, conti- 
med five or fix hours till night came on. Captain 
Lovewell, his. heutenant Farwell, and enſign Robins 


ft dead on the ſpot. Sixteen eſcaped and returned 
unhurt, but were obliged to leave eight of their wound- 


laved with great bravery and ſcalped one Indian in the 
teat of the action, but periſhed himſelf for want of relief. 
One of the eight, afterwards, came into Berwick and 
nother to Saco, This misfortune diſcouraged ſcalping 
parties, But Indians as well as Engliſh, wiſhed to be at 
peace. After Ralle's death, they were at liberty to 
blow their inclinations. The Penobſcot tribe, how- 
cr, being beſt diſpoſed, were farſt founded. An Indian 
toſtage and a captive were permitted, upon their parole, 
v go home in the winter of 1724, and they came back 
0 
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1725. 


marched near two miles round the pond to come at the 


of M. Curtius who jumped into the gulf or chaſm, upon 


Tur Indians who lay concealed, ſeized all the 
Engliſh packs, and then waited their return at a place 


ure 
were ſoon mortally wounded and, with five more, were 


ed companions in the woods without proviſions, their 
chaplain, Mr, Fry of Andover, - was one, who had be- 
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to the fort at St. George's the gth of February, accom. 
panied with two of the tribe, one a principal ſachem or 
chief, They brought an account that, at a meeting of 
the Penoblcots, it was agreed to make propoſals of peace. 


8725. 


The fachem or chief was ſent back, with. the other en 
Indian, and promiſed to return in 23 days and bring a _ 

' depuration, to conſiſt of ſeveral other-chiefs, with him, 1 
but Capt. Heath, having gone out upon a march from : 
Kennebeck, acroſs the country, to Penobſcot, fell upon ifre 
a deſerted village of about 50 Indian houſes, which he 15 
burned, but ſaw none of the inhabitants. The Indians, an 

: who went from St. George's, knew nothing of this * 
action until they came home, and it ſeems to have dif. va 
couraged them from returning according to their pro. 71 
miſe, and the treaty, by this means, was retarded. But he 
n new intimations, m June following, John 'Stoddard * 
and John Wainwright, Eſq's; were commiſſioned by the A l 
Heutenant governor and ſent down to St. George's, to * 
treat with ſuch Indians as ſhould come in there and ſetit 48 
preliminaries of peace. KOT en E Geo 
A ceſſation of arms was agreed upon? and four de- bon 

le gates came up, ſoon after, to Boſton and ſigned a treaty Wer 
8 VVV "bu 
® The treaty had like to have been prevented by the indiſcretie * 
of the crew of an Engliſh ſloop, July 9th, as Caſtin was at * 
anchor near Neſkett, in a ſmall bark, with an Indian boy and 0 
an Engliſh lad, Samuel Traſk of Salem, whom Caſtin had prov 

| deemed from the Indians. The Engliſh firing upon the bark} affor 
Caſtin was obliged to quit her and with his two boys fled inta othe 

the woods. The maſter of the Engliſh veſſel called to him ang th 
engaged to do him no harm, if he would come back and trade the 
with him, which was his baſineſs there, and not only kept off hoy] 


à2 white flag but ſent him a paſſport or ſafe conduct in writing were 
Having by theſe aſſurances drawn him aboard his veſſels agaif 
with the two boys, they ſecured the captive! and! told Caſti 
they would give bim à bag of biſcuit for the ranſom of the 
captive, but that the veſſel and every thing on board was lawfu 
prize. He was obliged, with bis Indian, to quit the veſſel 
Which he was told was a favor, and it ſeems was ſoon repentet 
of, for one of the Engliſh ſeized the Indian, upon which Calli | 
fired and ſhat tie Engliſhman dead, and then made his eſcap 
5 with the Indian into the woods. Caftin's titty to Mr. Daune h 08 
23 July 1725. | 
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peace, and, the next year, the lieutenant governor in , 
: on, attended by . the court and others, * 
and the lieutenant governor of New-Hampſhire, with 
gentlemen from that province, | ratified the lame at Fal- 
mouth in Caſco- bay. This treaty: has been applauded 
15 the moſt judicious which has ever been made with the 
Indians. A long peace ſucceeded it. - ee bod 
Taz pacific temper of the Indians, for many. years 
after, cannot be attributed to any peculiar. excellency in 
this treaty, there being no articles in it of any impor- 
tance, differing from former treaties. It was owing/to 
the ſubſequent acts of government in conformity to the 
treaty, The Indians had long been extremely defirous 
of trading houſes to ſupply them with neceſſaries and to 
uke off their furs, ſkins, &c. This was promiſed by 
governor Shute, at a conference, but the general court, 
2t that time, would make no proviſion for the perfor- 
mance. Mr. Dummer promiſed the ſame thing. The 
court, then, made proviſion for trading houſes at St. 
George's, Kenebeck and Saco rivers, and the Indians 
ſoon found that they were ſupplied with goods upon 
better terms than they could have them from the 
French, or even from private Engliſh traders. Acts or 
kus were made, at the ſame time, for reſtraining private 
rade with the Indians, but the ſupplies, made by the 
province at a cheaper rate than private traders could 
afford, would have broke up their trade without any 
other proviſion, and laws would have ſignified little 
without that. Mr. Dummer engaged. that the Indians 
hould be ſupplied with goods at as cheap rates as they 
vere fold in Boſton. I his was afterwards conſtrued 
lvorably for the government. The goods, being bought 
by wholeſale, were ſold to the Indians at the retail price, 
f Beſides Mr. Dummer, lieut. governor. of Maſſachuſets, John 
Wentworth, Eſq; lieut. governor of New-Hampſhire, and Paul 


Maſcarene, Eſq; one of the council and a commiſſioner of the 
government of Nova-Scotia, were parties to this treaty.” 


his eſc2pl s 
Pan” asber 1725 died ar Ipfwich Samdbel Appleton, Elgg of the 


council. 


— 
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1726. in Boſton, and a ſeeming profit, by the 


account, accrued to the government ; bur, when the 


charge of trading houſes, truckmaſters, garriſons, and 
a veſſel employed in tranſporting goods was deducted 
the province was ſtill a tributary to the Indians ever, 
year. However, it was allowed to be a well judged 
meaſure, tended to preſerve peace and was more 
table than if a certain penſion had been every year paid 
for that purpoſe. = iris og done”. » 
DzrzcaTEs from all the tribes of Indians, parti. 
cularly the Norridgewocks, not having been preſent at 
this firſt treaty, another was thought neceſſary the next 
Jer; when the former was renewed. and ratified; It 
as moſt acceptable to the Indians to hold their treaties 
near their own ſettlement and, in a proper ſeaſon of the 
year, it was an agreeable tour to the governors or com- 
manders in chief and the gentlemen accompanying 
them. | R err 
Io bring this war to a cloſe,” we have paſſed over 
the other affairs of the government for a year or two 
paſt.” Soon after Mr. Cooke's arrival in London, go- 
vernor Shute exhibired a_ ſecond memorial againſt the 
houſe of repreſentatives, for matters tranſacted after he 
left the province. The principal articles of complaint 
were the ſeveral orders relative to the forts and forces, 
which, he ſays, the houſe had taken out of the hands of 
the lieut. governor, and the affront offered to the lieut 
vernor in ordering his ſal to be effaced upon the 
delt of wampum. Several other things ſeem to be 
brought in to increaſe the reſentment againſt them, "as 
their chafing Mr. Cooke, who had been at the head of 
all the meafures complamed of in the firſt memorial, 
for their agent; their refuling to confer with the coun- 
cil upon a money bill; their endeavoring by their votes 
to leſſen the members of the council in the eſteem oſ 
the people; their withholding his falary in his abſence; 
and their aſſuming more and more the authority of 
government into their hands, The council, in this 
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negative to the vote for chuſing Mr. Cocke, and yet, 
afterwards, joined in election with the houſe,” hen they 
had reaſon to ſuppoſe, by the great ſuperiority of the 
houſe in number, that he would be the perſon. 

Ma. agent Dummer, who was to act 1 with 
Mr. Cooke, made an attempt to reconcile the governor 
to him, but he refuſed to ſee him, and the attempt of- 
ſended Mr. Cooke alſo and occaſioned warm diſcourſe 
detween him and Dummer, which cauſed the latter to 


hewn him a private inſtruction r the heuſe, by 
which their defence againſt the charge of invading 
the royal prerogative was committed to Mr. Cooke and 
Mr. Sanderſon, to the excluſion of Mr. Dummer. 
Arrzx divers hearings 3 the ſubject matter of 
the complaints, the report 
general, of the lords — and, finally the deter- 
mination of his majeſty in council, were all * 
vthe houſe of repreſentatives s 
Tus ſeveral acts or votes of the houſe relative to 
the king's woods, and to the forts and fortes ſeem to 
have been generally deemed indefenſible, the agents 
were adviſed to acknowledge them to be ſo, and it was 
o far relied upon, that they would be ſo acknowledged 
n the province, as that no ſpecial proviſion was thought 
necefſary for the regulation of their future conduct, the 
charter being expreſs and clear. But the governor's 
power to negative the ſpeaker and the time for which 
the houſe might adjourn were points not ſo certain. 


the ſeals. oy this charter, the power of the governor 


wo days. With reſpect to the latter, perhaps, this new 


governar 


* 
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memorial, are alſo complained” of, they having put their ;725, 


refuſe to act in concert, eſpecially as Mr. Cooke had 


he attorney and follicitor 
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What was called an explanatory charter was therefore 
tought neceflary, and ſuch a charter 1 15 


o negative a ſpeaker is expreſsly declared, and the 
power of the houſe to adjourn themſelves is limited to 


has may progery 3 be Nen N the 
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© | $526, governor having the power, by the principal charter 
* adjourning the aſſembly and yet, — he nature w/w 
thing, it was neceſſary that the houſe; a part of that af. 
ſembly, ſhould have the power of adjourning themſelves 
for a longer or ſhorter timo; but the power of negativ. 
ing a ſpeaker ſoems to be a new article, wherein the 
charter is ſilent; ſo that whatever right it might be ap. 
prehended the king had to explain his on patents, where 
there Was ambiguity, yet when an alteration” is to be 
made in the charter, or a new rule eſtabliſhed in any point 
wherein the charter 1s ſilent, the acceptance of the people, 
perhaps, is neceſſary. This ſeems to have been the rea- 
_ ton of leaving it to the option of the general court, ei- 
ther to accept or refuſe the explanatoty charter. It was 
intimated at the ſame time that, if the charter ſhould be 
refuſed, the whole controverſy: between the governo 
and the houſe of repreſentatives would be carried befor 
the parliament. Had the two points mentioned in the 
explanatory charter, or the conduct of the hauſe relative 
to them, been all that was to be carried into parliament 
the general court, probably, would not have accepted thi 
charter. They would have urged that it was not certa 
that a houſe of commons would have determined that 
the. king, by his govetnor, had a right to negative 
the ſpeaker of a houſe of repreſentatives in the colonies 
eſpecially as the attorney general had inferred th 
right from the right of negativing the ſpeaker. of thi 
houſe of commons; but it was their misfortune thal 
in the other articles of complaint the houſe was gene 
rally condemned in England, the miniſtry were highly 
incenſed and it was feared the conſequence of a parlia 
nientary enquiry would be an act to vacate the chatte 
the province. The temper of the houſe was much 
changed and, although there were ſeveral member 
who had been active in all the meaſures which brougit 
this difficulty upon the country, ſtill reſolute to riqui 
all, rather than by their own act give up any one pri 
lege, yet a major vote was carried in the houle i 
| © ©» accepung 
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one to imagine it rather the grant of a favor than the  * 
deprivation of a right.“ It has been ſaid that the Engliſh 
are Iſlanders and therefore inconſtant. Tranſplanted to 
the continent they are, nevertheleſs, Engliſhmen. When 
we reflect upon the many inſtances of frequent ſudden 

changes, and from one extreme to the other, in ancient 
times, in the parliament of England, we may well enough 
expect, now and then, to meet with the like inſtances in 
the aſſemblies of the Engliſh colonies, This was the 
iſue of the unfortunate controverſy with governor Shute, 
unleſs we allow that it was the occaſion alſo of the con- 
troverſy with his ſucceſſor, which is not improbable; 
Tae governor was offended with Mr. Dummer, for 
receiving grants from the court made to him for his 
ſervice as commander in chief, it being expected that 
when the governor is abſent, with leave, his ſalary ſhould 
be continued, one half of which, by a royal inſtruction, 

is to be allowed to the lieutenant governor; but the houſe 
took a more frugal method and made grants, of little 
kd no THE 2 more 


— 


* January 15, 1728. | "ay pres 
2. 4 de houſe of repreſentatives, | | 
Warrtas his honot the lieutenant governor hath laid before this 
court in their preſent ſeſſion, for their acceptance, an explanatory 
charter received from his grace the Duke of Newcaſtle, with a 
copy of his majeſty's order in council concerning the fame, 
wherein his majeſty has been pleaſed'to-confirm the charter granted 
by their Late majeſties king William and queen Mary, in which 
former eharter there being no expreſs mention made relating to 
the choice of a ſpeaker and the houſe's power of adjourning, to 
both which points, in the ſaid explanatory charter, his majeſty 
has beer pleaſed to give particular directions, D 
We his majeſty's loyal and dutiful ſubjects, being defirous to bY 
ſignalize our duty and obedience, which we at all times owe 1 
to his moſt excellent majeſty, have and do hereby accept of 
the ſaid explanatory charter, and ſhall act in conformity thereto 
for the future, not doubting but that we ſhall thereby recom- | 
mend his majeſty's loyal and dutiful ſubjects, the inhabitants -—_- 
> to his further moſt gracious favor and pro- | 
tection: PIERS ne EY 8. | 4 


In council. Read and concurred. "#7 | 1 75 
| Fs | Conſented to. Wm. Dummer. 


| 
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. more than one half the governor's uſual ſalary, to the 
172" lieutenant governor immediately, any part of Which he 
could very ill afford to ſpate from his own ſupport. 
His pacific meaſures and accommodation or ſuſpenſion 
of ſome of the controverted points might be another 
cauſe of coldneſs, at leaſt, between the governor and him. ca 
AnoTHER affair occaſioned a mark of royal dif. 
pleaſure upon the lieutenant governor. Synods had been ca 
frequent under the firſt charter, either for ſuppreſſing an 
errors in principles, or immoralities in practice, or for 
eſtabliſhing or reforming church government and order, 
but under a. new charter no ſynod had ever been 
convened. A convention of miniſters had been, annually, ho 
held at the time for election of the council. This might 
have been in many reſpects uſeful, but it was thought 
could not have that weight for promoting any of the 
forementioned purpoſes which. a ſynod convened and, 
. 2 their reſult ratified by the government, would 
have. There were divers ancient members in both 
houſes who had not then loſt their affection for the 
platform, and an application? made by the miniſters for 
1 calling 
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To the very honorable William Dummer, Eſq; lieut. governor 
and commander in chief. To the honorable the councellors. 
To the honored the repreſentatives in the great and general 
court of his majeſty's province of the Maſſachuſets- bay aſſembled | 
and now fitting. A memorial and addreſs humbly preſented. 11 
At a general convention of miniſters from ſeveral parts of the pro- 

vince at Boſton, May 27, 1725. 
Conſidering the great and viſible decay of piety in the country 
and the growth of many miſcarriages, Which we fear may 
b have pravoked. the glorious Lord in a ſeries of various judg - 
ments de to diſtreſs us. yt; alſo the laudable 
example of our predeceſſors to recover and eſtabliſh the faith 
and offer of the goſpel in the churches and provide, againſt 
whatfimmoralities may threaten to impair them, in the way 0 


general ſynods convened for that purpoſe, and conſidering that th 

about forty five years have now rolled away fince theſe churches Ju 

have ſeen any ſuch conventions, It is humbly defired that the CC 

honored general court would expreſs their concern for the in- * pl 

CL tereſts of religion in the country, by calling the ſeveral * | b 


/ 
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called a ſynod was granted in council, but the houſe 152g. 
did not concur. Afterwards, by a vote of both houſes, 
it was referred to the next ſeſſion, to which the lieut. 
_ governor gave his conſent. Oppoſition was made by the 
epiſcopal miniſters, but a doubt of ſucceſs, in the province, 
cauſed them to apply in England, I ſuppoſe to the biſhop 
of London. The king being abroad, ah inſtruction 
came from the lords juſtices to ſurceaſe all proceedings 
and the lieutenant governor received a reprimand fir 
giving his conſent to a vote of reference and neglecting 
« to tranſmit an account of ſo remarkable a tranfaction. 
A ſtop was put to any further proceeding in the affair 
nor has any attempt for a ſynod been made fince. * © 
+4 5 Tux 


91 


in the province to meet by their paſtors and theffengers in a y- 
nod, and from thence offer their advice upon that weighty caſe 
which the circumſtances of the day do loudly call to be confider- 
ed. bat are the miſcarriages whereof we' have reaſon to © 
think the judgments of heaven, upon us, call us to be mort generally 

| ſenſible, and what may be the moſt twangelical and e z 4 expedite 
ents to put à ſtop anto thoſe or the like miſcarriages * This propo- 
al we humbly make in hopes that, if it be proſecuted, it may 
be followed with many defirable conſequences worthy the ſtudy of 
thoſe whom God has made and we are ſo happy to enjoy as the 
nurſing fathers of our churches, | . 

| | Cotton Mather, 


In the name of the miniſters + 
| aſſembled in their general convention. 
+ I muſt acquaint you that the biſhop of London has laid before 
the lords juſtices,a written authentic copy of our miniſters me- 
morial to the general court to impower them to meet and act in 
a ſynod, conſented to by the lieutenant governor, and their ex- 
cellencies are very much diſpleaſed with his conduct herein. It 
is thought here that the clergy ſhould not meet in ſo'public and 
authoritative a manner without the king's conſent as head of the 
church, and that it would be a bad precedent for diſſenters here — 
to aſk the ſame privilege, which if granted, would be a fort of . 
vying with the eſtabliſhed church. It has alſo been inſinuated * 
that this ſynod would have come to ſome reſolutions to the pre- 
judice of the church of England, if they had been permitted to 
convene. However this may be, it is certainly my duty to ap- 
* prize the aſſembly of it for their better direction in the approach- 
ing ſeflion, when, I ſuppoſe, the matter will be reſumed.” 
Dunmer's letter, 1/0 Sept, 1727. 
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$526. . Tas remainder of Mr. Dutmer's ſhort adthiniftrs 
| tion was eaſy to him. The war being over, the princi- 
ground of diſpute, the ordering the forces, ceaſed. 
r affairs, relative to the treaſury, the paſſing upon 
accounts and the form of ſupplics he ſuffered to go on 
According to the claim of the houſe. Mr. Codke, the 
_ firſt election after his return from England, May 1726, 
Was choſe of the council. This was a mark of the 
houſe's approbationof his conduct in the agency,/although | 
it had not been attended with ſucceſs. The lieutenant 
ernor did not think it convenient to offend the houſe 
12 negative. The ſmall allowance trade him as a 
ſalary, about two hundred and fifty pounds fterling per 
annum, he alſo acquieſced in for the ſake of peace. The 
vernor was expected by almoſt every ſhip for a year 
or two together, but by ſome means or other was delayed 
until the ſummer of 1727, when he was _ the point 
vf enibarking, but the ſudden death of the 1 
ed.* The principal cauſe of delay ſeerns to have been 
the inſufficiency of the ſalary which had been granted 
for his ſupport and the uncertainty whether the aſſem- 
bly would make an addition to it. | 
B | | Urox 


% don't know when or on board what ſhip the governor intends 
to embark for his government. He fays he won't go but in 2 
8 man of war, for Kar of meeting with a pirate, but as there is 
no proſpect of a king's ſhip going this year to any part of the 
Tontinent, I believe, he will think better of it and take his paſ- 
ſage in Capt. Cary, who will ſail in about a month.“ Dummer' 
letter, 23d April 1727. P59 Cv 
Col. Shute having petitioned his majeſty. in council to ſettle 
_ _ ſuitable ſalary on him and all the ſucceeding governors of New 
England, the lords of the privy council, inſtead of AE me 
- -'& written meſſage to attend, as is uſual in other caſes, made a 
peremptory order of the 18th of February . laſt, requiring me 
to attend their board on the Wedneſday following and not 
X 85 fail on any pretence whatſoever, When I came, the lords 
ſent for Col. Shute to go in by himſelf, and after, for me and 
Mr. Newman, the agent for New-Hampſhire, They aſked 
whether, if bis majeſty ſhould chink fit to ſend Mr. Sbute back | 
gain to his e I believed the country would receive 
and ſupport him handſomely. To this I anſwered, that 1 10 
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Ueon- the acceſſion of King George the ſecond, a 
- gentleman who, it is ſaid, was in particular eſteem with 
the king himſelf was appointed governor of New York 
and the Jerſies, in the room of Mr. Burnet, whoſe, ad- 
miniſtration had, in general, been very acceptable to 
thoſe colonies and approved in England. The biſhop, 
his father, had likewiſe been a moſt ſteady friend to the 
houſe of Hanover. Governor Burnet's fortune being 
reduced in the general calamity of the year 1720, he 
parted with a place in the revenue of . 1200 per annum 
and received commiſſions for theſe governments, with a 
view to his retrieving his fortune in a courſe of years; 
He thought it hard, in ſo ſhort a time, to be ſuperſeded, 
for although the Maſſachuſets and New-Hampſbire were 
given to him, yet he was to part with very profitable poſts 
for ſuch as, at beſt, would afford him no more than a de- 
cent ſupport, an eaſy adminiſtration for one which he fore- 
ſaw would be extremely troubleſome. He complained of 
his hard fate and it had a viſible effect upon his ſpirits. 
Col. Shute was provided for, more to his ſatisfaction than 
if he had returned to his government, a penſion of C. 400 
ſterling per annum being ſettled upon him, to be paid out 
of the 4.4 per cent duty raiſed in the Weſt· India iſlands. 


if it had been applied to one of their own governors who 


1723 


The Weſt-Indians, who would perhaps have been content 


had been ſuperſeded, have taken exception to the pay- 


ment of it to a governor of the northern colonies. a 
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no inſtructions upon this ſubjeR, but my private o inion was 


that they would, for they who had lately in fo dutiful a man- 


ner accepted the royal explanatory charter would not fail to 


ſhow a proper regard to any perſon whom his majeſty ſhould 


leaſe to ſend over as his repreſentative, of Which my lord - 


ownſhend, particularly, expreſſed his ſatis faction. There was 
not a word ſaid as to the quantum of the ſalary, but I find 


ſince it is ſtated at C. 1000 fterl. pr annum for Maſſachuſets 
and 200 for New- Hampſhire, and the 


to the two provinces under his fign manual.“ Dummer let. 
* The duties granted by Barbados and the leeward iſlands upon 
their own produce, to be diſpoſed of by the crown, are the 


only 


king will recommend it 
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1727. Tus earthquake on the 29th of October 192) 
although not confined to the Maſſachuſets, was fo re. 
markable an event in providence that we may be excuſed 
if we give a circumſtantial account of it. About 40 mi- 

nates after ten at night, when there was a ſere ne { 
and calm but ſharp air, a moſt amazing noiſe was heard, 
like to the roaring of a chimney when on fire, as ſome 
ſaid, only beyond compariſon greater, others compared it 
to the noiſe of coaches upon pavements and thought that 
of ten thouſand together would not have exceeded it. 
The noiſe was judged by ſome to eontinue about half a 
minute before the ſhock began, which increaſed grady- 
ally and was thought to have continued the ſpace of a 
minute before it was at the heighth and, in about half 
a minute more, to have been at an end by a'gradual de- 
creaſe, When the terror 1s ſo great, no dependance can 
be placed upon the admeaſurement of time in any per- 
ſon's mind, and we always find very different apprehen- 
fions of it. The noiſe and ſhock of this and all earth- 
quakes which preceded it in New-England were obſerved 
to come from the weſt or — and go off to the 
eaſt or ſouth eaſt. At Newbury and other towns upon 
Merrimack river the ſhock was greater than in any other 
part of Maſſachuſets, but no buildings were thrown down, 
part of the walls of ſeveral cellars fell in and the tops 
of many chimney were ſhook off. At New York it 
ſeems. to have been equal to what it was in the Maſſa- 
chuſets, but at Philadelphia it was very ſenſibly weaker 
and, in the colonies ſouthward, it grew leſs and lels 
until it had ſpent itſelf or became intenüble The ſea- 
men upon the coaſt ſuppoſed their veſſels to have ſtruck 
upon a ſhoal of looſe ballaſt. More gentle ſhocks were 
frequently felt in moſt parts of New-Englang for ſeveral 
ze Tor dark Fig 8 „ 
only inſtances of the kind in che colanies. - Jamaica is exempt. 
It was ſaid in parliament, in the reigh of Charles the zd, that 
this duty was conſented to upon condition the planters ſhopld be 
releaſed from a duty of 40 wt. ſugar per head reſerved when the 
king granted the lands. Jamaica was chiefly diſpoſed of by 

Cromwell, I ſuppoſe, tree trom the like burden or charge, 
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months after. There have ſeldom paſſed above 15 or 20 

ars without an earthquake, but there had been none, 
very violent, in the memory of any then living. There 
was a general apprehenſion of danger of deſtruction and 
death, and many, who had very little ſenſe of religion 
before, appeared to be very ſerious and devout penitents, 
but, too generally, as the fears of another earthquake 
went off, the religious impreſſions went with them and 
they, who had been the ſubjects of both, returned to 
their former courſe of hfe. 8 "EET 

Tu trade of the provene by in a bad ſtate, and 
there being a general complaint of ſcarcity of money, the 
old ſpirit revived for increaſing the currency by a further 
emiſſion of bills of credit. It would be juſt as rational 
when the blood in the human body is in a putrid 
corrupt ſtate to increaſe the quantity by luxurious living, 
in order to reſtore health. Some of the leading men, 
among the repreſentatives, were debtors,and a depreciat- 
ing currency was convenient for them. A bill was pro- 
jected for fortifying the ſea- ports. The town of Boſton 
was to expend ten thouſand pounds in forts and ſtores and. 
to enable them to do it, thirty thouſand pounds was to 
be iſſued in bills and lent to the town for thirteen years, 
Salem, Plimouth, Marblehead, Charleſtown, Gloceſter, 
and even Truro, on the cape, were all to be ſupplied with 
bills of credit for the ike purpoſes, After repeated noncon- 
currence and long altercation, the council were prevailed 
upon to agree to the bill. When it came to the heutenant 
covernor, he laid the king's inſtruction before the coun- 
cil and required their opinion, upon their oaths, whether 
conſiſtent with the ĩnſtruction he could fign the bill and 
they anſwered he could not. Not only the lieutenant 
governor, but ſeveral of the council, were dependent up- 
on the houſe for the grant of their ſalaries, and this de- 
pendence, was improved as, in divers inſtances, it had been 
formerly. The houſe referred the conſideration of al- 
lowance to the next ſeſſion and defired the court might 
nſe, The lieut. Are them know, by a meſſage 


„ 


1725. that he apprehended his ſmall ſupport was withheld 
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from him becauſe he would not ſign a bill contrary 10 
his inſtructions. They replied, that he had recommended 
to them, the making proviſion for fortifying the province 
and now they had paſſed a bill for that purpoſe, he re. 
fuſed to ſign it, and they were obliged, in prudence and 
faithfulneſs to their principals, to come into a vote refer. 
ring allowances and other matters to another ſeſſio 
when a way may be found to enable the inhabitants to 
pay into the treaſury again ſuch ſums as may be drawn 
out for gratuities* and ' allowances. After a recels of 
about a fortnight, an expedient was found. Inſtead of a 
bill for 8 another was prepared with a ſpecious 
title, An act for raiſing and ſettling a publick revenue 
for and towards defraying the neceſſary charges of 
the government by an emiſſion of L. 60,000 in bills of 
credit.” This was done to bring it within the words of 
of the inſtruction, which reſtrained the governor from 
conſenting to the iſſuing bills of credit, except for 
charges ot government. The intereſt of 4 per cent or 
L. 2400---was to be applied annually to the public 
charges and gave colour for iſſuing, the principal ſum of 
£.60,000, The heutenant governor was prevailed upon 
to ſign it and, the ſame day, the houſe made the grant of 
his falary and the uſual allowance to the judges, moſt of 
whom were members of the council, and to the other 
officers of the government. This was afterwards allede- {ſſio1 
ed to be a compulſion of. the lieutenant governor and It, th; 
ſuch of the members of council, as were 11 men, to 
comply with the houſe of repreſentatives, by withholding 
from them their ſubſiſtance. The eagerneſs of the 
body of the people for paper bills, more eafily acquired 
in this way than the righteous way of induſtry and fru- 
gality, no doubt, facilitated a compliance. , 
THz council, upon this occaſion, declined anſwering 
upon their oath, as councellors, when the heut. 1 2 


bs Gratoity is a term not ufual with the houſe and ſeems not {6 
proper for payment of ſervices, 
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aſked their advice. They ſwear that to the beſt of their ,,,,, 
judgment they will at all times freely give their advice 
to the governor for the good management of the public | 
affairs of the government. The lieut. governor pro- ] 
poſed the following queſtion to them in writing *Gentle- 1 
men, I find it neceſſary, in order to my ſigning the bill 
entitled An Act for raiſing and ſettling a revenue &c. 
which has paſſed both houſes, to have your advice whe- 
ther I can ſign the ſaid bill without the breach of the 
inſtruction of the lords juſtices of Great Britain, dated 
the 27th of September 1720, and the order of the lords 
commiſſioners of trade and plantations, dated the 8th of 
February 1726-7. W. Dummer. Feb. 17. 1727.” 
Upon which, the council came to the following vote. 
« In council, Feb. 19, 1727, Read, and as the council 
have already, as they are one part of the general court, 
paſſed aconcurrence with the honorable houſe of repre- 
ſentatives upon the ſaid bill, they cannot think it proper 
for them to give your honor any further advice there- 
upon, nor do they apprehend the oath of a councellor 
obliges them thereto. At the ſame time, they cannot” 
but think it will be for the good and welfare of the pro- 
vince and the neceſſary ſupport of the- government 
thereof, 1f the bill be conſented to by your honor. | 
J. Willard, Secretary,” 

Taxty had given their advice or opinion, the fame 
ſeſſon, upon the bill for fortifying, after they had paſſed 
It, that it was contrary to the inſtruction, and inſtances 
of the like kind have been frequent before and ſince 
this time, x 2 | 15 

Tur heutenant governor had a further opportunity 
before Mr. Burnet's arrival, of meeting the aſſembly in 
May for election of councellors. I ory 

Tae houſe diſcovered, in one inftance, this ſeſſion, a 
fire to amplify their juriſdiction. The council and 
houſe had made it a practice, ever ſince the charter, to 
unite in the choice of the treaſurer, impoſt officer and 
ither civil officers, | the appointment whereof is reſerved _ 
o the general aſſembly. The council, being in 
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number leſs than a third part of the houſe, have by this 
means no weight in fuch elections except when there are 
two or more candidates for an office, ſet up by the houſe 
and then the balance of power, if they are united them. 
ſelves, may be with them. This ſeems to have been 
an old charter practice and handed down. The two 
houſes, when parties to. any petition or cauſe defire to 
be heard, often meet in one houſe, which no doubt al 
came from the old charter, but after they are ſeperated, 


they vote ſeperately upon the ſubject matter of the 


hearing. In this ſeſſion, after a hearing of this ſort, the 
houſe paſſed a vote, that when a hearing ſhall be had 
on any private cauſe before both houſes together the 
ſubject matter ſhall be determined by both houſes con- 
Junctly.“ They might as well have voted that, after a 
conference between the two houſes, the ſubje& matter 
ſhould be determined conjunctly. The council were 
ſenſible this was taking from the little weight they had 
and unanimouſly nonconcurred the vote. * 


Tux manner of chuſing civil officers is a defect in the 
conſtitution, which does not ſeem to have been conſ- 
dered at the framing the charter, and as, by charter, 
officers muſt annually be elected, it is a defect which 
muſt be ſubmitted to. If either houſe ſhould elect by 
themſelves and ſend to the other for, concurrence the 
right of nomination would be ſuch an advantage 4 
neither would be willing to concede to the other, In 
the early days of the charter, it had been made a queſtion 


whether in any acts of government the council had i 


negative voice and were not rather to vote in conjunction 
with the houſe of repreſentatives, and Conſtantine Phip 


gave his opinion, that they had no negative. He ſeem! 
not to have conſidered, that the charter and the com 
miſſions to governors of other colonies evidently intended 
a legiſlature after the pattern of the legiſlature of Eng 
land, as far as the ſtate and circumſtances of the clonie 


would admit, 
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Taz goverment, under the old charter and the new, 1727. 
dad been very prudent in the diſtribution of the terri- 
pry. Lands were granted for the ſake of ſettling them. 
Grants for any other purpoſe had been very rare and, 
ordinarily, a new ſettlement was contiguous to an old one. 
The ſettlers themſelves, as well as the government, 
were inclined to this for the ſake of a ſocial neigh- i 
bourhood, as well as mutual defence againſt an enemy. 
The firſt ſettlers on Connecticut river, indeed, left a 
great tract of wilderneſs between them and the reſt of 
the colony, but they went off in a body, and a new colo- 
, Connecticut, was ſettling near them at the ſame time. 
Rivers were alſo an inducement to ſettle, but very few 
had ventured above Dunſtable, upon the fine river Mer- 
mack, and the rivers in the province of Main had no 
towns at any diſtance from the ſea into which they 
empty. But all on a ſudden, plans are laid for grants 
of vaſt tracts of unimproved land and, the laſt ſeſſion of 
Mr. Dummer's adminiſtration, a vote paſſed the two 
touſes appointing a committee to lay out three lines of 


towns each town of the contents of fix miles ſquare, one 4 

ine to extend from Connecticut river above Northfield 4 

to Merrimack river above Dunſtable, - another line on | : 

ach ſideMerrimack as far as Penicook, and another from N 

Nchewanock river to Falmouth in Caſco- bay. | { 

PrETENCES were encouraged, and even ſought - 

fer, to intitle perſon to be grantees.” The poſterity of 1 

FO al the officers and ſoldiers who ſerved in the famous 3 1 

% 11 I =eganſer expedition in 1675 were the firſt pitched Ss 

0 Aon upon, thoſe who were in the unfortunate attempt upon ; 

Phi WH Canada in 1690 were to come next. The government of j 

44. N. Hampſhire ſuppoſed theſe grants were made in order F ; 

_—_ ſecure the poſſeſſion of a tract of country challenged = 
© by them as within their bounds. This might have 
f Fng ketght with ſome leading men, who were acquainted 


"th the-controverſy, but there was a fondneſs for grant- 
ng land in any part of the province. A condition of 
7, W'ftling a certain number of families in a few years, ordi- 
1 | | | : _ _- nanlly. 
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nerily, was annexed: to the grants, but the court, "by 
multiplying their grants, rendered the performance of ths 
condition impracticable, there not being people enough 
within the province willing to leave the old ſettled 
towns, and the grantees not being able to procure 
ſettlers from abroad. EAN 0 
Tux ſettlement of the province was retarded by it, 
a trade of land jobbing made many idle perſons, imagi- 
nary wealth was created, which was attended with ſome 
of the miſchievous effects of the paper currency, vn. 
idleneſs and bad economy, a real expence was occaſion- 
ed-to many perſons, beſides the puchaſe of the grantees 
title, for every townſhip by law was made a propriety, 
and their frequent mectings, ſchemes. for ſettlement, and 
other preparatory bulineſs, occaſioned many charges, 
In ſome few towns, houſes were built and fome part of 
the lands cleared. In. a ſhort time, a new line being 


determined for the northern boundary of the Maflachy 


thought At to agree to, 


ſets colony, many of theſe townſhips were found to be 
without it. The, government of New-Hampſhire, fo 
the crown, laid claim to ſome of them, and certain per 
ſons, calling themſelves proprietors under Maſon, tt 
others, and the Maſſachuſets people, after a further ex 
pence in conteſting their title, either wholly loſt th 
lands or made ſuch compoſition as the new claime 

Mx. Burnet? was received with unuſual pomp. Beſide 

a committee of the general court, many private .gentl 
men went as far as Briſtol to wait upon him, and, beſide 

the continual addition that was making in the journey 
there went out of Boſton to meet him at a ſmall diſtance 
ſuch a multitude of horſes and cartiages that he entere 


the town with a greater cavalcade than had ever beet 
| Jeen before or ſince. a Like one of the predeceflors, lord 


Bellamont, he urged this grand appearance, in his fi 
ſpeech to the aſſembly, as a proof of their ability very be 
norably to ſupport his mazjeſty's government and, at | 

ſame time, acquainted them with the king's inſtruciv 


* He arrived at Boſton July 13th, 


* 
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him to inſiſt an eſtabliſmed ſalary, and Hs _. 
benen firmly * to it. He had asked the 
opinion of a New⸗England gentleman, who was then 
the miniſter of the preſbyterian church at New- Tork, 
whether the aſſembſy would comply with his inſtruction, 
and received a diſcouraging anfwer which cauſed him 
to reply, that he would not engage in a quarrel, or to 
that effect; but he either received different adyice upon 
kis arrival, or for ſome other reaſon altered his mind. 
The aſſembly ſeemed, from the beginning, determined to 
withſtand him. To do it with better grace and a more 
ralonable proſpect of ſucceſs the quantum of the ſalary, 
it was agreed, was not worth diſputing. It bore no pro- ; 
portion to the privilege and right of granting it for J 


. 
e 
4 „ T 400 "1 


ſuch time as they thought proper. The ſam ons, 

therefore, who fix or ſeven vice refuſed | 8 

governor Shute and, perhaps, the government eaſy by 

granting not more than five hundred pounds fterling 'a 
year, now readily voted for a thouſand or a ſum which 4 
was intended to be equal to it. As foon as addrefles from - | . 
the council and houſe, the uſual compliments upon the _— 
firſt arrival of a governor, had paſſed, the houſe made a | 
grant of {14700 towards his ſupport and to defray the 
charge of his Journey. In a day or two, the govern b 
t © It is not eaſy to expreſs the pleaſure I have had in coming > ; 


among you. The commiſſion with which his majeſty bas 
honored me (however unequal to it) has been received ia ſo 
reſpectful and noble a manner, and the plenty and wealth of 
this great province has appeared to me in ſuch a ſtrong light, 
25 will not ſuffer me to doubt of your ſupporting his majeſty's i 
government by an ample, | honorable laſting ferclement. ." 
The wiſdom of parliament has made it an eſtabliſhed cuſtom | 
to grant the civil liſt to the king for life, and, as I am confident ' .. 
the repreſentatives of the people here would be unwilling to own | 
themſelves outdone in duty to his majeſty by any of his ſubjeRs, 
I have reaſon to hope that they will not think ſuch an example 
has any thing in it which they are not ready to imitate. I 
| mal! lay before yon his majeſty's inſtruction to me upon this 2 
ſubje, which, as it ſhall be an inviolable rule for my conduct, 
vill, without queſtion, have it's due weight with you. 
Gov. ſpeech 24 Juh 1728. | 
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1728. let them know he was utterly unable to give his conſent 
to it, . with his inſtruction. After: 
week's, deliberation, a grant was made of three hundred 
pounds for the charge of his journey, which he ac 
and another of fourteen hundred pounds towards his 
ſupport, which was accompanied with a joint meſſage 
from the council and houſe, prepared by a committee, 
wherein they aſſert their undoubted right as Engliſhmen 

and their privilege by the charter to raiſe and apply 
monies for the ſupport of government and their readinel 
to give the governoran ample and honorable ſupport, but 
they apprehended it would be moſt for his majeſty's ſer. 
vice, &c. to do it without eſtabliſhing a fixed ſalary, + 
The governor was always very quick in his replies and 
once, when a committee came to him with a meſſage, 
having privately obtained a copy of it, gave the ſame 
committee an anſwer in writing to carry back. The 
ſame day this meſſage was delivered, . he obſerved to 
them, in anſwer, *< that the right of Engliſhmen could 
never intitle them to do wrong, that their privilege « 
raiſing money by charter was expreſſed to be * by whol- 
ſome and reaſonable. laws and directions,“ conſequently 
not ſuch as were hurttul to the conſtitution and the ends 
of government; that their way of giving a ſuppe 
to the governor could not be honorable, for it deprived 
him of the undoubted right of an Engliſhman, viz. « 
act his judgment, or obliged him to remain without ſup 
port, and he appealed to their own conſciences, whethe 
they had not formerly kept back their governor's allow 
- ance until other bills were paſſed, and whether they hac 
not ſometimes made the ſalary depend upon the conſen 
to ſuch bills; that if they really intended from time tt 
time to grant an honorable ſupport they could have nc 
juſt objection to making their purpoſes effectual by hung 
* ſalary, for he would never accept of a grant of the 
kind they had then made.” We ſhall be convinced tha 
Mr. Burnet was not a perſon who could be cally moves 
from a reſolution he had once taken, u ß. Tj 
| | Do 


+ Auguſt 7th. 
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nſenk Upon the receipt of this meſſage ard the peremp- _ 
fter a tory declaration of the governor, | the houſe found this 
\dred was like to be a ſeſſous affair, and that they ſhould not | 
Pted, { eaſily get rid of it as they had done of the like de- 
ds his mands made by Dudley and Shute, and again appointed | 
eſſage à committee to join with a committee of council to * 
littee, conſider of this meſſage. The excluſive” right of the $ 
hmen houſe in originating grants they have often ſ far given |. 
apply up as to join with the council by committees to conſider 1 
dineſs and report the expediency of them, the reports, gene- of 
t, but rally, being ſent to the houſe, there to be firſt ated upon. . 
s ſer- The report of this committee was accepted in council 1 
ry. and ſent to the houſe, but there rejected and, not being 
$ and able to unite in an anſwer, the houſe tried the council 1 
lage, with a reſolve, ſent to them for concurrence, the pur- | 
: ſame f port of which was, that fixing a ſalary on the governor | 

The or commander in chief for the time being would be dan- 
ed to ccrous to the inhabitants and contrary to the deſign of 
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could the charter in giving power to make wholeſome and rea- 
ege C ſonable orders and laws for the welfare of the province. 
' whol- This vote, in ſo general terms, the council did not think 

juently proper to concur, and declared that, although they were 


ie end of opinion it might prove of ill conſequence to ſettle a 


uppc falary upon the governor for the time being, yet they 
privec apprehended a ſalary might be granted for a certain time, 
1%, to the preſent governor, without danger to the province, 
ut ſup or being contrary: to the deſign of the charter, &c. “. 
hethe Tais occafioned a conference, without effect, both 
allow houſes adhering to their own votes, and from this time 
ey the houſe were left to manage the controverſy them- 
conſ 


(elves, They ſent a meſſage to the governor to deſire 


time t the court might riſe. I He told them, that if he mould 
nave nn comply with their defire he ſhould put it out of their 
y oy power to pay an immediate regard to the king's. inſtruc- 
| 0 
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ion, and he would not grant them a receſs until they had | 
iniſhed the buſineſs for, which the court was then ſitting. * 
They then, in a meſſage to him, declared that, in faith- | 
fulneſs to the people of the province, they could nor 
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come into an act for eſtabliſhing a falary on the 
3723. or commander in chief for — being, and 8 
they renewed their ſt that the @urt might riſe, 
Born the governor and the houſe feetns to have ſome 
reſerve in their declarations. Perhaps a ſalary during 
his adminiſtration would have ſatisfied him, although he 
demanded it for the commander in chief for the time 
being; and the houſe do not yet ſay, that they will not 
ſettle a falary for a limited time. Each defired that th: 
other would make ſome conceſſions. Both declined, 
and both by long altercation were irritated and, at length, 
which is often the caſe, inſtead of cloſing, as ſeemed pre 
bBabdle at firſt, widened the breach until they fixed at the 
oppoſite extremes. The major part of the council and 
about a fixth part of the houſe were willing to ſettle 4 
ſalary upon Mr. Burnet for a term not exceeding thres 
rs, poſſibly even ſome who were finally the moſt ze 
in the oppoſition would have ſubmitted to this if 
they could have been ſure of its being and 
they had been at liberty to act their judgment. M 
Cooke had experienced the ill ſucceſs of the controverſ 
with governor Shute and ſeemed deſirous of being upo 
terms with his ſucceſſor who, upon his firſt arrival and 
until the province houſe could be repaired, lodged 
Mr. Cooke's houſe, but a friendſhip could not long co 
. tinue between two perſons of ſo different opinions upol 
civil government. The language of the - govern 
meſſages was thought too dictatorial by the people an 
particularly, by the inhabitants of Boſton, and he had bee 
ſomewhat free in his jokes upon ſomeof the ſhopkeepe 
and principal tradeſmen who were, then, the directors « 
the councils of the town and very much influence 
thoſe of the houſe. An intimation in the governot 
next meſſage ® that, if they did not comply Wich t 
inſtruction, - the legiſlature of Great Britain would tak 
into conſideration the fupport of the government anc 
perhaps, ſomething beſides, meaning the charter, increak 
the prejudices againſt him. The houſe, _ _ 
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themſelves obliged to be more particular than they had 1728, 
yet been fully to aſſert their rights.“ This was what 
the governor deſſred and,” without any delay he ſent 
them an anſwer. As theſe two meſſages ſeem to begin, 
in earneſt, the argument on each ſide of the queſtion, _ 


ve ſhall inſert them in the margin. 4 Not long after, R 
Vor. II. 8 4s my 4; x Z / 8 e . the — ** 
| Auguſt 31ſt. 1 Dept. ad. een yo 


J Auguſt 31ſt, 1728. The houſe of repreſentatives ſent the 
following meſſage to his excellency the governor. © - 
« May it pleate your exceHency, © _ © ee * 

The repreſentatives in general court aſſembled, before they . N 

ceed to make reply” to what they received Fom you on thurk 4 

day laft, reſpecting their anſwer of that morning to your 

meſſage of the 28th current, beg leaye to recur to what the 

council and repreſentatives, the th inſtant, in great truth and Y 

ſincerity, among other things, laid before your excellency vin. 

they humbly apprehend that his majeſty's ſervice in the neceſ- 
ſary defence an ſupport of the government and the protection 
and preſervation of the "inhabitants thereof, the two great ends 
propoſed in the 8 ranted to this court for 

taxes would be beſt anſwered without eſtabliſhigg a 

Your excellency was pleaſed go let us know, that e anſwer 

of the houſe contained no reaſons that appeared | 

why his majeſtys '23d iuſtruction might not be complied with, M; 

ſince the ſame methods that are found no. ways to prejudice - © - 

the rights and liberties of tho people of Great-Britain nor of «, - 
other colonies, cannot . prejudice thoſe of the province, If the 

method prattiſed in Great- Britain is not prejudicial ' to the 

rights and liberties of the people there, it does not therefore 

follow that fixing a ſalary will not preudice the people of this 
province. The Britiſh conſtitution differing from ours in many 
reſpects; and other colonies coming into any particular me- 
thod, we not knowing the motives inducing them thereto, nor 
the ſeveral. conſtitutions of government they are put under, 

ought not to influence or prompt us to imitate them. a 
May it pleaſe your excellen c, 3 

The houſe, being heartily  defirous to cultivate a good agreement 

and harmony with your excellency, take this opportunity to af- . 

ſure you, that we have, once and again, | deliberately conſidered”. a 

your meſſage for fixing a ſalary, and de humbly conceive tha 

it is pans the good defign of the powers yeſted and repoſed / 

in us by the royal charter, to paſs acts purſuant to the inftruc= - 

tions laid before us, ſor as much as paſſing fuch acts, as we 
| Ay. C. 7% © - apprehend, 
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raiſing + 
ſalary. ©.” 
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paz. the. houſe, inftead,of-apy,advancevtpwanis:a.compliince, 
9 wiſhed to obtain amo — 
upon twp queſtians which, ſewed ſtill, more: fully 


S2 


cheit 
appreheyd, has a ditect tendency to weaken. our happy copſti. 
tutibn; fbr thut their lateimajoity's: King Williats. and! Queen: 
Ren, of glonous memory, were graciouſly pleaſed,"th graiiſy 
the inhabitants here and did grant to them certain powers 
privileges and franchiſes to be at and employed ft the beneft 
of the, people. and, in the ſame grant, reſerved other powers; 
to be uſed and exercifed by the crown, or the governors ſent 
them, agreeable to the directiogs- and inſtructiahs contained in 
ſaid gravt and their commilſions, ; having reference, for. theit 
better guidance, and. directions to the, ſeyeral powers. and ay- 
thpritjes mentioned in. the, ſaic charter g If, therefore the gene- 
Tal aſſembly ſhould” at any; time come into any act that might 
tend to infringe, the. prerogative or, dis-ſarve.. the crown, bis 
majeſty*s. governor's haue a; negative. voice on, all, ſuch. ade; 
Furthermore, , ſhould;any governor; incabtioully gave; tus, conſent 
to ſuch acts, his majeſty. has reſerved. to., bumlelta. power.-to 
diſallowy the ſame, by the uſe and exerciſe of the; othes. powers 
and privileges, lodged in; the general aſſemhhy,, his .majaſty.jul- 
ly expects they will never, make .uſe of. them in prejudice of the 
Tights and Aibetties of the people,; but at all times exert them- 
ſelves in defence thereof, It we reſemble the Britiſh. conſtitution, 
as.your-excellency. has done us the hanar;to declare, we hym- 
"bly apprehend, that no part of the, lagyl . here ſhould be 
_ intirely*independent, as your excellency has. yery ;jultly- denoted 
to us, that the three diſtinct branches of the legiſlature, preſerved 
in a due balance, forms the excellency of the Heidi conſtitu- 
tion, and if any of thoſe branches ſhould become leſs able to 
ſupport its own dignicy and freedom, the whole mult . inevitably 
| foſter by the alteration . Your excellency is pleaſed to, ſay, that 
a ſupport given as has been, uſual here cannot} be honorable 
bDecaulſe that implies no ſort of: confidence in the. government. 
To which we humbly offer, that if ygur excellencywould take 
notice of our grants, you would ſee that the very, method. atle: 
is founded.on nothing elſe, inaſmuch} as,they.. always Jook for- 
Ward and are given to enable the governo to gp on and, mavage” 
the public affairs. Thus, in this our firſt; feen zt your 
\ excellency's firſt and welcome arrival, the aſſembly ,made. a-grant 
- of FL. 1400—to. enable your excellency to manage.the affairs of 
tis province, fully confiding in your conduct. If your excel- 
lency -intends'that. we do not put ſo much conßdesce in you 
as the parliament do in our moſt gracious ſoversigg, 4% voy 
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ang” the houſe will take under conſideration 7h 
the ſetcking a temporary ſalary upon the governor or 
DFT 


the civil It is granted for life (which God long K we 
freely acknowledge it. Is it 2 or poſh le that we 
ſhould .confide in avy governor whatfoever fo math m in our 
gracious king, the common father of all his people, who is known 
to delight im nothing ſo mach as in their happineſs and whoſe 
intereſt and glory and that of hie royal progeny are inſepara- 
ble from the proſperity and welfare of his people, whereas it 
is moſt obvious that neither the proſperity nor adverſity of a peo 
ple affeR a governor's intereſt at all when he has once left them. p 
Your excelfency' goes on and declares that whe ſupport of the go- 
vernment in this manner viſibly. depends on an intire compli. 
ance with the other parts of the jegiſlature. Had the governor 
no authority nor checks apon them we muſt acknowledge this 
to de the caſe, but as both the other parts have a great depen- 
dence pen the povernor's diſeretionary power, the conncil 
(as the practice \ uſually is) for Their very being and both they | 
and the repreſentatives for every law and act of govern- 
ment, and for every put into and drawn out of che trea- 
ſury, for their whole defence and focurity in every cuſe of 
danger, as he is their captain general, beſides cher obvibus 
particulars meedleſs and too numerous to be named, that if in 
this fingle inſtance the governor ſhould. have dependence on A. 
the aſſembly as to his ſupport, according as they ſhall fee the 
province able, the other things that they depend upon him for 
are ſo vaſt]y, mote han a coumerbalance that it cannot be 
thought that Fhe,-commander in chief can be hereby prevented 
ating according, to his judgment or remain without ſupport. 
We aſſure your excellency that it is not any exception to your 
perſon or admaniftration {which we hope other parts of dur 
conduct have made evident) that determines us againſt fixing 
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a ſalary os preſcribed. | 
May it pleaſe your excellency, 9 . 
dince we have fo many times heretofore und do now in the moſt 

ſoſlemn manner and after the moſt ſtrict ſcrutiny we are able 

to make in this important effair manifeſt that in faithfulneſs 

to our country we cannot think it adviſcable for this houſe to 
be concerned in paſſing an act for fixing a falary as pręſeribed, 
we do therefore moſt ardently move your excellency, that you 
would permit us to repair to our ſeveral homes, and not keep 
us ſitting here in order to out cting contrary to our native free- 
dom and declared judgment and fo betraying the great tiaſt 
aud confidence, our principals have repoſed in us. +< + Sept. 
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1728. commander in chief for the time being. This paſſed in 
the negative. Then this queſtion was put; Whether 
the houſe can with ſafety to the people come into any 

Other 


Sept. 3d 1728. | 
The ſecretaty carried down to the houſe the following meſſage 


| from his excellency the governor. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of repreſentatives, bh 

It is not at all agreeable to my inclination to enter into diſputes 
with your houſe and, for that reaſon, I have endeavoured hitherto 
to be as ſhort as the importance of the matters which I have 
recommended to you will allow me. But fince you have thought 
fit to lay ſuch ſtreſs on the reaſons offered in your reply of 
ſaturday, I cannot avoid, once more for all, entering into a 
particular examination of them, that not only yourſelves but 
thoſe whom you repreſent may be enabled to judge of the 
controverſy between us. You begin with reminding me 
that the council and repreſentatives apprehended that his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, in the neceſſary defence and ſupport of the go- 
vernment and the protection and preſervation of the inhabitants 
thereof, the two great ends propoſed in the power granted to 
this court, would be beſt anſwered without eſtabliſhing a fixed 
ſalary. It ought not to be forgotten, at the Tame time, that 
the council had altered the words would be beft into mey br 

. well though you prevailed with them to Trecede from the 
amendment, and that they made this addition, We eſteem it a 
ran unhappineſs that his majeſty ſhould think our method of 
upporting the governors of this province a deſign of . 
them dependant on the people,” to which you agreed, thoug 
nothing to that effect had been aſſerted in your own draught, 
By theſe inſtances, the council appear, from the firſt to have 
very different apprehenſions from you of the regard to be paid 

| to his mazeſty's inſtruction and of the weight of his diſpleaſure, 
which laſt conſideration (though the greateſt part of my mel- 
ſage) was not, it ſeems, thought by you to deſerve any room 
at all in ſo long a reply. But ſuppoſing the council and you 
were agreed, that is to ſay, that two branches of the legiſlature 
thought it beſt to keep - 6 third intirely dependent on them, 
(which would be a manifeſt piece of partiality and injuſtice, 
is this any reaſon why the third ſhould be of the ſame opinion! 
Or rather, does it not confirm the too juſt ſuſpicion his majeſty 
has of a defign ſo dangerous to his own authority? Two bran- 
ches of legiſlature can bring nothing to effect without the third 
and, conſequently, if what ſeems beſt to them only cannot be 


conſented to by the other, it becomes their duty then to 2 
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other method for ſupporting the governor or commander 1728, 
in chief for the time being, than what has been hereto- 
fore practiſed. This alſo paſſed in the negative and was 

Z 3 the 


der what next beſt thing can be done, in which all three can 
concur, for it does not follow that if what ſome imagine beſt 
cannot be done, therefore nothing ſhould be done at all. 
And ſo much for what you have faid before you proceed to make 
reply. f 

Na perceive from what I have already expreſſed, upon how 
many accounts the reaſons of the houſe can never appear ſuf. 
ficient to me why his majeſty's 23d inſtruction ſhouk not be 
complied with, anc I am far from thinking that you give any 
anſwer to my former reaſons. You ſay that if the method 
practiſed in Great Britain is not prejudicial to the rights and 
liberties of the people there, it does not therefore follow that 
fixing a ſalary would not prejudice the people of this province.“ 
Rights and liberties are words that have, naturally, the Tame 
meaning in all countries and, unleſs you can ſhew me wherein 
the Britiſh rights and liberties are defeQtive, (which you have not 
done) I may conclude that they are not ſo and, in that caſes. it 
is a natural conſequence that the methods under which they 
have been ſo long ſafe and flouriſhing are moſt likely to produce 
the ſame effects. But you ſay the Britiſh conftitation differs 
from yours in many reſpects.“ I take the chief difference to 
have been in the uſe made of the conſtitution which has been 
no ways to your . for by Great - Britain's keeping up 
to their conſtitution, publick credit ſtill continues at a height, 
notwithſtanding the vaſt charges and debts of the nation, but 
with you credit has fallen lower and lower in an amazing man- 
ner, and this has proceeded plainly from the want of a ſufficient 
check in the other branches of the . pop to the ſudden and 
unadviſed meaſures of former aſſemblies; ſo that if ever you 
come near the happineſs of Great-Rritain it muſtbe by ſupport- 
ing thoſe parts of the legiſlature which of late have been too 
much depreſſed, but are in themfelves neceſſary to guard the 
liberties and properties of the inhabitants as well as the houſe 
of repreſentatives. 0, wp 

As to the caſe of other plantations, I ſhall only ſay; If you enjoy 
larger privileges by the favour of the crown than they and, and by 
colleacends hats more to loſe by his 3 diſpleaſure, the 
arguments both of gratitude and intereſt plead ſtronger with 
you for a compliance with an inſtruQtion in itſelf ſo juſt and 
reaſonable, 
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1728. the firſt inſtance of the houſe's declaring they woy 
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make no advances, for in their meſſage laſt prceding 
they only ſay they do not think it adviſeable to paſs an 
act for fixing a ſalary as preſcribed. Theſe votes cauſed 
the governor to put them in mind of a letter from their 
agent in they 1722, wherein he mentions that lerd 
Carteret, in converſation, deſired him to write to the 
aſſembly not to provoke the government in England to 


bring 


T cannot fee why you apprehend that paſſing acts purſuant to the 
inſtruction has a direct tendency to weaken your happy con- 
ſtitution, eſpecially ſince you now acknowledge what I had for- 
merly obſerved, ** that each branch of the legiſlature and con- 
ſequently the governor ought to be enabled to ſupport its own 
dignity and freedom,” which is all that is intended by the 
inſtruction. _ 3 SN 

T had obſerved, ** that the uſual way of ſupporting the govern. 
ment implied no fort of confidence in the governor.” You | 
offer that if I would take notice of your grants I ſhould ſee 
that the very method itſelf is founded upon nothing elſe, inaſ- 
much as they always look forward and are given to enable the 
en to go bn and manage the publick Fm. I can ſcarce 

elieve that this is intended for a ſerious argument, ſiace a time 
no longer ago than laſt winter ſeſſion affords a plain proof to the 
contrary, The lieutenant governor informed the houle in anſwer 
to their meſſage expreſiing their defire of an adjournment, * that 
he had conſented to all the acts and votes paſſed the two houſes 
except the bill for emitting bills of credit which he would have 
ſigned were it conſiſtent with his majeſty's inſtruction which it 
was not, in the opinion of the council.“ And-he concludes with 
reminding them, that the proper and uſual ſeaſon for granting 
falaries is already outrun, and that he expects they will provide 
for the honorable ſupport of the government before they riſe,” | 
The hoaſe entered into the confideration- of the above meſſage, 
and after ſome debate had thereon the queſtion was put, whe- } 
ther the houſe will now come to the conſideration of allowances, 
it paſſed in the negative, Then the queltion was put, whe- 
ther the cobſideration of allowances ſhall be referred io the 
next ſeſſion of this court; reſolved in the affirmative, In. thi 
manner was this method of grants * that always look 'forward' 
brought to look directly upon the preſent buſmnels an order to 
compel a compliance or, if you like that better, to look back- 
ward by way of puniſhment for a denial ; and ſo the public af. 
fairs were left to manage themſelves for any care that was taken 
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bring their charter before the patliament, far if they 1528, 
did, it was his Opinion, it wonld be -diffolvett without 
oppoſition, and the governor adviſed chem to take care 
their proc did not bring their charter into danger 
at that time. This caution did not prevent the houſe 
from preparimg a ſtate of the controverſy between the 
governor and them, concerning his ſalary, to eranſinit 
to their ſeveral towns, in the concluſion of which they 
ay that they dare neither come into a fixed falary on 
the governor for ever nor for a limited time, for the 
following xealons. ' | CO! 


2 ern 24 E v7 3ſt. Because 
Your next obſervation is not one jot à juſter repreſentation of the 
caſe before you. You ſay yon are not for fixing a Talary 
« becxuſe it's not reaſonable or poſſible you ſhbuld '/ cotifile ih 
any governor whatfoever ſo much as in our moſt gracious xing. 
As if this inſtruction to demand a ſalary came from a governor 
and not from his majeſty himſelf, and as if the ſalary was to 
de given directly to the governor und not to his majeſty ſor the 
uſe of his governor or commander in Thief, or as if updn Juſt 
complaint h jeſty could not or would not remove un ill 
overnor and, in mort, a6 if 4our doing the ching | would not 
be adtagether apon confidedce in this majeſty and "five in any 
governor whatſoever, The words of reſpect here uſed to his 
majeſty come with à very il grace and have not that: y 
ia them which would be more becoming, turce in the fame 
breath yoa are Wifregarding bis own demand and 1ondervaluing 
his favor and making light of his declaration that if you do 
not pay an immediate regard to his inſtruttion he will look 
_ it as a manifeſt mark” of your andariful behavior to 
imſelf.“ 57 9 2 * e 
You carry on che ſame kind of reaſoning to the end of your paper, 
_ ſeems mach better adapted to amuſe than to prove any 
thing. | = * 
In the rſt place, you make a very pompous repreſentation of the 
governor's authority and of the great dependance the other. 
parts of the general court have on his prev «vo ct #ahonak and 
call his ſapport the ſingle inſtance in which he bas ſome de- 
pendance on the aſſembly, and, juſt after, you. give an odious 
aſperſion on an undoubted branch of the power lodged in the 
governor, which is © to keep the general court together as long 
as he thinks the public affairs require it.“ I am ata loſs to 
know whether your inſinuation, that I keep you here in order - 
to compel you to act contrary to your native RT et | 
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1728. 1ſt. Bxcavsy' it is an untrodden path, which neither 
| they nor their predeceſſors have gone in, and 
| 
| 
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not certainly foreſee the many dangers that may be in 
it, nor can they depart from that way which has been 
| found ſafe and comfortable. 1 © 
| Adly. Breuss it is the undoubted right of all En. 
| gliſhmen, by magna charta, to raiſe and diſpoſe of mo- 
| ney for the public ſervice, of their own. free accord, 
without compulſion. 8 webs £ 
. * 3dly. BRcaus it muſt neceſſarily leſſen the dignity 
and freedom of the houſe of repreſentatives in making 
acts and raiſing and applying taxes, &c. and, conſequent- 
ly, cannot be thought a proper method to preſerve that 
balance in the three branches of the legiſlature which 
ſeems neceſſary to form, maintain and uphold the con- 
ſtitution. 2 1 off 4 
declared judgment, be more injurious to me or yourſelves. 
You ſeem to allow the governor's powers only ſo far as he uſes 
them according to your pleaſure, but, in uſing your own 
powers, to take it very ill to be directed by any body, You 
ſaid, before, that the other things which the houſe depends on 
a governor for are ſo vaſtly more than a counterbalance to his 
ſupport (yon might have ſaid ſubſiſtence and then the irony 
would have appeared more-'open]y) that it can't he , thought 
that the commander in chief can be thereby prevented adling 
according to his judgment or remain without ſupport.“ As 
if you were ignorant of the aforementioned proceedings of the 
laſt winter; and yet you are very ready to think that to keep 
you ſitting here is a compulſion to you to act contrary to your 
native freedom and declared judgment and ſo betray the great 
truſt your principals have repoſed in you. But I perſuade myſelf 
that your faithfulneſs to your country put you above any ſuch 
- temptation... - ty 5 f thy 
And, as I am till of opinion that you have acted upon miſtaken 
notions, I cannot give over the hopes of your coming to 
things in that true light in which (I flatter myſelf) I have 
ſtated the point in queſtion and, as I am diſpoſed to gratily 
you as far as is conſiſtent with my duty and my honor, I hope 
you will confider what advances you can make cowards a compli- 
ance, that ſo the preſent ſeſſion may not be a-needleſs burden to 
the people but {till have a great iſſue to his majeſty's and the 
country's ſervice. W. Burnet. 
General court recerd's, 
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« Athly. Bo Aus the charter fully impowers the 1736. 
general aſſembly to make ſuch laws and orders as they 
ſhall judge for the good and welfare of the inhabitants 
and, if they or any part of them judge this not to be 
for their good, they neither ought nor could come into 
it, for, as to act beyond or without the powers granted 
in the charter 2 juſtly incur the king's diſpleaſure, fa 
not to act up and agreeable to thoſe powers might juſtly 
be deemed a betraying the rights and privileges therein 
granted, and, if they ſhould give up this right, they 
would open a door to many other inconveniencies,” 
Ta1s repreſentation was prepared to be carried home 
by the ſeveral members, upon the , riſing of the court, 
in order to their towns giving their inſtructions, but, 
the houſe being kept ſitting, it was printed and ſent 
through the province. The governor ſent a meſſa 
to the houſe, a few days after, in which he takes their 
repreſentation to pieces and, in the cloſe of his meſſage, 
appeals to them whether he had not anſwered all their 
objections © except the unknown inconveniences to 
which a door would un which could not be 
anſwered until they could tell what they were, and 
charges them with calling for help from what they had 
not mentioned, from a ſenſe of the imperfection of what 
they had, and with ſending to their ſeveral towns for: 
advice and declaring, at the ſame time, they did not 
dare follow it. | i gle 
Ir would be tedious to recite at length the ſeveral 
meſſages, which paſſed during the remainder of the 
controverſy, from the chair to the houſe and from the 
houſe to the chair, which followed quick one upon the 
back of another, the ſum of the argument, upon the 
part of the governor, was as follows, that it was highly 
reaſonable he ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of his judg- 
ment in the adminiſtration of government, but the grants, 
made for a ſhort time only by the houſe, were thus li- 
mited for no other reaſon than to keep the governor in 
ſtate of dependence, and with deſign to withhold _ 
& im 
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17:8, him the neceſſary means of ſubſiſtence, unleſs he wor 
comply with their acts and reſolves, however unreaſon. 
able they might appear to him: that in fact they had 
governor Shure an whis manner and, no longer 
ſince than the laſt year, the houſe had refuſed to make 
the uſnal grants and atlowances, motonly to the ſieut. 
governor but to other officers, until had compelled 
him to give his conſent to a laan of fixty thouſand 
pounds in bills of credit; that a ounſtitution which, in 
name and appearance, conſiſted of three branches was, 
in fact, reduced io one; that it was a prafeſſed principle, 
io the conſtitution of Great Britain, to preſerve a free. 
dom in cach of the three branches of the legiſlature, 
and it was a great favor ſhewn the provmoe,” when king 
William and queen Mary eſtabliſhed, by the royal char- 
ter, a form of government fo analogous to the govern- 
ment of Great-Britain; a principle of gratitude andloyalty, 
therefore, ought to induce them to eſtabliſh a alary for 
the governor of this province, in order to his ſupporting 
his dignity and freedom, in like manner as the parli 
ment always granted to the king what was called the 
civil lift, not once in ſix months or from | year to year, 
but for life; that this was no more than other provinces 
which had no charters. had done for their governors; 
that there was nothing in the province charter to exempt 
them from the ſame obligation which other his majeſty's 
colonies were under to ſupport the government; to be 
ſure,” they had no pretence to greater privileges by 
charter than the people of England enjoyed from magna 
charta, and yet no ciauſe of that was ever urged as an 
objection againſt granting to the king a revenue for 
life; and a power by charter to grant monies could not 
be a reaſon againſt granting them either for a limited or 
unlimited time. e : 
Ox the part of the houſe, the ſubſtance of their 
defence agzinſt the governor's demand ande his reaſons in 
ſupport of it was, that an obligation upon an affembly in 
the plantations could not be inferred from che . 
: 0 
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of the houſe of commons in Great - Britain; the king 1228. 
was the common father of all his ſubjects and their a 
intereſts were inſeparably united, whereas a plantation 
governor was affected neither by the adverſity nor proſe 
perity of a colony when he had once left it, no wonder 
then a colony could not place the ſame confidence in the 
governor which the nation placed in the king; however, 
the grants to the governor always looked forward and 
were made, not for {eryice done, but, to be done. It 
muſt be admitted, the governor is in ſome meaſure 
dependent upon the aſſembly for his falary, but he 
is dependent. in this inſtance only, whereas he has a 
check and controul upon every grant to any perſon in 
the government and upon all laws and acts of govern- 
ment whatſoever nor can an exact parallel be drawn 
between the conſtitution of Britain and that of the pro- 
vince, for the council are dependent upon the rnor 
for their very being, once every year, whereas Te houſe | 
ot lords cannot be diſplaced unleſs they have criminally . 
forteited the rights of peers; the houſe were not to be 
governed by the practice of aſſemblies in ſome of the 
other colonies, nor were they to be dictated to and re- 
quired to raiſe a certain ſum for a certain and cer- 
tin purpoſes; this would deſtroy the freedom which 
the houſe they had a right to in all their 
acts and reſolves and would deprive them of the powers 
given to them, by charter, to raiſe , money and apply it 
vhen and how they thought proper.+ Different judg- 
ments will undoubtedly. be formed upon the weight of 
thele reaſons on the one fide and the other. 

| Tae 


t The governor had repeatedly urged againſt them their com- 
pelling lieutenant governor Dummer to fign a bill for iſſuing 
{ 60,000 againſt his inſtruction and againſt his judgment, 
which they Pad paſſed over without any notice, at length, they 
tell him „we doubt not but the true tate of the caſe is this, 
that though his honor, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, thought 
his majeſty's inſtruction forbad him coming into it, yet, upon 
deliberation and advice of the aſſembly, bis great council, he 
was otherwiſe minded.” The governor, in anſwer, aſks ew 
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Tuis was not occaſioned by any doubt they had 1728. 1 

themſelves, but to convince the governor that the peo: * | 

ple throughout the province were generally of the ſame 

mind with the houſe, and for this purpoſe they thought 

it neceſſary to obtain from their towns an expreſs ap- 

probation of their conduct. It was well known, that not 

town in the provinte would then have inſtructed their 

repreſentatives to fix a ſalary upon the governor for the 

ine being. . 

ONE of the king's governments (Barbados)] was at 

this time wa contending with its governor againſt 

fring a ſalary.” The aſſembly of that iſland, ſome years 

before, had ſettled A very large ſalary upon a governor 

zgainſt whom they afterwards made heavy complaints, 

charging him with rapaciouſneſs and grie vous opprefſions . * 

nd, his ſucceſſor Having demanded the like ſettlement 

upon him, they reſolved to withſtand the demand, and the 

ſpirit ſeemed to be as high there as in Maſſachuſets-bay. _ - 
Tuis had no ſmall tendency to ſtrengthen and con- 

firm the reſolution of the people here, who ſuppoſed 

their charter rather an additional privilege and ſecurity 

zainſt this demand. There was a minor part, how- 

yer, very deſirous of an acdommodation. The ill ſuc- 

ceſs of the controverſyt with governor Shute was freſh 

n their minds. Many amiable qualities in Mr. Burner 

cauſed them to wiſh he might continue their governor 

ad employ thoſe powers and that attention which were 

now wholly engaged in this ſingle point, in protidtiog 

e general welfare and proſperity of the province, 
ABOUT A third part of the houſe of repreſentatives 

ad a major part of the council would have hon content 

b have granted afalary for two or, perhaps, three years. 

It we are to judge by his declarations, this would not. 

ave ſatisfied him and it was far ſhort of his inſtrüctions, 

but his friends were of opinion, that ſuch a partial com- 

plance would have produced a relaxation of the inſtructi- 

n and iſſued in laſting agreement and harmony. | 


| —_ _ 
j The aſſembly of Barbados, after a long ſtruggle, ſubmitted, but 
be other betened the ſum which had been ſettled before. © "A 5 
1 
$ 4, 
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Tut houſe made what they would have the governor 


7. ink a ſmall advance towards it. Inſtead of a grant 0 1 
for the ſalary, ſuppoſed, though not expreſſed, for half 3 refu 
year, they made a grant (Sept. 20th) of three thouſand ; 

pounds, equal to one thouſand ſterling in order to ena. aver 
Pie him to manage the affairs of the province and, 21. no L 
though it was not expreſsly mentions „it was generally 8 
underſtood to be for a year. This was concurred b 4 
the council, but he let it lie nnn his conſent, a 
which cauſed the houſe to make at lealt, a ſeeming far. " 1 
cher advance, for on the 24th of October they by ; 54 
meſſage intreated him to accept the grant and added © ye — 
cannot doubt but that ſucceeding affembhies according - , 
to the ability of the province will be very ready 0 er dh 
grant as ample a fupport, and if they ſhould not, your ulli 
excellency will then have the opportunity of ſhewing Ubi 
your reſentment.” Still they had no effect, the governo 5 
knew how natural it would be for a future affembly to — 
refuſe being governed by the opinion of a former, be. . 4 
ſides the reſerve ** according to the ability of the pro. ... . 
vince” left ſufficient room for a further reaſon for re- WW | 
_ ducing the ſum whenſoever a future aſſembly ſhould ll ber 
think it proper. W = 
A little before this meſſage from the houſe, the go - had n 
vernor had informed them that he was of opinion the N grvic 
act, which paſſed the laſt year iſſuing ſixty thoufand f r 
pounds in bills of credit by way of loan, would be dila- «pla 
lowed, the heutenant governor having given his conſent 


to it directly contrary to a royal inſtruction, and recom- 
mended to them, as the moſt key way to obtain hs 
majeſty's approbation, to apply the intereſt of the money 
ariſing from the loan towards the governor's ſalary, 
This was one of thoſe acts which have their operation 
ſo far, before they are laid before his majeſty, that great 
cbafuſion may ariſe from their diſallowance. The houſe 
therefore, had no great fears concerning it, but it would 
have been a ſufficient reaſon to prevent their complying 
with the propoſal, that it would be a fixing the od 


o 
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rant uſed it. Pas Err? "1,99 4 054708 
alf a 1 country in general, as we have obſerved, was 
ſand werſe. to a compliance with the- king's inſtruction, hut 
ena. no part more ſo than the tawn of Boſton Genevally, 
a. a the colonies, where: thert is a trading capital town, 
rally the inhabitants of it are the moſt zealous part of the 
| by BY colony in afferting their liberties when an opinion pe- 
ſent, vails that they are attacked. They follow the example 
fu. of London the capitab of the nation. The governor 
by 1 had frequently ſaid, that the members ofthe houſe could 


not act with treedom, being influenced by the inhabitants 
of the towns Beſides, the town, at a general meeting 
of the inhabitants fan that purpoſe; had paſſed a vote, 
which was called the unanimuus declaration of the in- 
habitants of the town of Boſtun againſt fixing a ſalary 


romy # 
crnor Bl upon the governor, and: this: vote they ordeted to be 
ly to printed. The governor was in great' wrath and called it 


| an unneceſſary forwardneſs, an attempt to give law to 
Pro-: he country.“ This ſeems: to have determined him to 
doll remove the court out of ton and, on the 24th of Octo 


ber, he cauſed ĩt to be: adjourned to the 3 iſt then tor 
meet at Salem in the county of Eſſex wert prejudi 


© go: had not taken root and here of conſequence hismajefty's. 
= in ervice would. in all probability be better anfoered/” 
5 Jocoſely, he faid there might be a. charny in the names 
e places and that he was at a loſs whether to carry them 
nſent 5 8 | 
* there or to Concord. 4 „ Be] „ 
2 The houſe thought their being ſo long ſitting 
in a + Boſton: a great — is — when. rmad 
monef N they ask the governor Whether it has been cuſtomary 
fdr the Knights, Burgeſſes and other freemen of the 
1 nd ſhould be told that they are met to grant money in 
LH uch a pecuhar way and manner and ſo they ſhould be 
bus! ert till they had done it, and this in order to gain their 
n pod will and aſſent.“ In his reply he tells them he 


would conſider their queſtion in all its patts i ſt, Whe- 
ber freemen, &c. ſhould be told they are met to grant 
N ene 


1 % 2 
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2728, money. I anſwer, the croun always tells th in 8 70 2 
In ſuch a particular way and manner?” I anſwer, It n 


* . mean the way and means of railing money, the crown but 
aves that to the commons, but if you mean the py 
for which it is to be granted, the crown always tells them 
what that is, whether it is for an honorable ſupport, the dif 
defence of the kingdom, carrying on a war or the like, 
2dly. *And fo they ſhould be kept till they had done it.” ſub 
The crown never tells the parliament ſo, that I know oft 
of, nor have I'told you any thing like this as an expe- the 
dient to get the thing done. I have given you a very hou 
different reaſon for not agreeing to a receſs, altogether ſho 
for your own ſakes,” left 1 ſhould thereby make your of t 
immediate regard to his majefty's pleaſure impoſſible, &c, ] 
Tux houſe could not eaſily be perſuaded they were bers 
kept ſo long together meerly for their own \ ſakes and arg\ 
thought this part of the governor's anſwer evaſive of the ed 
true reaſon and conſidered themſelves as under dureſſe, thei 
whilſt atBoſton, and their removal toSalem tobe a furthet afte 
hardſhip and an earneſt of what was ſtill further to come, Was 
a removal from place to place until they were harraſſed king 
into a compliance. I remember the converſation of the a wa 
members of the general court, lamenting the-meaſures men 
which had driven away governor Shute who would have mod 
been eaſy with a ſalary of about 500g. ſterling granted who 
from year to year. The ſame perſons, by whoſe influence venit 
his ſalary was reduced, were now preſſing Mr. Burnet to from 
accept 4.1000-in the ſame way and could not prevail. repre 
Tux | houſe met, according to the adjournment, but ceſſa 
immediately complained of their removal from Boſton as 1 
illegal or unconſtitutional and a great grievance. The Was } 
ſame, and the only, reaſon which was now given had been Wl o 
given before in the controverſy with governor Shute, Fran 
The form of the writ for calling an aſſembly, directed had | 
by the province law, © mentions its being to be held at vas 
the town houſe in Boſton, but this had been determined Wi his 
by the king in council to be, as no doubt it was, mere Bl for tl 
matter of form or example only, and that it did not =” Ve 

; ; | . dhe 
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the power which the crown before had of ſummoning 128. 

and holding aſſemblies at any other place. They prayed © * 

the governor, however, to adjourn them back to Boſton, 

but M e ** 
Tuxy endeavoured to prevail upon the council to 

join with them, but the council declared they were of a 

different opinion and urged the houſe to N upon 

buſineſs, which occaſioned repeated meſſages upon the 

| ſubject ; but the Whole ſtreſs of the argument on th pare 

of the houſe lay upon the form of the writ for calling 

che aſſembly, which the board anſwered” by ſaying the 

houſe might as well inſiſt that all precepts to the towns 

ſhould go from the ſheriff of Suffolk becauſe the form 

of the precept in the law has Suffolk fs. 
Tus alteration of place had no effect upon the mem- 

bers of the houſe. Votes and meſſages paſſed, but ho new. 

arguments, the ſubject had been exhauſted, nothingremain- 

ed but a determined reſolution on both ſides to abide by 

their principles, and the houſe met and adjourned, day 

after day, without doing any bukneſs. The governor 

was the principal ſufferer, not being allowed by the 

king to receive any thing towards his ſupport, except in 

away in which the afſembly would not give it. The 

members of the court, in general, were as well accom- 

modated at Salem as Boſton, and the members of Boſton, 

who had not been uſed to the expence and other incon- 

venience of abſence from home, received a compenſation 

from their town, over and above the ordinary wages of 

repreſentatives. It was a time of peace without, and a 

cation of public buſineſs, for that reaſon, was leſs felt. 
Tur houſe, from an apprehenſion that their cauſe 

vas juſt and therefore that they were entitled to relief 

rclolved to make their humble application to his majeſty. 

Francis Wilks, a New- England merchant inLondon,who 

had been friendly to Mr. Cooke in his ageney and who. 

vas univerſally eſteeried for his great Probity as well 

s his humane obliging diſpoſition, was pitched upon 

for their agent. ft es PW We 3 
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Ma. Belcher, who had been ſeveral years of the coun. · 
cil, always cloſely attached to governor Shute and, in 
general, what was called a perogative man, by fome 
accigent or other became, on a ſudden, the favorite. of 
the houſe and he was thought the propereſt perſon to 
Joifi with Mr. Wilks. At the laſt election he had been left 
out of the council, by what was called the country party, 
Hut now declared againſt the governor's meaſures and 
became intimate with Mr. Cooke and other leading 
members of the houſe. Such inſtantaneous converſions 
are not uncommon. A grant was made by the houſe to 
defray the charges of the agency, but. this was noncon- 
curred by the council, becauſe. it was for the uſe of 2 
gents in whoſe erg they had no voice. The 

want of money threateneda ſtop to the proceeding, but 
the public ſpirit of the town of Boſton was. diſplayed 
upon this occaſion and, by a ſubſcription of merchants 
and other principal inhabitants, a ſum was raiſed which 
was thought ſufficient for the purpoſe, the hauſe voting 
them thanks and promiſing their utmoſt endeavours 
that the ſums advanced ſhould be repaid” in convenient 
time. The governor deſired. a copy of their addreſs to 
the king, but they refuſed it. 142 
IT only argument or reaſon. in the king's inſtruc- 
tion for fixing a ſalary is © that former aſſemblies have, 
from time to time, made ſuch allowances and in ſuch 
proportion as they themſelves thought the governor de- 
ſerved, in order to make him more dependent upon them.” 
The Houſe, in the firſt part of their memorial or addreſs, 
declare they cannot in faithfulneſs ſettle. or fix a ſalary 
becaule, after that is done, the governor's parti 
Intereſt will be very little affected by ſerving, or diſſerv- 
ing the intereſt of the people. This was ſhewing, that 
they apprehended the reaſon given by his majeſty for 
ſettling a falary was inſufficient, and that the governor 
ought to be paid, according to his ſervices in the judgment 
of thoſe who paid him, but in the cloſeof the addrels they 


y 


ſay © we doubt nor ſucceeding aſſemblies, ccrn, 


nothing and trifling with majeſty; for no caſe ce 
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the ability of the province, will come into as ample and 
honorable a ſupport, from time to time, and ſhould they 
not, we acknowledge, your majeſty will have juſt reaſon 
to ſhew. your diſpleaſure with them.“ It was remarked 
that, in order to. malte the laſt clauſe conſiſt with the 
firſt, the ample and honorable fupport muſt be undef- 
ſtood in proportion tv the ſervices of the 


governor in 
the judgment of the houſe but, in this ſenſe, it was ſuyin 


at any time, in which his majeſty would have 
juſt reaſon to ſhew his diſpleaſure. It would always be 
enough to ſay that the houſe, in faithfulneſs to the peo- 
ple, had withheld part of the governor's ſuppott, becauſe, 
in their zudgment, he had neglected theit intereſt and 
bis dur. | 1 75 81 


2 Aus | Warntith 
lt baving been ſuggeſted that the people of the Maſſachuſets 


were aiming at independency, the following remark was made 
in the brief drawn up previous to the Hearing before the com- 
mittee of council, From the univerſal loyalty of the people, 
even beyond any other part of his majeſty's dominions, it is ab- 
ſurd to imagine they can have thoughts of independency and, to 
men the reverſe, it is the cuſtom for all — coming from 
thence for London, though they and their fathers and grandfa- 
thers were born in New-England, to ſay and always deem it 
coming * home” as naturally as if born in London, ſo that it may 
be aid, without being ludicrous, that it would not be more ab- 
ſurd to place two of his majeſty's beef. eaters to watch a child 
inthe cradle, that it do not riſe and cut his father's throat, than 
to guard theſe infant colonies to prevent their ſhaking of the 
Britiſh yoke, Beſides, they are fo diſtint from one another 
in their farms of goverament, in their religious rites, in 
theit emulation, of trade and, conſequently, in their affeQtions, 
that they can never be ſuppoſed to unite in ſo dangerous an en- 
terprize. * | ati 7 eee 
The repeated oppoſition to inſtructions from the crown. had raiſed 
a jealouſy in the minds of fome, that there was danger of the 
colonies ſetting up for themſelves. Col. Bladen, in particular, 
for many years one of the board of trade, often expreſſed, to 
the agents and other perſons who appeared for — 4 
land, his apprehenſions of ſuch deſigns, It ig, nevertbeleſs, 
certain, that ſuch a ſcheme appeared to the Whole country to 
be altogether as wild and extravagant as the foregoing remark 
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3728 Wukrurx this remark was juſt or not, the houſs 
bad great encouragement given them, by Mr. Wilks,+ 
that their addreſs would obtain for them the wiſhed for 
relief. He had been heard by council, Mr. Fazakerley 
and Doctor Sayes, before the board of trade, Mr. Belcher 
not being then arrived; but ſoon after they received 
letters ꝓ from their joint agents, incloſing the report of 
the board of trade, highly diſapproving the conduct of 
the houſe, and their agents let them know it was their 
opinion that, if the houſe ſhould perſiſt in their refuſal 
to comply with the king's inſtruction, the affair might 
be' carried before the pafliament but, if this ſhould be 
the caſe, . they thought it better a ſalary ſhould be fixed | 
by the ſupreme legiſlature than by the legiſlature of the 
province, better the liberties of the people ſhould be ta · 
en away from them, than given up by their own a, 
The governor likewiſe communicated to the houſe his 
letters from the lords of trade approving his conduct. 
a bs | BE. 85 | All 
repreſents it, But a paragraph in the report of the lords of 
trade to the lords committee of council was the more immedi. 
ate occafion of this remark. * The inhabitants, far from 
making ſuitable returns to his majeſty for. the extraordin 
privileges they enjoy, are daily ' endeavoring to wreſt the ſmall 
remains of power out of the hands of the crown and to become 
independent of the mother kingdom. The nature of the ſoil 
and product are much the ſame with thoſe of Great-Britain, 
the mhabitants upwards of 94,000 and their militia, conſiſting 
of 16'regiments of foot and 15 troops of horſe, in the year 
1718, 15,000' men, and, by 4 medium taken from the naval 
officers accounts for three years, from the 24th of June 1714 to 
the 24th of June 1717, for the ports of Boſton and' Salem only, 
© It appears that the trade of this country empfoys continually 
no leſs than 3493 ſailors, and 492 ſhips making 25406 tons. 
Hence your cheliendes will be apprized of what importance it 
is to his majeſty's ſervice, that ſo powerful 'a colony ſhould be 
_ reſtrained within due boundy'of obedience to the crown and more 
firmly attached to the intereſts of Great- Britain than they now 
ſeem to be, which we'conceive cannot effectually be done wich- 
- out the interpoſition of the Britiſh legiſlature, wherein, in our 
humble opinion, 'no time mould be'lot n, umme 
+ In his letter of March 24th 1728 9. het! 
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t Dated April 25th 1729. 
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All hopes of ſucceſs from the agents ſeem'd-to be over, 1728, 
and their buſineſs in England would have been very ſhort 
if the governor had not given occaſion for further ap- 
lication. His adminiſtration for many months, except 
in this affair of the ſalary, had been unexceptionable. 
Indeed the members of the houſe. thought themſelves 
aggrieved, that he would not ſign a warrant upon the 
treaſury for their pay and his reaſon for _—_ it, 
viz, that one branch of the legiſlature might as well go 
without their wages as another, they thought inſufficient. 
Being drove to ſtraits, and obliged to his friends to aſſiſt 
him in the ſupport of his family, he thought he might 
be juſtified in eſtabliſhing a fee and perquiſite which had 
never been known in the province before. At New- 
York, all veſſels took from the governor a let paſs for 
which there was no law, but the owners of veſſels ſub- 
mitted to it, and it was ſaid, volenti non ſit injuria. 
Lord Coke, perhaps, would not have thought even this 
Tuz governor required all maſters ta take the 
ſame paſſes here, againſt their will, and demanded 6/. or 
2/. ſterl. for every veſſel bound a foreign voyage and'4/. 
for coaſters. The ſtated fee, by law, for regiſters was 
6/. but, the bills having depreciated more. than one halt 
in value ſince the law was made, he required 12%. This 
was a very different caſe from the other, and I do not 
know that it was exceptionable, but they were alike 
complained of as grievous and oppreſſive, and the gover- 
hor's enemies were not diſpleaſed with the advantage he 
lad given them againſt him and, upon a repreſentation 
OOO URS. 7 i 6 $rtoet ROS 


% K. Edward zd entered into a new device to get money, vizs 
that by agreement and conſent of the merchants the king was 
to have 4of, of a ſack of wool, &c, but the commons (that in 
troth were to bear the burden, for the merchants-will not be the 
loſers) complained in parliament for that the grant of the mer- 
chants did not bind the commons, and that the cuſtom; might 
be taken according to the old order, which in the end was grant- 
ed, and that no graat ſhould be made but by parliament.  / 
Co, 24, Jas. p. 60. ö 3 „„ MO ee Þ 
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„et. made by the agents, rietwithſtaridiitg the hardſhip 
38 being reſtrained froth ins + Ss in any 3 
cept ſuch as the aſſembly would not give it in, yet ſuch 
was. the regard to law and juſtice, that his conduct, ſo 
far as related to the let paſſes,” was immediately difay- 
proved.“ There were other matters, beſides that of the 
falary, to be ſettled before Mr. Burnet could be eaſy in 
his government, but this grand affair cauſed the leſſer 
to be kept off as much as poſſible. One was the ap. 
pointment of an attorney general. By the charter the 
election of the civil officers, except ſuch as belong to the 
council and courts of juſtice, is in the general aflembly, 
Until after governor Dudley's time it had generally been 
allowed that the attorney general was an officer of the 
courts of juſtice and included in the exception, but 
heutenant governor Tailer, in the year 1716, conſented 
to an election made by the two houſes and the choice 
had been annually made and approved ever ſince, not 
without notice from Mr. Shute of the irregularity of it, 
but he had fo many other affairs upon his hands that 
he waved this. Tf >. collec 
Mx. Burnet was determined not to part with the right 
of nomination and the cauncy were of the opinion he 
ought not and refuſed to join with the houle in the 
election, There was ſome altercation between the two 
houſes upon it and both adhered to their principles. 

AnotreR affair of more exteafive influence would 

have been more ftrenuouſly infifted upen. 

In governor Shute's adminiſtration, the hauſe, after 
long diſputes with the governor and wich the council, 
carried the point as to the form of ſupply of rc 

whic 


* s rex N reuitontem onerare impofuionibus 3 
+ Governor Dudley brought with him a commiſon from the 
 _ queen. to his fon Paul far attorney general, with pawers io 
appoint clerks and other officers, take tees, &. Ido n. . 
that it was publiſhed. He was attorney gensral many yew*, 
but, I ſoppoſe, with a commiſſion from. the governen by advke 


of council, 
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which differing, as we have already obſerved, from the K 
former practice and. as bath governor and council inſiſted, 7" _ 
from the rule preſcribed by the - charter, Mr. Burnet 
had determined to return to the firſt praftice. - The: 
houſe paſſed a vote for ſupplying the trealury with twen» | 
y thouſand pounds which the council concurred, the 
practice having been the ſame for eight or ning years: 
together, but the governor refuſed his conſent and aflur.. 
red them that he would agree to no ſupply of the trea · 
ſury but ſuch as was in practice before the year 1721. 
This declaration was made not long before his death. 
The ſettlement of the point in controverſy remained 
for his ſucceſſor. 7” | 5 As 
Tux court was allowed a receſs from the 2oth of 
December to the 2d of April and then fat until the 18th, 1759- 
at Salem again, without any diſpoſition to comply. © 
Taz new aſſembly for the election of councellots, 
was held at the {ame place: There was a general expec- 
tation that a new ſet of councellors would be choſen. 
The council, of the laſt year, had been of very different 
opinion from the houſe, in many points, They had no 
doubt of the governor's power to call, adjourn or pro- 
rogue the aſſembly to any part of the province he 
thought proper and, although they were not for a fixed 
ſalary according to the inſtruction, yet they would have 
willingly conſented to ſettle it for longer term than a 
year and, ſome of them, during Mr. Burnet's admini- 
ſtration, but the houſe were moſt gflended with the non- 
concurrence of their grant of money“ to their agents. 
eee e ee After 


% April 10. 1729. In the houſe of reptenſatatives, Reſolved, 
That the tteaſurer be directed to furniſh and ſupply Frapcis 
Wilks, Eſq ; and Jonathan Belcher, Eſq ; with the ſam of three 
hundred pounds fterling, in the beſt manner that may be, to 
ſerve the intereſt of this province in the affair of the humble 

_ addreſs of the houſe which has been preſented to the kivg's 
moſt excellent majeſty, the ſaid gentlemen to be accountable 

| for the expence of the ſaid money | 
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1729+ After all, only four new councellors were elected. 
| Immediately after the couficil was ſettled, the court was 
prorogued to the 25th of June and, having ſat unto the 

10th of July, he prorogued them again unto the 2oth 

of Auguſt, having made no ſpeech at either of the ſeſſi- 

ons, or taken any notice of any buſineſs he thought 
proper for them to do, The reaſon of this - omiſſion 
appeared at the ſeſſion in Auguſt. - He had waited the 
final determination of his majeſty in council, upon the 
report of the lords committee. This he now commu- 
nicated to the houſe, whereby they perceived that his 
conduct was approved, that of the houſe condemned, and 


& Tn council, Ordered, that a meſſage be ſent down to the hon. 
houſe of repreſentatives to acquaint them that the board had 
nonconcurred a reſolve of the houſe, paſſed the 1oth current, 
for ſupplying Francis Wilks and Jonathan Belcher, Eſq;“ 
with the ſum of /, zoo ſterl. to enable them to ſerve the in- 

tereſt of this province in the affair of the humble addreſs of 
the houſe, &c. and, as they apprehend, for very good reaſons, 
Tt is well known that Mr. Wilks was choſen agent for the 
houſe of repreſentatives by a vote of the houſe only and waz, 
accordingly, to obſerve ſuch inſtructions as he ſhould receive 
from them, and this was one of the -reaſons given by 'the 
council for nonconcurring a vote for allowing one hundred 

Pounds ſterl. to Francis Wilks, Eſq ; paſſed the {un ſeſſion, viz, 
Decenbar the zoth, and it may be of ill conſequence, as the 

council judge, for them to join in ſupporting any other agency 
that affects this province than ſuch as they are conſulted with 
and have conſented to from the beginning: Beſides which, the 
board look upon it as a very extraordinary practice in the hon. 
houſe to ſend up a vote, 2 ſupplying Mefſi'rs Wilks and 
Belcher to ſerve the intereſt of this province in the affair of an 
humble addreſs, &c. for concurrence, when they never allowed 
the board a fight of ſaid addreſs till ſeveral months after the 


ſame was tranſmitted to Great-Britain and actually preſented 
to his majeſty in council. 1 5 6'Þ 


— > OO _ * 


+ Jonathan Belcher, William Dudley, Peter Thacher, and Ifazc | 
Little, in the room of Nathanael Byfield, John Cuſhing, 8)— i 
monds Epes and John Stoddard. The governor negatived 
Belcher and Little. Col. Byfield was now in favor and ap- 
pointed judge of admiralty after Meinzie's death, Mr. Auch- 


muty having firſt officiated a few months. 1 
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The houſe received a letter, at the ſame time, from their 
gents who, it ſeems, had altered their opinions and now. 
| | | intimated 


* At the court at Kenſington, the 22d day of May, 1729, 
Preſent, the queen's moſt excellent majeſty, guardian of the king- 
dom of Great-Britain and his majefty's lieutenant within the 
ſame, in council, 7. 1 
His royal highneſs the prince of Wales, 
Archb. of Canterbury Duke of Newcaſtle Earl of Suſſex 
Lord Chancellor Earl of Weſtmorland Earl of Londſdale 
Lord Privy Seal © Earl of Burlington Viſcount Cobham 
Lord Steward © Earl of Scarborough Viſcount Falmouth 
Lord Chamberlain Earl of Coventry Lord Wilmington 
Duke of Somerſet Earl of Grantham Mr. Speaker 
Duke of Bolton _ Earl of Godolphin Mr. Chancellor of 
Duke of Rutland. Earl of Loudoun the exchequer 
Duke of Argyle Earl of Finlater Maſter of the Rolls 
Duke of Montroſs Earl of Marchmont Sir Paul Methuen 
Duke of Kent Earl of Ilay Heary Pelham, Eſq; 
Duke of Ancaſter Earl of Uxbrid ne 
Upon reading this day at the board a report to his majeſty from 
the lords of the committee of his majeſty's moſt honorable -. 
privy council, dated the.22d of the laſt month, in the words 
followin n viz. 5 469% £4 | "ET - F 3 
Your majeſty having been pleaſed, by your order in council of the 
firſt of February, to refer unto this committee an addreſs from 
the houſe of repreſentatives of the province of the Maſſachuſets 
bay, offering the reaſon and grounds of their proceedings and 
concluſions againſt. ſettling a fixed ſalary of. one thouſand 
pounds per annum on the governor of that province for the 
time being, according to your majeſty's inſtructions to the 
preſent governor, and complaining againſt the governor for 
having adjourned the general court from Boſton to Salem; 
the lords of the committee did, in obedience to your majeſty's 
ſaid order, proceed, the ſame day, to take the ſaid addreſs into 
their conſideration, but being informed that the lords com- 
miffioners for trade and plantations had under.their examina- 
tion ſeveral - letters from William Burnet, Eſq; your majeſty's 
governor of that province, relating to the behaviour of the ſaid 
aſſembly in this affair, the lords of the committee did there- 
upon ſend a' copy of the ſaid addreſs to the ſaid lords commiſ- 
fioners, that they might have the whole matter before them, 
and directed them to- report their opinion therenpon to this 
committee. And the faid lords commiſſioners having * 


his majeſty adviſed to lay the caſe before the parliament.* 1729. 
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1729. intimated to the houſe. that, notwithſtanding the deter. 
mination or advice of the privy council, it was not likely 


the affair would ever be brought before the parliament. 


ingly confidered the ſaid ſeveral papers and heard Mr. attorn 
and ſolicitor general in ſupport of your majeſty's ſaid inſtruc. 
tions and alſo council in behalf of the ſaid aſſembly, haye 
reported, upon the whole, That they ſeemed entirely averſe to 
ſettle a certain ſalary upon the preſent governor and thoſe 
which ſhall ſucceed him, yet the ſaid lords commiſſioners judge 
it abſolutely neceſſary that the aſſembly ſhould ſettle à fixed 
ſalary of C. 1000 ſterling per annum, at leaſt, upon the gover- 
nor, during the whole time of his government, it being abſo. 
lately neceſſary for your majeſty's ſervice that the independency 
of the governor upon the aſſembly ſhould be preſerved ; And 
that as to the complaint againſt the goyernor for removing the 
aſſembly from Boſton to Salem, his majeſty in council, vpon a 
former complaiat of this nature againſt Col. Shate, had deter- 
mined that point in favor of the governor and, therefore, the 
1lards commiſſioners were of opinion the preſent governor had 
acted in this matter agreeable to that determination 
The lords of the committee hereypon beg leave to acquaint your 
majeſty. that, notwithſtanding the ſaid lords commiſſioners for 
trade had fully heard all the reaſons that were offered in behalf 
of the ſaid aſſembly, yet, the agents of the ſaid aſſembly peti- 
tioned this committee the 19th inſtant, praying that they might 
be admitted to be heard before their lordſhips, who thought it 
proper to know upon what terms they would infiſt, that your 
' _. majeſty's attorney and ſolicitor Sas might be 1 to 
anſwer the ſame, and they deürieg to be heard upon the 
reaſons they had to offer why the ſaid aſſembly ſhould not ſettle 
a fixed ſalary upon his majeſty's governor of that province during 
the whole time of his government, their lordſhips appointed this 
day for bearing them thereupon ; they having accordingly at- 
tended with their council, their lordſhips heard all that was of. 
fered on their behalf againſt fettlipg ſuch a fixed ſalary, and alſo 
heard Mr. attorney and ſolicitor general in ſupport of your 
majeſty*s ſaid inſiructions recommendipg it to. them; Ang do 
rr 8 
That by the charter granted to the Maſſachuſets- bay the legiſſa. 
tive pom er is veſted in a governor, council and afſembly, of 
whom the governor alone 1s nominated by your majeſty ; that 
the affembly is choſe annnally by the people, and that the 
conncil is hkewiſe choſen annually by the aſſembly in con- 
junction with the members of the council z that by the reaſons 
. infiſted on by the council for the aſſembly in refukag”to ſetile 
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This letter the houſe order$d to be printed. The go- 1728. 

vernor in one of his meſſages calls it an undeniable 

proof of their endeavors to keep the people in igno- 

rance of 1 of their affairs,” It _ to. be 
eferring a nt temporaty convenience, in keeping 

a the ſpirit of the people and diffubng a favorable opi- 

nion of their repreſentatives, to the future real advantage 

of the cauſe, for ſuch a meaſure muſt weaken the hands 

of the agents in England and tend to bring the matter 

before the parliament. when, otherwiſe, it might have 
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2 fixed ſalary, it appeared, the point contended for was to 
bring the governor appointed by your — them into 
a dependence on their good will for his ſabfiſtence, . which 
| would maniſeſtly tend to a lefſening of his authority and, 
conſequently, of that dependence which this colony ought to 
have upon the crown of Great-Britain, by bringing the whale 
legiſlative power into the hands of the people, |} _ + 
The power of raiſing taxes being by the charter granted ta the 
general aſſembly, it was from thence argued: that they ought 
to be left at libesty for the doing or omitung it as; they hall 
think proper, but the words of the charter ſhew the antrot 
of granting them this power to be that they mould uſe it for 
the ſervice of the crown, in the neceſſary defence and ſupport 
of your majeſty's goverament of the (aid province: and the 
protection asd preſervation of the inhabitants ; and that, there- 
fore, the reſuſing or neglecting to make due proviſion for the 
ſupport of your majeſty s governor, who is ſo eſſeutial u part of 
tbe government, muſt be looked upon as acting contrary to the 
terms of the ſaid charter aud inconſiſtent with the truſt repoſed 
in them thereby. That, befides the inſtruction given to the 
preſent governor by youre majeſty for this purpoſe, inſtrustions 
have always been given by your majefty's predeteſſors to former 
governors to recommend to the aſſembly the eftabliſhing a ſalary 
| ſuitable to the dignity. of that poſt ; notwithſſ and ing which the 
aſſembly have hitherto refuſed. to comply therewith, although 
they have by act of aſſembly ſettled a fixed ſalary or allowance 
of fix ſhillings a day on themſelves and ten ſhillings 2 day on tbe 
council. The preſent aſſembly. have indeed offered your majeſty's 
governor a ſalary equal to what was recommended by your 
majeſty's inſlructiona, for the time he has been with them, but 
it is apprehended this was dane only to tem pt him to give vp 
your majeſty's inſtructions for ſettlingſit for the whole time of his 
government, A le OTC I POSI ta 
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1729. Tux governor having held ſeveral ſeſſions at 8 
without any ſucceſs he adjourned the court, to meet 
the 2 iſt of Auguſt at Cambridge. This widened the 
breach, and the houſe grew warmer in their votes and 
meſſages, and complained that they were to be compelled 
to meaſures againſt their judgment, by being harraſſed 
and drove from one part of the province to another. 
The governor's friends obſerved the effect the contro. 
verily had upon his ſpirits. - In a few days, he fell fick 
of a fever and died at Boſton the th of September, 
Some attributed. his illneſs to his taking cold, his carriage 
8 upon the caufeway at Cambridge, the tide 


being high and he falling into the water. The reſent. diſpc 
ment which had been raiſed ceaſed, with people in gene- favo! 
ral, upon his death. Many amiable parts of his character goo0 
5 by oF 7 | W n revived of tl 
And here their lordſhips cannot, in juſtice to Mr. Burnet, omit * 
taking notice that, by his ſteady purſait of your majeſty's in- | 
| fruQtions and rejecting the temptations offered by the aſſembly, bis 
he has acted with the utmoſt duty to your majeſty and a' Juſt le- by b 
gard to the truſt repoſed in him as governor of that province. ties 
Upon a due conſideration of all that has been offered on the part * 
ol the aſſembly in juſtification of their refuſing to comply with | 
your majeſty's inſtroctions, the lords of the committee cannot com 
but agree in opinion with the lords commiſſioners . for trade or u 
and plantations, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for your majeſty neg? 
ſervice and for preſerving that dependency which this colony — 
ought to have upon Great-Britain and better ſecuring a due ex- pO 
ecution of the laws for trade and navigation, that a falary' of and 
C. 1000 ſterling per annum ſhould be ſettled upon the governor him 
during the whole time of his government, and conſidering 'that righ 
the aſſembly of the province 356 ſhewn ſo little regard to your 2.4 
majeſty*s inſtructions or to thoſe of your royal predeceſſors in 
this behalf, which the governors, from time to time, have been CON! 
directed to lay before them, the lords of the committee do adviſe mor 
your majeſty to lay the whole matter before the parliament of that 
SGreat- Britain. SW. en near 
Her majeſty, this day, took the ſaid report into conſiderat on and 
was pleaſed, with the advice of his majeſty's privy council, to mak 
approve thereof and to order, as is hereby ordered, that one of tron 
his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate ſhould receive the not 
pleaſure of the crown thereupon. N and 
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revived in their minds. He had been ſteady ahd inflexi- cw 
dle in his adherence to his inſtructions, but diſcovered 729 
nothing of a graſping avaricious mind, it was the mode, 

more than the quantum, of his ſalary upon which he 


and inſiſted. The naval office had generally been a poſt for 
elled ome relation or favorite of the governor, but Col. Tailer 
aſſed having been lieutenant governor and in circumſtances far 
ther, from affluent, he generouſly gave the poſt to him, with 
Ntro- out any reſerve of the iſſues or profits. The only inſtance 
ſick of his undue exacting money, by ſome, was thought to be 0 


palliated by the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the government he 


riage had quitted. This did not juſtify it. In his difpoſal of 
tide public offices, he-gave the preference to ſuch as were 
ſent. diſpoſed to favour his cauſe, and diſplaced ſome for not 
gene- favoring it, and, in ſome inſtances, he went further than 
acter good policy would allow. He did not know che temper 
nved of the people of New-England. They have a ſtrong 


ſenſe of liberty and are more eaſily drawn; than driven. 


ant WY te diſobliged many of his friends by removing from 
mbly, his poſt Mr. Lynde, a gentleman of the houſe, eſteemed 


by both ſides for his integrity and other valuable quali- 


= ties, and he acknowledged that he culd aſſign no other 
fem reaſon except that the gentleman had not voted for a 
annot compliance with the inſtruction. However, an immoral 
trade or unfair character was a bar #0 office and he gave his 
— a negative to an election of a councellor, in one inſtance, 
je = upon that principle only. His ſuperior talents and free 
ry of and eaſy manner of communicating his ſentiments made 
ernor him the delight. of men of ſenſe and learning. His 
= right of precedence in all companies facilitated the exer- 


ce of his natural diſpoſition to a great ſhare in the 
converſation and at the ſame time * cauſed it to appear 
more excuſable.? His own account of his genius was, 
that it was late before it budded, and that, until' he was 
near twenty years of age, his father diſpaited of his ever 
making any figure in life. This, perhaps, might proceed 
from the exact ſevere diſcipline of the biſhop's family, 
not calculated for every temper alike, and might damp 
and dilcourage his. To long and frequent religious 

| $4 | ſervices 


* 
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rence and directions. The houſe were not willing to 729. 
aaumit that the inſtruction had any reſpect to the falary 
f a lieutenant governor, but if it had, they had given 
ſufficient reaſons againſt it, and were determined to coe 
into no act for fixing a ſalary. Having continued the 
fon at Cambridge until the 26th of September, h 
ordered an adjournment to the 29th of November, at 
Boſton, which was a further indication that he did not 
intend to preſs the inſtruction; however, at their firſt . 
coming together, he recommended to them a compliance 
with it and, upon their aſſuring him, by a meſſage, that, 
though they could not ſettle a ſalary, 54 they were ready 
o give him an ample and horiorable ſupport, he deſired 


them to loſe no time about it, for he would accept of na 
ſupport unleſs it ſhould be exactly conformable to his 
majeſty's inſtruction. The houſe, 8 /1r wage 
made a grant of C. 750. to enable him to manage | thi 
affairs of government. The council concurred with an 
amendment adding for the half year current” but, this 


being fixing a ſalary for half a year, the houſe refuſed it. 
Ueon the news of Mr. Burnet's death, Mr. Belcher 

applied with all his powers to obtain the commiſſion for 
the government. Governor Shute might have returned, 
but he declined it and generouſly gave his intereſt to 
Mr. Belcher who, fourteen years before, had given £.500 
ſterling, which was never repaid, to facilitate Col. Shute's 

appointment. The controverſy, which it was ſuppoſed 
a governor muſt be engaged in, cauſed fewer competitors, 
and the miniſtry were the more concerned to find a pro- 
per perſon. Lord Towſhend aſked Mr. Wikks, who 
had much of his confidence, whether he thought Mr. 
belcher would be able to influence the people to a com- 
plance with the king's inſtructions, he replied that he 
tought no man more likely. Their chuſing him agent 
was a mark of their confidence in him, but it ſeemed 
natural to expect that they would be under ſtronger pre- 
judices againſt him than againſt a perſon who had never 
engaged in their favor. Mr. Belcher's appointment 
occaſioned the removal of Mr. Dummer from che * 
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of lieutenant governor. . A young gentleman, with whoſg 
family Mr. Wilks was connected, (Mr. Thornton) M; 
Belcher had engaged to provide for, and he had no poſt 
in his gift, worth accepting, beſides the naval office. 
To mike a vacancy there, Col. Tailer was appointed 
lieutenant governor. The pleaſures if there was any, in 
ſuperſeding Mr. Dummer, who had ſuperſeded him betore, 
could be no equivalent for the difference between a poſt 
of naked honor, and a poſt of profit which gave him 2 
comfortable living. Mr. Dummer's adminiſtration has 
been, juſtly, wellipoken of. His general aim was to do 
ublic ſervice. He was compelled to ſome compliances 
which appeared to him the leaſt of two evils. It leſſened 
him in Mr. Burnet's eſteem who thought he ſhould have 
ſhewn more fortude; but he retired with honor, and, after 
ſome years, was elected into the council, where, from reſ. 
pect to his former commiſſion, he took the place of preſi. 
dent, but being thought too favorable to the prerogative, 
after two or three years, he was left out. He ſeemed to 
lay this ſlight more to heart than the loſs of his commil- 
ſion, and aimed at nothing more, the reſt of his life, than 
otium cum dignitate, ſelecting for his friends and acquain- 
| tance men of ſenſe, virtue and religion and, enjoyed in life, 
for many years, that fame which, for infinitely wiſe rea- 
ſons, the great creator has implanted in every generous 
breaſt a deſire of, even after death. 22 
Cor. Tailer's commiſſion was received and publiſhed 
before Mr. Belcher's arrival and it gave him an opportu- 
nity of doing a generous thing for Mr. Dummer. A 
vote had paſſed the two houſes granting him nine hun- 
dred pounds, which; from a regard to his inſtructions, he 
had not ſigned, nor had he expresſly refuſed it, and the 
court having been adjourned only, not prorogued, the 
next meeting was conſidered as the ſame ſeſſion and 
Colonel Tailer ventured to ſign it, not being a, grant to 
himſelf and not againſt the letter of his inſtructions, and 
it was really ſaving money to Mr. Dummer, the grant, 
being intended for ſervices to come as well as paſt, would 
not have been renewed, or in part only, * 
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A IV 
From the arrival of Governor Belcher, in 1730, 
to the reimburſement of the charge of the 
tion againſt Cape-Breton and 'the abolition of 
paper money, 1749. | | 


XR. Belcher arrived the beginning of Auguſt in 1740. 
the Blandford man of war, Capt. Prothero. 

We approach ſo near to the preſent day that, 

for this reaſon as well as thoſe I have mentioned 

in my preface, I ſhall give a more general account of 


affairs, | 


No governor had been received with a ſhew of 
greater joy. Both parties ſuppoſed they had an intereſt *' 
in him. For men to alter their principles and practice, 
according to their intereſt, was no ne thing. A-'ſketch 
of Mr. Belcher's life and character will in ſome meaſure 
account for his obtaining the government, for the prin- 
cipal events in its adminiſtration and for the loſs of his 
commiſſion. . 1491 2. M e 

Being the only ſon of a wealthy father, he had high 
views from the beginning of life. After an academical 
education in his o country, he travelled to Europe, 
was twice at Hanover, and was introduced to the 
court there, at the time when the princeſs Sophia was 
the preſumptive heireſs to the Britiſh crown. The 
novelty of a Britiſh American, added to the gracefulneſs 
of his perſon, cauſed diſtinguiſhing notice to be taken of 
him, which tended to increaſe that aſpiring turn of 
mind which was very natural-te him. Some years after, 

Vol. Ik Wn ts he 


. 
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dom than in his time. He propoſed matter̃s for the ſake 


Ur lived elegaritly in his family, was 
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he made another voyage to England, being then engaged 
in mercantile affairs, ubich, after his return fee 
proved, in the general courſe of them, rather unſuc. 


* 


ceſsful, and ſeem to have ſuppreſſed or abated the ruling hou 


paſſion, but, being choſen agent for houſe of repre. ode 
ſentatives, it revived and was gratified to the ut 
by his appointment to the government of Maſſachuſetz. be 
bay and New-Hampſhire, and diſcovered. itſelf in every 
part of his adminittration. "Before. he was governor, 
except in one inſtance, he had always been a favoter of take 
the e e FRE did not fail of acting = 
up to his principles. man of hi inciples canno 
be too jealous of himſelf, upon a N RE 0 1 
a place of power. The council never enjoyed leſs free- 


of their ſanction rather than advice, rarely failing of z bein 


rity to approve of his ſentiments, ' "5 

table, made | 
great ſhew in dreſs, equipage, &c; and ourh by the his 
depriciation of the currency he was curtailed of 'his 
ſalary, yet he diſdained any unwarrantable or mean ways 
of obtaining money to ſupply his expences. By great den 
freedom in converſation and an unteſerved cenfure of 0 
perſons whoſe principles or conduct he diſapproved, be 1 
made himſelf many enemies. In a private perſon, this ' 
may often paſs with little notice; but from a governor * 
it is very hardly forgot, and ſome never ceaſed purſuing 
revenge until they ſaw him diſpla cee. 
Tu general court met the th of September.“ 
The people waited with pad 5h ernor's firlt on 
ſpeech. Many flattered themſelves that the inſtruction ing 
tor a fixed ſalary was withdrawn, others that, if it was 
continued, he would treat it rather as Dudley and Shute 
had done than as his immediate predeceſſor, others who miſe] 
did not expect a relaxation were, from curioſity, wiſhing * 
to know how he would acquit himſelf with the people, ect 
who ſent him to England to oppoſe the inſtruction. 
After premiſing, that the honor of the crown and 1 and t 


* . 
A553 


* At Cambridge, the ſmall pox being at Boſton, 
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Great Britain are very compatible with the privi- pod 
ny and liberties of the plantations, he tells 2 two * 
houſes that he had it in command from his royal maſter 
to communicate to them his 27th inſtruction, 1 | 
the governor's ſupport, that; whilſt her was in England 
he did every thing conſiſtent with reaſon and juſtice for 
reſerving and lengthening out the peace and welfare of 
the province, that were no ſtratigers to the ſteps 
taken by his majeſty with reſpect to the unhappy diſs - 
pute between the late governor and them and, he hoped, 
after ſuch a ſtruggle, they would think it for the true 
intereſt of the province to do what might be perfectly 
acceptable; that nothing te& this controverſy; 
and ſeveral. other matters of dangerous conſequence; 
being laid before the parliament, but his majeſtyꝰs grin: 
lenity and goodneſs, which inclined him to give then 
one opportunity more of paying a due regard to what in 
his royal wiſdom he thinks ſo juſt and reaſonable. Had 
he ſtopped here, perhaps, leſs could not have been ex- 
pected from him; but he unfortunately attempted to 
ſhew the ſimilitude between the caſe of Cato ſhut up in 
Utica, and the Maſſachuſets- bay under the reſtraint of 
the royal inſtruction, commended the wiſdom of Cato in 
making ſo brave a ſtand for the liberties of his country, 
but condemned his putting an end to his life, when affairs 
became deſperate, rather than ſubmit to a power he could 
no longer reſiſt 4 which inſtance he brought as ſome il- 
luſtration of the late controverſy, though he would not 
allow it to run parellel, Cæſar being a tyrant, and the 
king the protector of the liberties of his ſubjects. 

Ir was ſaid, upon this occaſion, that the governor 
muſt allow that the Maſſachuſets aſſemhly had done 
viſely hitherto in defending their liberties, for, other- 
vie, he had brought an inſtance of a caſe in no one re- 
ſpect ſimilar to theirs; and if they had done ſo, it was 
becauſe the inſtruction was a meer exertion, of power, 
and then the parallel would run farther than he: was 
willing to allow. Oats RN en | 
| A 0 
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1730. Tux inſtruction was conceived in much ſtronger 
terms than that to governor Burnet, and it is declared 
that in caſe the aſſembly refuſes to conform to it hn 
_ majeſty will find himſelf under a neceſſity of laying the 
undutiful behavior of the province before the legiſa- 
ture of Great-Britain not only in this ſingle inſtance 
but in many others of the ſame nature and 'tendency, 
whereby it manifeſtly appears that this aſſembly, for ſome 
years laſt paſt, have attempted by unwarrantable practice; 
to weaken if not caſt off the obedience they -owe to the 
crown and the dependance which all colonies ought to 
have on their mother country.“ And in the cloſe of 
the inſtruction his majeſty expects © that they do forth- 
with comply with this propoſal as the laſt. ſignification 
of our royal pleaſure to them upon this ſubject, and if 
the ſaid aſſembly ſhall not think fit to comply therewith, 
it is our will and pleaſure and you are required imme- 
diately to come over to this kingdom of Great-Britain, 
in order to give us an exact account of all that ſhall have 
paſſed upon this ſubject, that we may lay the ſame be- 
fore our parliament.” | 
Tur houſe proceeded juſt as they had done with 
governor Burnet, They made a grant to Mr. Belcher 
of C. 1000 currency for defraying the expence of his 
voyage to New-England and as a gratuity for ſervices 
while in England;“ and, ſometime after, they voted him 
4 ; . a 


Five hundred pounds was alſo granted to the governor for bis 
_ ſervices in England, as agent for the houſe of repreſentatives, 
and the ſum of L,1503 15. 14. which had been advanced by 
merchants in Boſton and others and ſupplied the agents, was 
- alſo granted to be paid out of the public treaſury, and to the 
. ſeveral perſons reſpectively. The honor of the governor who 
had ſpent the money, as well as that of the houſe, was concem- 
ed. The council, although in general the ſame perſons who 
- had refuſed to conſent to any grant of money for the uſe of an 
agent in the choice of whom they had no ſhare, were "prevailed 
upon by the governor and the influence of a great number 
the principal merchants of Boſton who had advanced tht 
money, to conſent to a grant for the re- payment of it. The 
houſe expecting the like difficulty might ariſe upon „ 
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i ſum equal to a thouſand pounds ſterling, to enable him, 173% 


to manage the public affairs, &c. but would fix no time. 
The council concurred it with an amendment, viz: 
« and that the ſame ſum be annually allowed for the 
governor's ſupport.” This, without a fund for the pay- 
ment of it, was doing little more than the houſe had re- 
peatedly done by their declarations that they doubted not 
future aſſemblies would make the like honorable proviſion. 
for the governor's ſupport according to the ability of 
the province; the amendment, notwithſtanding, was not 
agreed to, and the houſe adhered to their own vote; 
This produced a ſecond amendment, viz. that the ſame 
ſum ſhould be . annually paid during his excellency's 
continuance in the government and reſidence here;” but 
this alſo was nonconcurred. The two houſes then con- 
ferred upon the ſubject, ſ the governor being preſent, } 
and before they parted he made a long ſpeech, expreſſing 
the great pleaſure the council had giyen him iu the part 

Bb they 


ſion in future time, took this favorable opportunity of paſſing 
vote for the taking the ſum of five hundred pounds ſterling out 
of che province treaſury and depoſiting it in the bank of Eng- 
land for the uſe of the houſe. To this vote the council gave 
their concurrence and the governor his conſent. - He repented of 
it afterwards, when he found the agent employed by, the houſe and, 
ſupported with this money, was the principal promoter of the. 
complaints againſt him which cauſed his removal from the 
government. | | Gantt 3 

+ This was a matter of money which the hquſe ſometimes refuſe to. 
confer upon, but they have been unſteady in this reſpect. 

It is unuſaal for governor's to. be preſent at a conference, be- 
tween the two houſes. Mr. Shirley being deſirous of acquaint- 
ing himſelf with the arguments on both ſides in ſome Mair in 
controverſy between the two houſes, intimated to the council. 
his inclination to be preſent. When the houſe came up the 
ſpeaker, Mr. Cuſhing, ſeeing the governor in. the chair, ſtarted 
back and remaining at the door of the council chamber, ex- 
preſſed his ſurprize at ſeeing his excellency in the chair, the con- 
ference being intended between the two houſes only, but if his 
excellency intended to remain in the chair, only to hear the ar- 
guments, he imagined the houſe would have no objection to 
conferring in his preſence. This the governor conſented to dę- 
claring he would not interfere, | 


| 


30, they had taken and his concern and ſurprize at the 
125 duct of the houſe, in running the ef the ns 
_ quences of their refuſal to comply wi the inſtruction, 
reminded them of the vaſt expence which their forme; 
unſucceſsful diſputes with their governors had occaſion. 
ed to the province, but uſed no arguments to convince 
them of the reaſonableneſs of the demand and its com. 
patibility with their rights and privileges. 
Iux fmall-pox being in the town of Cambrid 


ot | 


where the court ſat, the houſe defired to riſe, but 8 


governor let them know he would meet them in any 


18 other town and, the ſame day, ordered an adjournment * 

al. to Roxbury, where a bill paſſed both houſes for the BW de 

| ſupport of the governor, but, not coming up to the Mi |... 

I yſtruction, the governor could not conſent to it. The Gat 

1 country party in the houſe, as much a ſolceciſm as it is, had 

. were the moſt zealous for the prerogative, and, except 5 

_ a few prerogative men who were always willing to fu 79 

= the ſalary, none went ſo great a length, at this time, to- bs 

4 wards fixing it as thoſe who oppoſed any one ſtep to. * 
4 wards it, under Mr. Burner. ? 

1 Tux people, in general, were well pleaſed with the 1 

ol governor. It is not improbable that he would have * 

4 2 the ſettlement of a ſalary during his admini- Xa 

= ration, if it had not been, in effect, a ſettlement for 

his ſucceſſors alſo, for ſuch a precedent could not eaſily 110 

have been reſiſted. The two parties which had long 5 

ſubſiſted in the government were vying, each with the 0 

other, in meaſures for an expedient or accommodation, f 

The prerogative men were Mr. Belcher's old friends, h 

who were pretty well ſatisfied that his going over to q 

| the other ſide was not from any real affection to the 

cauſe, and that he muſt, ' ſooner or later, differ with | 

thoſe who adhered to it, and for this event they waited 

tiently. The other party, by whoſe intereſt he had 0 

been ſent to England, adhered to him, e then 15 

reward. Accordingly, Mr. Cooke was ſoon appointed | 

a juſtice of the comman pleas far the county of . n 
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To make way for him and another favorite, Col. Byfield, 
to whom Mr. Beleher was alied, two gentlemen, Col. 
Hutchinſon and Col. Dudley, were diſplaced, They 
were both in principle eady friends to government, 
and the firſt of them was a- faſt friend to the governor. 

Mr. Belcher would not have been able to advance ſo 

many of lis friends as he did, if he had not perſuaded 

the council that, upon the appointment of a new gover- 

nor, it was neceſſary to renew all civil commiſſions. 
Having obtained this point, he took the moſt convenient 

time to ſettle the ſeveral counties. Before he ſettled 

the county of York, he recommended to the judges a 
perſon for clerk of the court. Tbis officer the province 

law impowers the judges to appoint. Some of them 

ſent their excuſe, being well ſatisfied with-the clerk. they 

had, who was à faithful well approved officer, but the 
governor let the judges know, if he could not appoint” 

a clerk he could a judge, and accordingly removed thoſe 

who were not for his purpoſe and appointed others in 


1730 


their ſtead. + There was art inconſiſtency, in delaying 
appointments, wath the principles he advanced. If new 
commiſſions were neceflary, they were neceſſary imme- 
diately, and they might as well be delayed ſeven years 


as One. e 
0 0 N * B b 4 1. * den Two 
. It was ſaid that when Mr, Belcher, ſome years aſter, was ordered 
by the king to remove his ſon in law, Mr. Lyde, from the naval 
office, the power of appointment to which office is, by act of 
parliament, given to the governor, he was adviſed to make an 
excuſe, Me. Lyde being an officer who gave general. ſatisfaQion; 
but Mr. Belcher replied, that although the king could not make 
a naval officer yet he could make a governor, and he was forced 
to give up his ſon in law; Nec lex of juftior ulla 
This was the farſt inſtance of an appointment made by the crown 
immediately to this office and, I think, to any office in the 
province the nomination to which is by the charter and royal 
commiſſion left to the judgment and.diſcretion of the governor, 
1 The commiſſions to civil officers being in the king's. name and 
teſted by the governor, the renewal ' of ſuch commiſſions upon 
the appointment of a governor has not been practiſed fince Mr. 
Belcher's time. It was propoſed in council by his dy - 
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17. Two or three ſeſſions paſſed, when little more was 
done, on the governor's part, than repeating his de- 
mand for a fixed ſalary and intimating that he ſhould be 
obliged to go to England and render an account of their 
behavior to the king. The major part of the houſe 
were very deſirous of giving ſatisfaction to the governor 
and to their conſtituents both, but that could not be. 
Mr. Cooke's friends in the town of Boſton began to be 
- jealous of him, A bill was prepared, which ſets forth 
in the preamble, that ſettling a ſalary would deprive 
the people of their rights as Engliſhmen. In the pur- 
view, after granting £3400, which was about equal to 
L.1000 ſterling, it is further enacted that as his majeſty 
had been graciouſly pleaſed to appoint J B. Eſq; to be 
the governor, who was a native of the country, whoſe 
fortune was here, who, when a member of the council, as 
* . . . » . 
well as when in a private ſtation, has always conſulted 
but Mr. Read, a very eminent lawyer and, which is more, a 
perſon of great integrity and firmneſs of mind, being then a 
member of the council, brought ſuch arguments againſt the 
ractice that the majority of the board refuſed to conſent to it. 
Beſides this general new appointment, Mr. Belcher, in the 
_ courſe of his adminiſtratign, made more frequent removals of 
perſons from office than any governor before or fince, This 
was owing to the puſillanimity of the council. No appoint- 
ment can be made without their advice. The governor, it is 
true. can refuſe his conſent; every year, to their election, but 
the emoluments of a Maſſachuſets councellor are very ſmall and 
can cauſe no great temptation to ſacrifice virtue. It is faid 
that one of the judges of the ſuperior court expecting to be 
removed, in the latter part of Mr. Belcher's adminiſtration, 
applied by a friend in England to lord chief juſtice Willes, who 
fiznified his reſolution that if any judge Roald be removed, 
without good reafon' afligned, he would himſelf complain to 
his 1 againſt the governor. The freedom and indepen- 
dence of the judges of England is always enumerated among 
the excellencies of the conſtitution. The Maſſachuſets judges 
are far from independent. In Mr. Belcher's adminiſtration 
they were peculiarly dependent upon the governor. Before 
and fince they have been dependent upon the aſſembly for 
their ſalary, granted annually, which ſometimes has been 
delayed, ſometimes diminiſhed, .' and rarely oſcapes being a 
ſubject of debate and altercation, | wo 2 
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the true intereſt of his country as well as the honor 4441; 
and dignity of the crown, therefore, it is moſt ſoleninly 
vromiſed and engaged ta his moſt excellent majeſty that 
there ſhall be granted the like ſum for the like purpoſe 
at the beginning of the ſeſſions in May every year dur- 
ing the governor's continuance in the adminiſtration | 
and reſidence within the province, provided, this a& 
ſhall not be pleaded as a precedent or binding ap any 
future aſſembly for fixing a ſalary on any ſucceeding” 
governor. The bill is in Mr. Cooke's hand writing 
and it is minuted at the bottom that the governor ap- 
proved of it. The governor could not imagine ſo evas. 
ſive a thing could be approved in England. He might 
hope to improve it as being a further advance than had 
been before made, and, by uſing this argument, that it 
would be much more rational for the houſe to do what 
they now had fully in their power to do, than to make 
a ſolemn promiſe that another houſe ſhould do the fame 
thing, the performance of which promiſe they would. 
not have in their own power. The ſcheme failed, the 
bill did not paſs and from that time Mr. Belcher, deſpair- 
ing of carrying his point, turned his thought to obtaining 

a relaxation of his inſtruction. Inſtead of applying 
himſelf, he adviſed to an addreſs from the houſe, not 
for the withdraw of the inſtruftion but that the go- 
vernor might have leave to receive the ſum granted. 
This was allowed, but it was to be underſtood that, he 
was to inſiſt upon a compliance with his inſtruction as 
much as ever. Leave for conſent to particular grants. 
was obtained two or three years and, at length, a general 
order of leave to receive ſuch ſums as ſhould be granted. 
This was the iſſue of the controverſy about a fixed 
flary. Until Mr. Belcher's arrival, Mr. Cooke had 
— from —· K from time to time, have been 
recorded in hiſtory for popular men. Generally, to pre- 
ſerve the fries of # 5 they muſt Ns ith: 
the popular air, and when we ſurvey a courſe of action 


it will not appear altogether conſiſtent. He had 


art 
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1732. art of keeping the people ſteady in the applauſe of bi 
meaſures. To be careful never to depart from the ap- 
pearance of maintaining or enlarging rights, liberties and 
privileges was all he found necetlary. Aſſoon as he wa 

defective in this reſpect and tried to ſecure his intereſt 

both with the governor and town of Boſton he had like 
to have loſt both. In the election of repreſentatives 
for Bqſton, in 1733 or 1734 the governor's party appear. 
ed againſt him, he had loſt many of the other party by 

what they called too great a compliance and he had x 

jority, after ſeveral trials, of one or two votes only in 
fax or ſeven hundred. | 

Tux diſpute about the manner of iſſuing money out 

of the treaſury was ſettled unfavorably for the houle, 

The charter provides, that all money ſhall be iſſued 

by warrant from the governor with advice and conſent 

of the council. Until the year 1720 the money was 
brought into the treaſury, by a vote or act originating in 
the houſe, and deſtined to certain purpoſes, and drawn 
out for thoſe purpoſes by warrant from the governot 
with advice &c. but after that, the houſe not only deſ- 
tined the money, when put into the treaſury, but provided 
that none of it, except ſome trifling ſums for expreſſes and 
the like, ſhould be iſſued without a vote of the whole 
court for payment. After ſuch a vote th:y were willing 
the governor ſhould give his warrant. This appeared 
in the king to render his governor contemptible and 
intirely to defeat the proviſion in the charter, and there 
was no proſpect of any relaxation of the inſtruction to 
the governor. When the ſervants of the government 
had ſuffered a long time for want of their money the 

houſe paſſed a bull which ſupplied the treaſury in 4 

way not materially differing from what had been in 

practice before 1720. * 16: 95004 

Mx. Belcher had another inſtruckion not to conſent 

to the iſſuing any bills of credit for a longer term 
than thoſe were to remain current which had before 
been iſſued, none of which extended beyond the yea! 
472 | ITY 1741+ 
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1741. It would have been but a ſmall burden upon 1932. 
the inhabitants to have paid the charges of every yeat . 
and the debt which lay upon ſuch. year beſides, 1 
juſtead of that wiſe meaſure, they ſuffered one year after 
another to paſs with light taxes and laid heavy burdens 
upon diſtant years, and the laſt year, 1741, had more 
laid upon it than any four or five preceding years, and 
although even this was far ſhort of what has been paid 
in ſome ſucteeding years, yet it was deemed an inſuppor- 
table burden and it was generally ſuppoſed the promiſes 
made by the acts of government to draw in the bills in 
that year would by ſome means or other be evaded or 
openly violated. Mr, Belcher ſeemed determined to 
adhere to his inſtruction and there was an expectation of 
ſome great convulſion which, was prevented by his being 
ſuperſeded before that period arrived. * 
The project we have taken notice of, p. 173, for 
ſettling the eaſtern country, Captain Coram purſued 
until he procured an order or inſtruction to Col. Phillips, 
the governor of Nova- Scotia, in 1730, to take poſſeſſion of 
the land between St. Croix and Kennebeck, and 30 men 
with an officer were ſent to the fort at Pemaquid, built 
by the Maſſachuſets. Col. Dunbar, a gentleman out of 
employ, came over about the ſame time, took the com- 
mand of the fort and aſſumed the government of that part 
of the province. Mr. Belcher was applied to by the pro- 
prietors of the lands there, and the houſe of repre- 
lentatives aſſerted the right of the province. The go- 
vernor with advice of council iſſued a proclamation re- 
quiring the inhabitants to remain in their obedience and 
due ſubjection to the laws and government of the pro- 
vince, This ſeems to have been all that in prudence 
he could do. Some were far taking further meaſures 
to remove Dunbar which, as he had a royal commiſſion, 
however liable to exceptions, Mr. Belcher thought by 
no means warrantable.. The minds of the people were 
inflamed and when Dunbar came up to Boſton he per- 
ſilted in his claim to the country which, with * 
ſome 
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ſome not very decent expreſſions of the governor, rai 
175? the reſentment of many. Perſons of al defign Bus. 
might have been able to have cauſed a tumult. The 
lands indeed were claimed by a few particular perſons, 
but it was ſpread abroad that when this country ſhould 
be detached from the reſt of the province the ſuppliesof 
fewel to the ſea-port towns would ceaſe or be burdened 
- with heavy duties and the poor oppreſſed. It happened 
that] Ir. Samuel Waldo, agentleman of good capacity and 
who would not eaſily relinquifh his right, undertook for 
the proprietors of the principal tract of the country 
claimed and, upon repreſentation to his majeſty in council 
the order to Phillips and the authority to Dunbar were 
revoked in 1732, and the government of the province 
afterwards thought it proper to place a garriſon in their 
own pay at Fort Frederick, the name given by Dunbar 
to the 5 at Pemaquid. | 
I ſhall take notice of two or three only and thoſe the 
moſt remarkable events during the reſt of Mr. Belcher's 
adminiſtration. | . 
73 In 1733 there was a general complaint throughout 
* e four governments of New-England of the unuſual 
ſcarcity of money. There was as large a ſum current 
in bills of credit as ever, but the bills having depre- 
ciated they anſwered the purpoſes of money o much 
leſs in proportion. The Maſſachuſets and New-Hamp- 
mite were clogged with royal inſtructions. It was ow- 
ing to them that thoſe governments had not iſſued bills 
to as great an amount as Rhode-Jfland. Connecticut, 
although under no reſtraint, yet, conſiſting of more hul- 
bandmen and fewer traders than the reſt, did not ſo 
much feel the want of money. The Maſſachuſets peo- 
Pie were diſſatisfied that Rhode-Iſland ſhould ſend their 
-bills among them and take away their ſubſtance and em- 
ploy it in trade, and many people wiſhed to ſee the bills 
of each government current within the limits of ſuch 
government only. In the midſt of this diſcontent, Rhode 
Iand paſſed an act for iſſuing 4. 100,000 upon > 
| „ e PORCINE oh i fr: 
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for, I think, 20 years to their own inhabitants, whowould 174% 


immediately have it in their power to add / 100,000 
to their trading ſtock from the horſes, ſheep, lumber, 
fiſh, &c. of the Maſſachuſets inhabitants. The mer- 
chants of Boſton therefore confederated and mutually 
promiſed and engaged not to receive any bills of this 
new emiſſion, but, to provide a currency, a large number 
formed themſelves into a company entered into covenants, 
choſe directors, &c. and iſſued . 110,000 redeemable in 
zo years, in ſilver at 198. per oz. the then current rate, 
or gold in proportion, a tenth part annually. About 
the ſame time the Maſſachuſets treaſury, which had 
been long ſhut was opened, and the debts of two or 
three years were all paid at one time in bills of credit 

to this was added the ordinary emiſſions of bills from 
New-Hampſhire and Connecticut, and ſome of the Boſton 
merchants, tempted by an opportunity of ſelling their 
Engliſh goods, having broke through their engagements 
and received the Rhode-Iſland bills, all the reft ſoon 
followed the example. All theſe emiſſions made a flood. 
of money, ſilver roſe from 19s. to 278. the oz. and ex- 
change with all other countries conſequently roſe alſo, 
and every. creditor was defrauded of about one third of 
his juſt dues. As ſoon as ſilver roſe to 27s. the notes 
iſſued by the merchants payable at 19s, were hoarded 


up and no longer anſwered the purpoſes of money. 


Although the currency was leſſened by taking away the 
notes, yet what remained never increaſed in value, 
lilver continuing ſeveral years about the ſame rate, until 
it took another large jump. Thus very great injuſtice 
was cauſed by this wretched paper currency and no 
relief of any ſort obtained; for, by this ſinking in value, 
though the nominal ſum was higher than it had ever 
been before, yet the currency would produce no more 
ſterling money than it would have done before the late 
emiſſions were.made.* a | — | 

h In 


t William Tailer, Eſq; the lieut. governor, dying in 1732, ia 
1733 Spencer Phips, Eſq; nephew by the -fiſter and adopted fon 
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Ix 1737, 4 controverſy which had ſubſiſted 
7e between the two governments of Mathchote, bay — 
Ne- Hampſhire was heard by commiſſioners for that 
purpoſe appointed by the crown. Various attempts had 
made. to ſettle this diſpute, and it had been often 
recommended by the crown to the aſſemblies of the two. 
provinces to agree upon arbitrators from neighbouring 
governments and. to paſs acts which ſhould bind each 
provinces to be ſubject to their determinations: Several 
ſuch. acts paſſed, but they were not exactly conformable 
one to the other, or the operation of them was by ſome 
means or other obſtructed, The Maſſachuſets refuſed 
terms which, afterwards, they would gladly have accept- 
ed. They have done the like in other controyerhes, 
Long poſſeſſion cauſed them to be loth to concede any 
| ge the territory. New-Hampſhire took its name 
the grants made by the council of, Plimouth to 
captain John Maſon. Of theſe there had been four or 
five all containing more or leſs of the ſame lands. Ex- 
ceptions were taken to all of them, and that which was 
the leaſt imperfect was dated after the grant of Maſſa- 
chuſets· bay, ſo that the whole controverſy turned upon 
the conſtruction of the Maſſachuſets charters. The 
firſt charter made the northern boundary to be three 
miles to the northward of Merrimack river, or to the 
northward of any and every part thereof. After run- 
ning weſtward about 30 miles from the ſea the river 
alters its courſe and tends to the north, or, to ſpeak 
with more propriety, having run from its crotch-or the 
meeting of Pemigewaſſet river and Winnepiſſiauke pond 
to the ſouthward about 30 miles, it then tends: to the 
eaſtward about 30 miles, until it empties into the ſea: 
It was urged by the advocates for Maſſachuſets colony 
that their boundary was to be three miles to the north- 
ward of the northernmoſt part of the river and to ex- 
tend eaſt and weſt from the Atlantic to the 8 
to Sir Wilnam Phips, ſucceeded. Mr. Belcher uſed his intereſt 
for Adam Winthrop, Eſq; Both Winthrop and Phips had been 
ſeveral years members of the council. 8 
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This ſwallowed up all New-Hampthire and the greateſt 
jr of the province of Main, Ar a hearing before the 
ag 


king in council in 1677 the agents for Maſſachuſets, by 
advice, diſclaimed all right of juriſdiction beyond the 
three miles north of the river according to the courſe, 
and it was determined they had a right as far as the 
tiver extended, but how far the river did extend was 
not then expreſely mentioned. It ſeems however not to 
have been doubted, for although at the time of the grant 
of the firſt charter it does not appear that the courſe 
was known any great diſtance from the ſea yet, ſoon 
after the government was transferred from Old 1 | 
to New, it was as well known by the name of Merri- 
mack as far as Penicook as it is at this day, and the 
tribe of Indians which dwelt there had a correſpondence 
with the Engliſh, and in 1639 perſons were employed 
by the government of Maſſachuſets to explore that part 
ofthe country and t here are till preſerved the teſtimonies 
of divers perſons de claring that they before that time 
always underſtood the river to be called by the ſame 
name, from the crotch to the mouth. If the firſt charter 
of the Maſſachuſets had continued it is not probable 
any different conſtruction would ever have been ſtarted 
but in the new charter the. boundary is thus expreſſed, 
extending from the great river commonly called 
Monomack alias Merrimack on the north part and from 
three miles northward of the ſaid river to the atlantick 
or weſtern ſea or ocean on the ſouth part, &c. The 
hole, however of the old colony being included in the 
new province, many years paſſed without any thought 
of a different conſtruction of bounds in the two charters 
and the diſputes between Ne- Hampſhire and the Maſ- 
lachuſers have been, principally, concerning the towns of 
Saliſbury and Haverhill which, when firſt granted by the 
Maſſachuſets, were made to extend more than three 
miles from the river and the part beyond the three miles 
remained under the juriſdiction by which they had been 
granted, which New-Hampſhire complained of. A = : 
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line, to begin three miles north of the mouth of Met: 
mack and ſo run weſt to the ſouth ſea, is a modern con- 
ſtruction. Some hints had been given ot ſuch a line, 
before or about the year1726, and it was ſuppoſed byNew 


Hampſhire that the Maſlachuſets were induced thereby 


to make. grants. of townſhips between Merrimack and 
Connecticut river, in order to ſtrengthen their title by 


poſſeſſion, Still there was a proſpect of accommodation 


and, in the year 1731, the committees from the aſſem- 
blies 9g two provinces differed only upon the- point 
of equivalents, the Maſſachuſets deſiring to retain under 
their juriſdiction the whole of thoſe towns which lay 
upon the river and to give other lands as an equivalent 
for the property; but about the ſame time the gentlemen | 
of New-Hampſhire who had for many years before been 


at the helm thinking, and perhaps juſtly, that they were 


not well treated by Mr. Belcher, determined to exert | 
themſelves to obtain a governor for that province and 
to remain no longer under the ſame governor with the 


M,aſſachuſets. They had but little chance for this unleſs 


they could enlarge their bounds. The very propoſal 
of a diſtinct government as it increaſed the number of 
officers of the crown they thought would be a favorable 
circumſtance in ſettling the controverſy with Maſſachuſets. 
Tux houſe of repreſentatives .of New Hampſhire, 
Oct. 7, 1731, by a vote appointed John Rindge, Eſq 2 
merchant there who was bound to England, their agent to 
ſolicit the ſettlement of the boundaries. But their main 
dependance was upon Mr. Thomlinſon, a gentleman who | 
had been in New Hampſhire, and was then.a merchant of 


note in London, and perhaps was as capable of conduct 
ing their cauſe as any perſon they could have pitched | 


upon. He had the friendſhip of Col. Bladen Who at 
that day had great weight in the board of trade and had 
conceived very unfavorable ſentiments of theMaſlachulcts | 


in general and did not like Mr. Belcher the governor. 


He employed a ſolicitor, Ferdinando Paris, one of the 


Ark rate and who had a peculiar talent at llurting the 


characters 
5 | 
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characters of his antagoniſts. Many of his briefs which 7377 
| have ſeen, abound in this way. The firſt ſtep in 
conſequence of Mr. Rindge's 3 was a queſtion. 
ſent by the lords of trade to the attorney and follicitor 
general for their 2 & From what part of Merri- 
mack river the miles from whence the dividing 
line between the province of New-Hampſhire and the 
province of the Maſſachuſets bay is to begin, ought to 
be taken according to the intent of the charter of William 
and Mary.” This was a plain intimation that if the 
point where to begin could be ſettled, nothing more was 
neceſſary, the welt line claimed by New-Hampſhite was 
to follow of courſe, The Maſſachuſets agent (Mr. 
Wilks) by his council would ſay nothing upon the queſ- 
tion; becauſe it would not determine the matters in diſ- 
pute. Report was made, however, that it ought to begin 
three miles north of the mouth of Merrimack river. 
It was then propoſed that commiſſioners ſhould be ap- 
pointed to ſettle this controverſy. This the Maflachu- 
ſets were averſe to, unleſs they knew who they were to 
be. They were at the ſame time afraid of it's being de- 
termined in England, ex parte, if they ſhould refule to 

conſent. A committee of the general court reported 
that the agent ſhould be inſtructed that the province 
would agree to commiſſioners to be appointed, to ſettle 
the controverſy, here. This report was accepted, the 
houſe intending the commiſſioners ſhould be agreed upon 
by the two goverriments, ſome of the committee in- 
tending the agent ſhould underſtand his inſtructions, to 
conſent to the appointment of cummiſſioners provided 
they ſat here or in one of the two governments. A 
comma after the wofd appointed and after the word. 
controverſy would give the ſenſe of the houſe, the laſt 
comma left out it might be taken in the ſenſe of the 
committee, but as it is moſt probable the letter had no 
regular pointing their meaning was to be gueſſed at. 
Tuis was treating the agent ill, and he was cenſured. 
by the houſe for not obſerving his inſtruftions. I have 
You. II , SE heard 
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perty ſhould not be affected. The miniſtry In later in- 
ſtances have not waited for an ex preſs ſubmiſſion but 
have appointed commiſſioners upon application from one 
party only. e 
Tus commiſſioners were all ſuch as the new-Hamę- 
ſhire agent propoſed, five councellors from each of the 
governments of New-York, Rhode-Illand and Nova- 
Scotia. Wich the two former governments the Maſſa. 
chuſets were then in controverſy about lines. The latter 
it was ſaid was diſaffected to charter government. 
Connecticut, propoſed by Maſſachuſets, was rejected be- 
caùſe of a bias from their trade, religion, &c. which New 
Hampſhire was afraid of. The place for the meeting of 
commiſhoners was Hampton in New-Hampſhire, the firſt 
of Auguſt. _ . e AY 22 
Taz commiſſioners from Noya- Scotia, with ſome of 
Rhode-Ifland, met at the time appointed and were after- 
wards joined by Mr. Livingſtone from New-York, who 
preſided. After many weeks ſpent in hearing the par- 
ties and examining their evidence, the only doubt in the 
commiſſioners minds was, Whether the Maſſachuſets new 
charter comprehended the Whole of the old colony. 
Not being able to ſatisfy themſelves, and perhaps 
not being unwilling to avoid the determination, they 
agreed to make a ſpecial judgment or decree, the 
ſubſtance of which was, that, if the charter of Wihim 
and Mary grants to the Maſſachuſets-bay all the lands 
granted by the charter of Charles the firſt, they then 
adjudge a curve line to begin three miles north of the 
mouth of the river and to keep the ſame diffance from 
the river as far as the crotch or parting at Pemigewaſſet 
and Winepeſiaukee and then to run weſt towards the 
ſouth fea until ir meets'with his majeſty's other govern 
4 | ments, 
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ments, but if the charter of William and Mary did not 
contain &c. then they adjudge a weſt line to begin at the 
ame place three. miles north of the mouth and to run to 
the touth ſea, This point in doubt they ſubmitted to his 
majeſty's royal pleaſure. rr 
Tug Maſſachuſets were ſure of their cauſe. It was 
impoſſible, they thought, conſiſtent with common ſenſe, 
that the point in doubt ſnould be determined againſt 
them. They thought it ſafeſt however to ſend to Eng- 
land a ſpecial agent, Edmund Quincy, Eſq; one pf the 
council, who had been one of the court's agents before 
the commiſſioners. He was joined with Mr. Wilks, and 
Mr. Belcher by his intereſt prevailed upon the aſſembly 
to add a third, his wife's brother, Richard Partridge. 
Exceptions, called an appeal, were offered to the judgment 
of the commiſſioners, Mr. Quincy died of the ſmall 


pox by inoculation, ſoon after his arrival in London, 


the other two knew little or nothing of the controverſy. 
The commiſſioner, however, had rendered it as difficult 


to determine a line againſt the Maſſachuſets as if they 


had given a general judgment in their favor. The 
New-Hampſhire agent and ſollicitor thought of no ex- 
pedient. In their brief they pray the lords committee 
to report “ that all the lands lying to the northward of 
Merrimack river which were granted by the charter of 
king Charles the firſt to the late colony of the Maſſa» 
chuſets- bay are not granted to the preſent province of 
the Maſſachuſets- bay by the charter of king William and 
queen Mary.” This n-ver could have been done; At 
the hearing, it was thought proper to lay aſide alt regard 


to the judgment of the commiſſioners and to proceed 


upon an intirely new plan. No doubt was made, that 
the old colony was all included in the new province. 
The queſtion was, what were the northern bounds of 


the colony of Maſſachuſets-bay, which the council of 


Plimouth when they ſold the territory to the patentees, 

and the king when he granted the juriſdiction, had in 

contemplatiop. This, it was ſaid, muſt be a line three 
S | 


miles 


17374 


\ 


11. 


this courſe, fo far it was equitable the line ſhould con. 
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its courſe and turned to the ſouth, it would have been 


Tur HISTORY” or 
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miles north of a river not fully explored, but whoſe oe. 
neral courſe was ſuppoſed to be eaſt and weſt, 80 far 
therefore as it afterwards appeared that the river kept 


tinue, but, as on the one hand, if the river had altered 


incquitable to have reduced the grant to a very ſmall 
1o on the other hand, when it appeared to turn to 
the north it was inequitable to extend the grant and 
make a very large territory and- therefore 4 other 
grants made about the ſame time.? It was therefore 
determined that the northern boundaries of Maſſachuſets 
bay ſhould be a line three miles from the river as far az 
Pantucket-falls, then to run W. 10 deg. N. until it meets 
New- Vork line. | 1 nn 
Tux Maſſachuſets thought themſelves aggrieved, 
They ſubmitted the controverſy to commiſſioners to 
be appointed by the orown, had been fully heard. 
The whole proceedings of the commiſſioners were ſet 
aſide and, without any notice to the government, the 
controverſy was determined by a committee of council 
upon a new point on which their agent had never been 
inſtructed. And however there might be the appear- 
ance of equity in the principle upon which their lord 
ſnips proceeded, yet the Maſſachuſets ſuppoſed, if their 
poſſeſſion for one hundred years, together with the de- 
termination of the king in council in 1677 and the ac- 
quieſcence of all parties in this determination for about 
fifty years had been urged and duly weighed, the ba- 
lance upon the ſole principle of equity would have been 
in their favor. It increaſed their mortiſication to find 
that they had loſt: by this. new line ſevefal hundred 
* The grant to Sie Henry Roſwell and others was March 19th 
1627. That to Maſon was November 9th 161, and was to 
extend 60 miles from the ſea. But the river Merrimack tum: 


ing to the north after about 30 miles from the fea. if the MaF- 
nachuſets bounds had continued three miles diſtant from the 
river to the crotch it would comprehend more than half of Ma- 
_ ſon's grant, n . 


_—_ 
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thouſand acres more than the utmoſt claim ever made by,,,.; 
New-Hampſhire ; for Merrimack river from the mouth 

to Pantucket-falls tending to the ſouth, it made a diffe« 
rence of 4 or 5 mies in breadth, the whole length of 

the line, between a line to run weſt- from Pantucket 
falls and a line weſt from the black rocks. 
Taz diſpute about the ' bounds of the province of 
Main, which hes on the other ſide New-Ham 


n to : pſhire, was 

and upon the conſtruction of the word  Northweſtward, 

ther The Maſſachuſets urged that it was the evident deſign 
fore of the grantors of the province of Main to deſcribe a 


territory about 120 miles { At chat day this was 
1 23 robably the reputed diſtance from Newichawannock or 
icataqua river to Kennebeck, along the ſea coaſt, the 
general courſe of which was northeaſt and ſouth 
after going up the two rivers to the heads the lines 
vere to run northweſtward until 120 miles were finiſh- 
ed and then a line back parallel to the line upon the 
ſea, The agents for Ne- Hampſhire, at the court of 
commiſſioners, inſiſted that every body underſtood north- 
weſtward to be north a little, perhaps leſs than quarter 
of a point, weſt. It not being poſſible to think of any 
reaſon for a line to run upon this courſe, the Maſſachu- 
ſets could ſcarce ſuppoſe the New-Hampſhire agents to 
be ſerious, and imagined the commiſſioners would need 
no other reply than that every body underſtgod a line 
running weſtward to be a line from eaſt to weſt and 
by the ſame rule of conſtruction they ſuppoſed north- 
weſtward to be from ſoutheaſt to northweſt; that 
northeaſtward being explained in the fame grant to be 
as the coaſt lay, proved in fact to be from ſouthweſt ro 
northeaſt, They were, however, ſurprized with the 
determination of the commiſſioners that northweſtward 

19th intended north two degrees weſt, Why not one degree 
25 to or three de as well as two? From this part-of the 
wo judgment the Maſſachuſets appealed.” '' The agents in 
. England obtained the celebrated Door Halley's opi- 

H mon, in writing under his hand, that in the language and 

r © underſtanding 
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3737. underſtanding of Mathematicians a line to run horth. 
weſtward is A line to run northweſt, but this Opinion 
did not prevail and the judgment of the commillioners 
upon this point was confirmed by his majeſty in council. 
Ix behoved Mr. Belcher, the governor of both pro- 
vinces, to carry an even hand. It happened, that the 
general court of the Maſſachuſets, whilſt it ſat at Saliſ. 
bury on the occaſion of this controverſy, made him a 
grant of . 800 currency, in conſideration of the def- 
ciency of their former grants, for his ſalaty and his ex- 
traordinary expence and trouble in attending the court 
at a diſtance from his houſe and family. Soon after this 
grant, he adjourned the general courts. of both provinces, 
in order to their determining Whether to abide by the 
reſult of the commiſſioners or to appeal from it, but the 
' court of New-Hampſhire was adjourned to a day or two 
after the Maſſachuſets court, and it was ſaid they were 
prevented entering the appeal within the time limited. 
He did not care that either aſſembly ſhould. do any bu- 
ſineſs when he was abſent, and therefore intended firſt 
to finiſh the Maſſachuſets - buſineſs. and immediately after 

roceed to New-Hampſhire. ee. 
Tais afforded matter of complaint from that province, 
which Mr. Belcher was called upon to anſwer, and it 
was determined the complaint was well founded, and it 
being urged thar the £{.800 was intended as a bribe to 
influence him to this meaſure, the Maſſachuſets thought 
their own honor concerned and joined with him in 
his defence, which perhaps increaſed the ſuſpicion of 
guilt and haſtened his removal. That I may finiſh 
what relates to the controverſy between the two pre: 
vinces, I muſt take natice of the conduct of the Malla- 
chuſets upon the receiving his majeſty's order in council. 
The lines, by the order, were to be run by two ſurveyors, 
one on the part of each province, but if either province 
refuſed, the other was to proceed ex parte. New. 
Hampſhire whoſe higheſt expectations were exceeded 

. Propoſed to join but were refuſed by, the Maa ers 
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and thereupon, appointed ſurveyors. to run the lines of 173; 
the Maſſachuſets and province of Main ex parte. Both 7M 
lines were complained of as being run favorably for New 
Hampſhire: that of the province of Main is à ſubject of 


ail, that 0 ] ; 
. new controyerſy it having been ſuggeſted that the ſur- 
4 veyor miſtook. the main branch of the river Newiche- 
aliſ- wanock, which if he had. purſued would have made 5 
n 2 or 6 miles in breadth to the advantage of Maſſachuſets. 


This refuſal to join proceeded from the feeble irteſolute 
ſtate of the minds of the houſe of repreſentatives. 


ex- | 
ourt Unwilling by; any act of their own to exprels their ſub- 
this miſſion to what they called an unequal decree, they ran 
ces, the riſque of its being carried into execution ſtill more 
the uncqually, and yet ſucceeding houſes, by a ſubſequent 
the long continued paſſive ſubmiſſion, as effectually Jab 2H 

two the province as if had been explicitly acknowledged 
were at firff. ret oe r 
ted. Arrex | the, controverſy about the governors 
bu- falary and the ſupply of the treaſury was finiſhed, there 
firſt ſeemed to be a general diſpoſition, to relt, and we hear 
after little of a, party in, oppoſition to the governor for ſe- 


veral years together. Whilſt, the controverſy with 
New - Hampſhire was depending all of every party en- 
gaged in defence of the right wy the province, Beſides, 
Mr. Cooke, who had been many years at the head of 
the popular party, was worn out with ſervice and having 
been ſome time in a declining ſtate, died in the fall of 
1737, and the town of Bal n, were ſo far from an 
apprehenſion of danger to their liberties that they choſe 
in his ſtead Mr. Wheelwright, the commiſlary general, 
who depended upon the governor every year. for his 
„ beRab io and 2c va PPrOnanen 
„J may not omit mentionigg the death of Thomas Hutchinfon, 
Eſq; December d 1539 who had been of the council except td 
years from 1714. I wiſn that many of his poſtes iy may o 
juſtly deſerve the character of true friends to their country. 
Regardleſs of the frowns of a ede or the threats of the 
people he ſpoke and vor according to his judgment, attaching 
himſelf to no party any further than he found their meaſurce _ | 
tended to promote the public Mies Jag Hk tan 
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1 approbation after being elected by the council and houſe. 
WF in 1738 three of the repreſentatives of the town 
had the character of friends to government, but toward; 
the end of the a great clamour aroſe againſt the 
governor for adhering. to his inſtruction about paper 
money and, againſt the three repreſentatives for their 
pernicious principles upon the ſubject of paper money, 
and at the town election for 1739 three others were 
choſen in their ſtead, two + of them profeſſedly diſaffected 
to the governor and promoters of popular meaſures, the 
third, I although of great integrity, and for that rea. 
fon deſirous of a fixed currency, yet in his judgment 
againſt reducing the paper money and a favorer of 
ſchemes for preventing its depreciation. Many country 
towns followed the example of Boſton and it appeared 
that a majority of the houſe were of the ſame principles 
with the town members. After Mr. Belcher's arrival, 
the houſe, as we have obſerved, had paſſed a vote for 
cpotnng 300 f. ſterling in the bank of England to be 
uſed as they or their Rcceflors fhould think proper. 
This was concurred in council and conſented to by the 
governor. This money it was ſaid could not be better 
applied than in ſolliciting a relaxation of the goyernor's 
inſtruction concerning paper money, and Mr, Kilby one 
of the Boſton repreſentatives was choſen agent for the 
 houſeand apetition was by him preſented from the houſe 
to his * in eee ut it had no effect. 
A general dread of drawing in all the paper money 
n a ſubſtitution of was Bf N of trade 
in the place of it, diſpoſed à great part of the province 
to favor what was called the land bank or manutaftory 
ſcheme, which was began or rather revived in this year 
1739, and produced ſuch great and laſting miſchiefs that 
a particular relation of the riſe, progreſs and overthrow 
it may be of uſe to diſcourage and prevent any at. 
tempts of the like nature in future ages. By a ſtrange 
conduct in the general court they had been. iſſuing bill 


8 themes Allen and Chriſtopher Kilby. IEdward Bromfield. ot 
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credit for 8 or 10 years annually for charges of go- „„ 

aha and being willing to caſe each preſent” year FRO 
chey had put off the redemption of the bills as far as 
they could, but the governor being reſtrained by his 
inſtruction from going beyond the year 1741, that year 
was unreaſonably loaded with 30 or 40 thouſand pounds 
ſterling taxes, which according to the general opinign of 
the people it was impoſſible to levy, not only on account, 
of the large ſum, but becauſe all the bills in the province 
were but juſt ſufficient to pay it, and there was very little 
flver or gold, which by an act of government was al- 
lowed to be paid for taxes as equivalent to the bills. A 
ſcheme was laid before the general court by the author 
of this hiſtory, then one of the repreſentatives of Boſton, 
in which it was propoſed to borrow in England upon inte- 
reſt and to import into the province a ſum in ſilver equal 

to all the bills then extant, and therewith to fedeem 
them from poſſeſſors and furniſh a currency for the 
inhabitants, and to repay the ſilver at diſtant periods 
which would render the burden of taxes tolerable by an 
equal diviſion on a number of future years, and would 

revent the diſtreſs of trade by the loſs of the only in- 
ſrumene the bills of credit, without another provided in 
ts place, But this propoſal was rejected. One great 
frailty of human nature, an inability or indiſpoſition to 
compare a diſtant, though certain inconvenience br diſ- 
treſs with a preſent convenience or delight is ſaĩd by 
ſome ſtrangers, who come among us from Europe, to 
be preyalent in Americans ſo as to make it one of their 
an ee eee Be that as it may, it is cer 

jan that at this time a great number of private perſons. 
aledging that the preceding general court having ſuffer, 
ed the province to be brought into diſtreſs from which it 
was not in the power of their ſucceſſors. to affard relief, 
the royal inſtruction being a bar to any future emiſſions of 1 
bills until all that were then Extant ſhould be redeemed. | 
reſolved to interpoſe. Royal inſtructions were no bar 
to the proceedings of private perſons. The Prof: 4 
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715. 


of a bank in the year 1714 was revived. The proj, 
- of that bank now put himſelf at the head of 80 


perſons, ſome fe of rank and good eſtate, but generally 
of low condition * the plebeians and of ſmall eſtate 
and many of them perhaps inſolvent. This notable com. 
patty were to give credit to C. 150,000, lawful money, 
to be iſſued in bills, each perſon being to mortgage a 
real Eſtate in proportion to the ſums he ſubſcribed and 
took out, or to give bond with two ſureties, but perſonal 
ſecurity was not be taken for more than 1007, from 
any one perſon. Ten directors and a treaſurer were to 
be choſen by the company. Every ſubſcriber or partner 
was to pay 3 per cent. intereſt for the ſum taken out, 
and 5 per cent. of the principal, and he that did not 
pay bills might pay the produce and manufacture of 


the province at ſuch rates as the directors from time 


to time ſhould. ſet, and they ſhould commonly paſs in 
lawful money. The preterice was that, by thus fur- 
rmſhing a medium and inſtrument of trade, not only the 
inhabitants in general would be better able to procure 
the province bills of credit for their taxes, but trade, 
foreign and inland, would revive and flouriſh. The fate 
of the project was thought to depend upon the opinion 


which the general court ſhould form of it. It was ne- 


ceſſary therefore to have a houſe of repreſentatives well 
diſpoſed. Befides the 800 perſons ſubſcribers, the needy 
of the province in general favored the ſcheme, One 


of their votes will go as far in popular elections as one 
of the moſt opulent. The former are moſt numerous 


and it appeared that by far the majority of the repre- 
ſentatives-for 1740 were ſubſcribers to or favorers of 
the ſcheme, and they have ever ſince been, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the land bank bowl. if. 11%; are 8: 
Mex of eſtates and the principal merchants in the 
province abhorred the project and refuſed to receive. the 
bills, but great numbers of ſhopkeepers. Who had lived 


far a long time before upon the fraud of a depreciating 


currency, 


currency, and many ſmall traders, gave credit to the bills. 
The directors, it was ſaid, by a vote of the company, be- 
came traders and iſſued juſt what bills they thought pro- 
per without any fund or ſecurity for their ever being 
redeemed. They purchaſed every ſort of commodity, 
ever ſo much a drug, for the ſake of puſhing off their 
bills and by one means or other a large ſum, perhaps 


fifty or ſixty thouſand pound, was abroad; To. ia 


the temptation to receive the bills, a company of mer- 
chants agreed, to iſſue their notes or, bills . redeemable 
by ſilver and gold at diſtanc Fat much like the 
ſcheme in 1733, and attended with no better effect. 
The governor exerted himſelf to blaſt this fraudulent 
undertaking, the land bank. Not only ſuch civil ag 

military officers as were directors or partners, but 

who received or paid any of the bills were. diſplaced. 
The governor negatived the perſon choſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe, being à director of the bank, and afterwards 
negatived 13 ot the ne elected councellors Who. Were 
directors or partners in or reputed favorers ofghe ſcheme. 
But all was inſufficient to ſuppreſs it. Perhaps the major 
part, in number, of the inhabitants of the province open- 
ly or ſecretly were well wiſhers to it. One of the direct- 
tors afterwards acknowledged to me that alrho' he entered 
in the company with a view to the public intereſt yet 
when he found what power and influence. they had in, all 
publick concerns, he was convinced it was more than be- 
longed to them, more than they could make a good uſc 
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of and therefore unwarrantable. Many of the moft ſen- 


lible diſcrete perſons in the province ſaw a general con- 
fuſion at hand. The authority of parliament to controul 

all public and private perſons: and. proceedings in the 
colonies was, in that day, queſtioned by no body. Appli- 


cation was therefore made to parliament for an act to 


ſuppreſs. the company, which notwithſtanding the oppo- 
lition made by their agent was very eaſily obtained, and 


therein it Was declared that, the act of the | 6th 


or king  Grarge. the Bt, chien, © 
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1e. did, does and ſhall extend to the colonies and plantation 


in America. It was ſaid the act of George the firſt, when 
it paſſed, had no relation to America, but another act 20 
years after gave it a force even from the paſſing it which 
it never could have had without. This was ſaid to be an 
inſtance of the tranſcendent power of parliament. Al. 
though the company was diſſolved, yet the act of par. 
ment gave the profeſſors of the bills a right of action 
againſt every partner or director for the ſums expreſſed 
with intereſt, The company were in amaze. At 2 
general meeting ſome, it was ſaid, were for running all 
hazards although the act ſubjected them to a præmunire, 
but the directors had more prudence and adviſed them 
to declare that they conſidered themſelves diſſolved and 
met only to conſult upon ſome method of redeemin 
their bill from the poſſeſſors, which every man — 
to endeavor in proportion to his intereſt, and to pay in to 
the directors or ſome of them to burn or deſtroy. Had 
the company iſſued their bills at the value expreſſed in 
the face of them; they would have had no reaſon to com- 
plow of being obliged to redeem them at the ſame rate, 
ut as this was not the caſe in general, and many of the 
profeſſors of the bills had acquired them for half their 
value, as expreſſed, equity could not be done, and ſo fir 
as reſpected the ane ag perhaps the parliament was not 
very anxioue, the loſs they ſuſtained being but a uſt 
penalty for their unwarrantable undertaking if it had 
been properly applied. Had not the parliament inter- 
ed, the province would have been in the utmoſt con- 
ſion and the authority of government intirely in the 
Fand-bank' company; 7 on 
Wirst Mr. Belcher, by his vigorous oppoſition to 


_.* © the land bank, was rendering himſelf obnoxious to one 


half the people of the province, meaſures were purſuing 
in England for his removal from the government. Be- 
ſides the attempts which we have mentioned from New 
Hampſhire which had never been laid aſide, there had 
Always been a diſaffected party in Maſſachuſets who — 
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been uſing what intereſt they had. in England againſt 740. 
hin. Lord Wilmington, preſident of the council, the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons and Sir Charles Wager, 

firſt Lord of the admiralty, all had a favorable opinion 

of Mr. Belcher, ſo had Mr. Holden who was at the 

head of the diſſenters in England, and all upon one oc - 
caſion or another had appeared for him. 

Taz moſt unfair and indirect meaſures were uſed 
with each of theſe perſons to render Mr. Belcher ob- 
noxious and odious to them. The” firſt inſtance” was 
ſeveral years before this time. A letter was ſent to 
Sir Charles Wager in the name of five whoſe 
hands were conterfeited, with an inſinuation that Mr. 
Belcher encouraged the deſtruction of the pine trees 
reſerved for maſts for the navy and ſuffered them to be 
cut into logs for boards. Forgeries of this ſort ſtrike 
us with more horror than falſe inſinuations in converſa- 
tion, and perhaps are equally miſchievous in their effects. 
The latter may appear the leſs criminal becauſe abun- 
dantly more f... we 

Ax anonymous letter was ſent to Mr. Holden, but 
the contents of 1t declared that it was the letter of many 
of the principal miniſters of New-England who were 
afraid 80 publiſh their names left Mr. Belcher ſhould 
ruin them. The charge againſt him was a ſecret un- 
dermining the congregational intereſt' in concert with 
Commiſſary Price and Doctor Cutler, whilſt at the fame 
time he pretended to Mr. Holden and the other dif- 
enters in England to have it much at heart. To remove 
ſulpicion of fraud the letter was ſuperſcribed in writing 
either in imitation of Doctor Colman's hand, a correſ-- 
pondent of Mr. Holden, or Which is more probable a 
cover of one of his genuine letters had been taken 
off by a perſon of not an unblemiſhed character, to whoſe 
care it was Committed, and made uſe of to incloſe the 7 
ſpurious one. Truth and right are more frequently, in a 
high degree, violated in political conteſts and animoſities 1 
than upon any other occaſion. It was well known that 
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nothing would more teadily induee a perſon of ſo great 
virtue as the ſpeaker to give up Mr. Belcher than an 
inſtance of corruption and bribery. The New-Hamp. 
ſhire agents therefore furniſhed him with the votes of 
the Maſſachuſets aſſembly containing the grant of C. E00 
and evidence of the adjournment of New-Hampſhire 
aſſembly, alledged to be done in conſequence, nor was he 


undeceived until it was too late. 


Mx. Wilks, the Maſſachuſets agent, who was in great 
eſteem with Lord Wilmington, and was really a :perſon 
of a fair upright mind, had prevented any impreſſions to 
Mr. Belcher's prejudice, but it unluckily happened that 
the land bank company employed Richard Partridge, 
brother by marriage to Mr. Belcher, as their agent. 
He had been many years agent for his brother, which 
fact was well known to his lordſhip, but, from an ex- 

jon of obtaining the ſole agency of the province 


by the intereſt of the prevailing party there, engaged 
zealouſly in oppoling the petitions to the houſe of 


commons, and gave out bills at the door of the houſe. 


It was faid that all Mr. Belcher's oppoſition to the 


ſcheme, in the province, was meer pretence; had he been 
in earneſt, his agent in England would never venture 
to appear in ſupport of it, and this was improved with 
Lord Wilmington to induce him to give up Mr. Belcher, 
and it ſucceeded, Still the removal was delayed one 


week after another, two gentlemen from the Maſſachu- 


fets continually ſolliciting. At length, it being known 
that Lord Euſton's election for Coventry was dubious, 
one of theſe gentlemen undertook to the Duke of 
Grafton to ſecure the election, provided Mr. Belcher 
o_ immediately be removed, and, to accompliſh his 
defign, he repreſented to Mr. Maltby, a large dealer in 
Coyentry tokk and a zealous diflenter, that Mr. Belcher 
was, with the epiſcopal clergy, conſpiring the ruin of the 
congregational intereſt in New: England, and unleſs he 
was immediately removed it would be irrecoyerably loſt, 
that the Duke of Grafton had promiſed, if Lord . 

ne election 
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eftion culd be ſecured, it ſhould pe done, that letters 1745. 
to his friends in Coventry would®infallibly ſecure it, 
that he could not better employ his intereſt than in the 
cauſe of God and of religion. Maltby ſwallowed the 

bait, uſed all his intereſt for lord Euſton, the two gen- 
emen ſpent three weeks at Coventry, and having Juc- _ 
ceeded agreeable to the Duke's promiſe Mr, Belcher was 
removed a day or. two after their return. This account 


eat [received from Mr. Maltby himſelf, who: lamented that 
lon WY be had ſuffered himſelf to be {6 ealily impoſed an. 
— Afew weeks longer delay would have baffled all the 


ſchemes. The news arrived of his negativing 13 Coun- 
ſellors and diſplacing a great number of officers concerned 

in the land bank, and his zeal and fortitude were highly 
applauded when it was too late. Being in London at 
this time, I had opportunity of. fully informing myſelf 
of theſe facts. Certainly, in public employments no man 
ought to be condemned from the reports and accuſations. 
of a party without a ſufficient opportunity given him ta 
exculpate himſelf, a plantation governor eſpecially, who, 
be he without guile, or a conſummate politician, will 
infallibly have a greater or leſſer number diſaſſected to 
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her, Mr. Sui LEV, ſucceſſor to Mr. Belcher, was a gen- 
one s Fs 

= tleman of Suſſex, bred in the law and had been, in office 


in the city, but having proſpect of a numerous offspring, 
was adviſed to remove. to Boſton. in the Maſſachuſets, 
where he had reſided fix or eight years and acquired a 
general eſteem, and if there muſt be a change it was ſaid 3 
to be as acceptable to have it in his favor as any perſon 
whoſoever, His lady was then in London and had ob. 
"OY raned the promule of the collectors place for the port of 
- Boſton and would have preferred it to the government, 
but a ſtrong intereſt being made for Mr. . Frankland,_ 
ince Sir Henry, Frankland, there was no way of provid- 
ing for both, except by giving the government to Mr. 


* * ® + 


Murley, * 


Tat, 
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1740 · Tux news came to Boſton the firſt week in July, 
| Mr. Shirley was at Pvidence in Rhode Iſland goyeri. 

ment, council for the Maſſachuſets befote a court of 

commiſſioners appointed to ſettle the line between the 
two governments. As I was not then in America and 
the records of that time are burnt, I cannot give fo par. 
ticular an account of the proceeding of thoſe commili. 
oners as otherways I ſhould have done. It is certain 
that for divers years paſt the only part in controverſy 
between the two governments was a ſmall. gore of land 
between Attleborough in the Maffachuſets and the old 
townſhip of Providence - A great part of the Maſh 
chuſets aſſembly wiſhed it might be. ceded to Rhode. 

Iſland, but a few tenacious men, who do not always re- 

ard conſequences, influenced a majority againſt it, 
Beſides a ſettlement made by commmiſſionets in 1664 or 
Gz; another ſettlement had been made or the old one 
confirmed in 1708, but Rhode iſland, encouraged by the 
ill ſucceſs of the Maſſachuſets in the controverſy with 
New-Hampſhire, applied to his majeſty or appoint com- 
miſſioners to ſettle the line between the two governments, 
The conſent or ſubmiſſion of the Maſſachuſets to fuch 
appointment was not thought neceſſary and, if they 
would not a , the commiſſioners were. to proceed 
ex parte. The Maſſachuſets aſſembly thought proper to 
appear by their committee, having no apprehenſions the 
controverſy would turn, in the judgment of the commil- 
ſioners, upon a point never before relied upon, viz. that W 
the colony of New-Plimouth having-no charter from the, 
crown, Rhode-Iſland charter muſt be the ſole rule of 
determining the boundary, although the patent from the 
council of Plimouth to Bradford and aſſociates was 
prior to it. The colony of New-Plimouth was a g0- 
vernment de fa#o'and conſidered by King Chatles 3 
ſuch in his letters and orders to them before and after 
the grant of Rhode-Iſland charter and, when the uncot; 
poration was made of New-Plimouth with Maſfachuſetz 

- &c. the natural and legal conſtruction of the . 
| | any 
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charter ſeems to be that it- ſhould have relation to the 1741. 
time when the ſeveral governments incorporated re- 
ſpectively, in fact, became governments. A gentleman 
of the council of New-York had great influence at the 
board of commiſſioners, -The argument which had 
been made uſe of in former controverſies, that Maſſa- * 
chuſet, was too extenſive and the other governments / 
they were contending: with, of which New-York was 
one, were too contracted, was now revived. * To the 
ſurprize of Maſſauchuſets, a line was determined which 
not only took from them the gore formerly in diſpute, 
but the towns of Briſtol, Tiverton and -Little-Compton, 
and great part of Swanzey and Barrington.“ An ap- 
peal was claimed and allowed to his majeſty in council, 
where, after lying four or five years, the decree of the 
court of commiſſioners was confirmed. In the proſecu- 
tion and defence of this title, it has been ſaid, that ſome 
material eyidence- was never- produced which- would 
have ſupported the Maſſachuſets claim. 5 


Ma. Shirley. found the affairs of the province in a 
perplexed ſtate. The treaſury was ſhut and could not 
be opened without ſome deviation from the royal in- 
ſtructions, the bills of credit were reduced and nothing 
ſubſtituted as a currency in their ſtead, . the land bank 
party carried every point in the houſe, there ſeemed to 

a neceſſity of ſecuring them, the great art was to 
bring them over to his meaſures and yet not give in to 
their meaſures ſo as to looſe his intereſt with the reſt of 4 
the province and with the miniſtry in England. Some « 
of the principal of them, who knew their own impor-' 
tance, were willing to have ſome aſſurance of favor — : 
him, at the ſame time they engaged to do every thing 
to ſerve him. The firſt ſtep, on their part, was the | 
advancement of the governor's ſalary - to the full value | 

Vor. H.,. „ ĩ »W»WY E” - 08 
* All this country was conquered by Maſſachuſets and Plimoueg 

from Philip and, to prevent diſpute, was exprefsly granted to 

Plimouth, by Charles the ſecond. 88 | 


1741. 
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of one thouſand pounds ſterling per annum. This had 
been moſt unjuſtifiably evaded all the latter part of Mr. 
Belcher's adminiſtration, by granting a ſum in bills of 
credit without a due regard to their depreciation. Mr. 
Kilby, who had been very active for Mr. Shirley's in- 
tereſt and againſt Mr. Belcher, in England, was choſen 
agent for the province in England, and Mr. Wilks, who 
had been agent the whole of the laſt adminiſtration, was 
laid aſide. Mr. Auchmuty, who had been one of the 
land bank directors, was joined with Mr. Kilby in the 
affair of the Rhode-Iſland line. A grant of about /. 200 
ſterl. was made to John Sharpe, Eſq; for his account of 
charge in defending Mr. Belcher againſt New-Hamp- 
ſhire's complaint to the king in council. This had been 
repeatedly refufed in Mr. Belcher's time, which gave 
t offence to Mr. Sharpe. It was thought extraor- 
ginary that Mr. Shirley ſhould make it a point with the 
land bankers that this debt for his predeceſfor ſhould be 
paid, but to take Mr. Sharpe off from Mr. Belcher and 
engage him for Mr. Shirley, the friends and follicitors 
for the latter m England had engaged that if he was 
appointed governor Mr. Sharpe's account thould be paid. 
Bor the grand affair to ſettle was that of the bills of 
credit. The inſtruction was expreſs not to content to 
any act which ſhould continue the bills beyond the time 


fred for their being brought in. If this was complied 


with, a tax muſt have been made for the whole fum ex- 
tant in that year 1741. This it was ſaid would be a 
burden that the people would never bear. Mr, Shirley 
was ſenſible that the intent of his inſtruction was the 

revention of a depreciating currency. No matrer how 

arge a ſum in bills was current if their value could be 
ſecured. If the ſpirit of the inſtruction could be pre- 
ſerved, an exact conformity to the, letter would hot be 
required. Every ſcheme for fixing the value of the bills 
had failed. A new project was reported by a committee 
of the houſe and accepted and afterwards ' concurred by 
the council and ade to by the governor. This 


a _ 


was a ſcheme to eſtabliſh an ideal meaſute in all trade 
and dealings, let the inſtrument be what it would. The 
ict which paſſed the court declared that all contracts 


ounce or gold in proportion. Bills of a new torm were 
iſſued, 20/. of which expreſſed in the face of the bill 
three ounces of ſilver and they were to be received ac- 
cordingly in all publick and private payments, with this 
ſaving that, if they ſhould depriciate in their value, an 


he addition ſhould be made to all debts as much as the de- 
00 preciation from the time of contract to the time of pay- 
of ment. How to aſcertain the depreciation from time to 
p- to time was the · great difficulty in framing the at. To 


leave it to 4 common jury would never do. There was 
ſome doubt whether a houſe of repreſentatives would be 
wholly unbiaſed. At length it was agreed that the 
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ſhould be underſtood payable in filver at 6/. 8d. the 


he eldeſt council in each county ſhould meet once a year 
be and aſcertain the depreciation. This is ſaid to have 
nd been the ſcheme of Col. Stoddard of Northampton, a 
ors centleman of good ſenſe and great virtue, who probably 
vas {aw the defects, but hoped to fubſtitute a leſſer evil in 
1d, the place of a greater. SFGate 

of Tuis at beſt muſt have been a very partial cure. It 


did not prevent the loſs from the depreciation of the bills 
in thoſe perſons hands through which they were conti- 
tvally paſſing. All debrs, which were contracted and 
paid between the periods when the value of the bills 


and unleſs. in debts of long ſtanding, which the debtor 


ordinarily made for depreciation, and what rendered it 
of little effect in all other caſes, the councellors appointed 


liver and exchange had roſe 20 pet cent. or more, an 
addition was made of 4 or 5 only. The popular of 
vas againſt it, and one year when Nathaniel Hubbard, 
Eq; the eldeſt councellor for the county of Briſtol, a 
D d 2 gentleman 


were fixed annualſy, could not be affected by ſuch fixing, 


could not pay without an action at law, demand was not 


to eſtimate the depriciation never had firmneſs enough 
in any inſtance to make the full allowance, but when 
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but in the act itſelf to make full proviſion for its execution 


by the act to one partner againſt another in ſuch caſe. 
A bill was therefore prepared with a profeſſed deſign to 


entleman of amiable character and who filled the ſeve. 
ral poſts he ſuſtained with applauſe, endeavored to ay. 
ar nearer to a juſt allowance than had been made in 
ormer years, he felt the refentment of the houſe who 
left him out of the council the next election. In ſhon 
the act neither prevented the depreciation of the bills nor 
afforded relief in caſe of it, and was of no other ſervice 
than to ſeve as a warning, when an act paſſed for the 
eſtabliſhing a fixed currency a few years after, to leaye 
nothing to be done by any perſon or bodies of men, or 
even future legiſlatures to give the act its deſigned effect 


in every part. - 8 

Even this act which, with its fair appearance, juſt: 
fied Mr. Shirley in departing from his inſtruction, and 
afforded a ſupply of the treaſury. for the payment of 
debts and future ſupport of government could not: haye 
been obtained if he had not prevailed with the land 
bank party, contrary to the inclinations of many of them, 
to join in promoting It. BR Fan | 

He made them return, by conſenting to any new 
elections that were made of any of them into the council 
by reſtoring now and then one and another to the poſts 
they had been deprived of, which, though it was done by 
degrees, cauſed many who condemned the land bank and 
all who were concerned in it, to be very free in their 
cenſures upon it. | * 2 

Bur the great favor they expected was relief from 
the ſeverity of the act of parliament. This was to be 
touched with great tenderneſs and delicacy. Every per- 
ſon concerned was liable to the demands of the poſleſlors 
of the bills. If large demands ſhould be made upon any 
particular perſons it ſeemed but juſt that the reſt ſhould | 


contribute their proportion; but no demand was given 


carry the act of parliament equitably into execution. 
Three commiſſioners were appointed by - the bill with 
| OY power 
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power to tax all who had been concerned in the ſcheme 1741. 
in proportion to their intereſt in it, and with the monies 
thus raiſed to redeem the companies bills from the poſ- 
ſeſſors, and after the redemption of the bills to make an 
equitable adjuſtment between the members and the com- 
pany. Great care was taken to avoid all oppoſition to 
the act of parliament; Mr: Shirley however did not think 
proper to ſign the bill until he had ſent a copy of it to 
England and received directions concerning it. After it 
had paſſed both houſes, to oblige the principal land bankers, 
he continued the ſeſſion of the court by long repeated 
adjournments many months, and before the expiration of 
the year gave his conſent to the bill. Having thus ſecured 
a conſiderable party in the government without loſin 
thoſe who had been in oppoſition to them, he rendered 
his adminiſtration eaſy, and generally obtained from the 
aſembly ſuch matters as he recommended to them. 
From the Spaniſh war in 1740, a French war 
was expected every year to follow, Caſtle William, 
the key of the province, was not only effectually 
repaired but a new battery of twenty 42-pounders, 
which takes the name of Shirley battery, was added to 
the works, with a larger magazine than any before, and 
a large ſupply of powder, all at the expence of the pro- 
vince, The cannon, mortars, ſhot and other ſtores were 
the bounty of the crown, The forts upon the fron- 
tiers we alſo put into good order, and upon a repre- 
ſentation. from Mr. Maſcarene, commander in chief at 
Annapolis in Nova- Scotia of the defenceleſs ſtate of that 
province and the danger they were in from the enemy, 
Mr. Shirley, in 1744, prevailed upon the Maſſachuſets 
aſſembly to vote, pay, &c. for 200 men which were ſent 
there and who were the probable means ' of ſaving that 
country from falling into the enemy's hands. 

Bur the great event in this adminiſtration was the 
lege and reduction of Louiſburgh.' Canſo had been 

 lurprized and taken by goo men under Duvivier from 
Louiſburgh,® before the war with France was known at 

8 e., 
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the united force of the colonies could take it; applicz. 


- walls. 


pare at leaſt, the walls might be ſcaled and perhaps 


rally agreed that if they ſhould be miſtaken Jo it would 
C 
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Boſton.+ With another party, Duvivier made an attempt 
the ſame ſummer upon Annapolis, but was diſappointed 
Many of our veſſels had been taken by the French men 
of war and privateers and carried into Louiſburgh. 
The fiſhermen had no intention to go upon their voyages 
the next ſummer, and every branch of trade, it wx 
ſuppoſed, muſt be carried on by veſſels under convoy, 
It was the general voice, in the fall of the year, tha 


Loviſburgh muſt be taken, but no body ſuppoſed that 


* 


tion muſt be made to his majeſty for ſea and land forces 
ſufficient for the purpoſe. As winter approached, i 
began to be fuggeſted that is was not improbable the 
place might be ſurprized or taken by a coup de main, 
the inhabiants and garriſon being ſhut up within the 
Some of the garriſon at Canſo, who had been 
priſoners and who profeſſed to be well acquainted with 
the fortifications and garriſon at Louiſburgh favored this 
opinion and declared that in winter the ſnow often lay in 
drifts or banks againſt a particular part ofthe wall, where 
there were no embrazures nor any cannon mounted, 
that the cruſt would bear a man's weight and, in that 


y the help of ladders it would not be difficult in other 
parts, that the grand battery, intended for defence in 
caſe of an attack by fea, would not be capable of long 
reſiſling if attacked by land. Mr. Vaughan, 1 who had 
been a trader at Louiſpurgh, was very ſanguine alſo that 
the place might be taken by ſurprize, and it was gene- 


not be poſſible for the enemy, who were ſcant of pio- 
viſions, to ſtand a ſiege until the time the ſupplies uſu- 
ally arrive to them from France; and to prevent any 
chance veſſels from entring, a ſufficient naval force might 


+ June 2d war proclaimed at Boſton. © - 

2 Mr. Vaughan was called the prajector of the expedition. It 
is probable he laid before the governor a propoſal: for it and it 

is certain he took great pains to induce the people to think ſa- 


- 


vorably of it. 


0 
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be provided to crulze before the harbour. Whilſt this 1744. 
was the conyerfation abroad, Mr. Shirley was diligently 
enquiring of thoſe perfons who had been traders and of 
others who had been prifoners there, inta the condition 
of the place, the uſual time for the arrival of ſupplies 
from Europe, the practicability of cruizing off the har- 
bour, &c. He had before wrote to the miniſtry and 
repreſented the neceſſity of a naval force early in the 
ſpring for the preſervation of Annapolis. If this ſhould 
arrive, he might be able to prevail with the commander 
to cover our forces with it. Commodore Warren was 
with ſeveral ſhips at the Leeward Iſlands, It was poſſi- 
ble, when he was acquainted with the expedition, he 
would come with or ſend part of his force to ſtrengthen 
it. Theſe were the only chances for a naval ſtrength 
ſufficient to cope with a fingle capital French ſhip that 
might be bound to Louisburgh in the ſpring. The 
miniſtry, indeed, would by expreſs be immediately ac- 
quainted with the expedition, if engaged in, but Europe 
was at too great diſtance to expect timely aid from 
thence. The plan of the expedition was, a land force 
of 4000 men in ſmall tranſports to proceed to Canſo, and 
the firſt favorable opportunity to land at Chapeaurouge 
bay, with cannon, mortars,ammunition and warlike ſtores, 
and all ather neceffaries for Farting on a ſiege and, to 
prevent a ſupply of proviſion and ſtores to the enemy, 
ſeveral veſſels were to cruize off the harbour of Louiſ- 
burgh, aſſgon as the ſeaſon of the year would permit. 
An eſtimate was made of all the naval force which could 
be procured in this and the neighbouring colonies, the 
largeſt veſſel nat exceeding 20 guns. With this land 
and fea force, it was faid . was good chance for ſuc- 
ceſs, and if the men of war ſhould arrive, which there 
was good reaſon to hope for, there was all imaginable 
grounds to depend upon the reduction of the place. 
The general court being fitting the beginning of January, 
the governor ſent a meſſage to the two houſes to let 
them know he had ſomething to communicate to ag! 
DdA4 of 
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of very great importance, but of ſuch a nature that the 


This they did, altho' it was the firſt inſtance in the 


weighed. Louisburgh, if left in the hands of the French, 


could catch and cure it themſelves, both trade and fiſhery 


which would cauſe an increaſe of ſix or eight thouſand 


War, unleſs, perhaps, a ſingle ſhip ſhould fall in by her- 


publiſhing it, before they ſhould come to any reſolution 
upon it, might wholly defeat the deſign, he therefore 
delired they would lay themſelves under an oath of 
ſecrecy for ſuch time as each houſe ſhould. think proper, 


houſe of repreſentatives, without any ſcruple, and then 
he communicated to them his propoſed plan of the ex. 
pedition. Many of the members who had heard little 
or nothing of the converſation upon the ſubject, were 
ſtruck with amazement at the propoſal. The under- 
taking was thought to be vaſtly. too great, if there was 
a rational proſpect of ſucceſs. However, in deference 
to the recommendation of the governor, a committee of 
the two houſes were appointed to conſider the propoſal, 
Here, the propoſal was for ſeveral days deliberated and 


would infallibly prove the Dunkirk of New-England; 
their trade had always been inconſiderable, their fiſhery 
was upon the decline, and for ſeveral years paſt they had 
bought fiſh of the Engliſh at Canſo cheaper than they 


they might well lay aſide, and by privateering enrich 
themſelves with the ſpoils of New- England; and to all 
theſe dangers was added that of loſing Nova Scotia, 


enemies in an inſtant, The garriſon of Louisburgh was 
diſaffected, proviſions were ſcant, the works mouldering 
and decayed, the governor an old man unſkilled in the 
art of war; this therefore was the only time for ſucceſs 
another year the place would be impregnable, - We had 
nothing . to fear foi the forces at auisburgh, - before 
additional ſtrength could arrive from France' they would 
be forced to ſurrender. We had, it muſt be owned, no 
ſhips of ſtrength ſufficient ro match the French. men of 


ſelf, and in that cale five or ſix of ours might be a match 
for her; but there was no probability of men of war , 
| N | early 
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Europe or the Weſt- Indies would arrive before them. 
There was always uncertainty in war, a riſque muſt be 
run, if we failed we ſhould be able to grapple with the 
diſappointment, 2 we ſhould bear the whole ex- 
nce, but if we ſucceeded, not only the coaſts of New- 
England would be free from moleſtation, but ſo glorious 
an acquiſition would be of the greateſt importance to 
Great Britain and might give peace, to Europe, and we 
might depend upon a reimburſement of the whole 
charge we had been at. | 6k; 43) 4 4 
On the other hand it was replied, that we had better 
ſuffer in our trade, than by ſo expenſive a meaſure de- 
prive ourſelyes of all means of carrying on any future 
trade, that we were capable of annoying them in- their 
fiſhery, as much as they could annoy us in ours and, in a 
ſhort time, both ſides would be willing to leave the 
fiſhery unmoleſted, that the accounts given of the works 
and the garriſon at Louiſburgh could not be depended 
upon, and it was not credible that any part of the walls 
ſhould be unguarded and expoſed to ſurprize, that in- 
ſtances of diſaffection riſing to mutiny were rare and but 
few inſtances were to be met with in hiſtory where 
ſuch expectation has not failed. The garriſon at Louiſ- 
burgh conſiſted of regular experienced troops who, 
though unequal in number, would-be more than a match 
in open field for all the raw unexperienced militia which 
could be ſent from New- England, that twenty cruizers 
at that ſeaſon of the year would not prevent ſupplies 
going into the harbour, it being impoſſible to keep any 
ſtation for any length of time, and the weather being 
frequently ſo thick, that a veſſel was not to be diſcovered 
at a quarter of a mile's diſtance, that there was no room 
to expect any men of war for the cover of our troops, 
that if only one 60 gun ſhip ſhould arrive from France, 
or the French Iſlands, ſhe would be more than a match, 
for all the armed veſſels we could provide, our tranſ- 
ports at Chapeaurouge bay would be every * 8 


early and it was very probable Engliſn men of war from 1745. 
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174. and the upon Cape-Breton obliged to fubmit tot 
* mercy of the French, that we Nou be condemned 8 
England for engaging in ſuch an affair without their 
direction or approbation, and we ſhould be no where 
pitied, our rern proceeding from our own raſh 
' and wild meaſures. To theſe arguments were added the 
uncertainty of raiſing a ſufficient number of men, or of 
being able to procure proviſions, warlike ſtores and 
tranſports, diſcouragement from the ſeaſon of the year 
when, frequently, for many days together no buſineſs 
could be done out of doors. Money indeed could 
be furniſhed, or bills of credit in lieu of it, but the in- 
fallible conſequence would be the ſinking the value of 
the whole currency, to what degree no man could deter. 
mine but, probably, in proportion to the ſum iſſued, and 
finally, if we ſhould ſucceed, a general national benefit 
would be the conſequence, in which we ſhould be but 
ſmall ſharers and far ſhort of the vaſt expence of trea- 
ſure and perhaps of lives in obtaining it, and if we failed, 
ſuch a ſhock would be given to the province that half 2 
century would not recover us to our preſent ſtate. After 
mature deliberation, a majority of the committee diſap- 
proved the propoſal and their report was accepted and, 
for a few days, all thoughts of the expedition with the 
members of the court were laid aſide. In the mean time, 
the governor who wiſhed his propoſal had been agreed 
to, bur did not think it proper to preſs it any further 
by meſſage or by e f the members, either 
directed or eneoura carrying about a petition 
which was ſigned by many of the merchants in the town 
of Boſton, but prineipally by thoſe of Salem and Mar- 
blehead, directed to the houſe of repreſentatives, or to 
the two houſes, praying, for reaſons ſet forth, among 
others the ſaving the fiſhery from ruin, they would re- 
conſider their vote and agree to the governor's propoſal 
of an expedition againſt Louiſhurgh. A ſecond com- 
mittee, appointed upon this petition, reported in To 
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of it* and, the 26th of January. their repo 
the houſe, who. ſpent the day in debating it and, at 
night, a vote was carried in favor of it by a majority of 
one voice only. Never was any affair deliberated upon 
with greater calmneſs and moderation, the governor in» 
deed laid the affair before the court, bur left the members 
free to act their judgment without any ſollicitation, and 
there appeared no, other diviſion than what was cauſed 


rovince. a 5 : 
Tus point once ſettled, there was immediately a. 


ing the deſign into execution, thoſe ho had oppoſed it 
before being employed upon committees and exert 


moters. 


intreat an embargo on their ports and that they would 


agreed to raiſe 500 men, New-Hampſhire 300, and. 
Rhode-Ifland 300. Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland allo 


inow of leſs burden, belonging to Newport, were hired 
there by the Maſſachuſets, a new ſnow Capt. Rouſe, a 
ſhip Capt. Snelling, were taken into the ſervice at Boſton, 
wich, with a ſnow Capt. Smethurſt, and a brig, Capt. 
Fletcher, three floops, Capts. Sanders, Donahew and 


Capt, Tyng the commodore, made the whole naval force. 


reduced, a ſeries of favorable incidents contributed to our 


* It was accompanied with a meſſage from the overnor recom- 
mending it and deſiring they would hear the perions frem whom 
ke bad received his intelligence, | | 


report came before 


by a real difference in opinion the true intereſt of the 
union of both parties in the neceſſary meaſures for carry- 


themſelves with zeal equal to that of the principal pro-. 
An embargo was laid upon every harbour in 

the province and meſſengers were immediately diſpatched. 

to the ſeveral governments, as far as Pennſylvania, to 


conſented their colony ſloops ſhould be employed as 
cruizers. A ſmall privateer ſhip, about 200 tons, and a 


FROM the day the vote paſſed until the place was 


ſucceſs. They will be obvious enough in the courſe of 
| | SE no A the 


% 
745% . 
2 - 


join in the expedition. All excuſed. themſelves from 
any ſhare in the adventure, except Connecticut, wha. 


Boſch, and a ſhip of 20 guns, purchaſed on the ſtocks, 


— 
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the narrative and. will not require being ſpecially. re. 
marked. The time for be Var Bott: Te 
winter proved ſo favorable that all forts of out- door 
buſineſs was carried on as well and with as great dif. 
patch as at any other ſeaſon of the year. In the ap- 
333 of a general officer one qualification was con. 
idered as eſſential, that he ſhould be acceptable to the 
body of the people, the inliſtment depended upon this 
circumſtance; It was not eaſy to find a perſon, thus 


qualified, willing to accept the truſt. Col. Pepperell, 
having the offer from the governor, was rather preſſed 


into the ſervice than voluntarily engaged. Beſides a 


very great landed intereſt, he was largely concerned in 
mercantile affairs, which muſt neceſſarily ſuffer by his 
abſence, and this being generally known -had no ſmall 
influence, from the example, with inferior officers and 
even private ſoldiers, to quit their leſſer affairs, for a 
ſeaſon, for the ſervice of their country. Many of the 
private ſoldiers were freeholders and many more ſons of 
wealthy farmers, who could have no other views in con- 
ſenting to the inliſtment of their children than the pub- 
he intereſt, | 

' Ms. Shirley had ſet his heart ſo much upon the 
expedition that many points were conceded by him 
which he would not have given up at any other time, 
and the people of the province ſubmitted to compulſory 
meaſures from the government which, at another time, 
would have been grievous and not very patiently borne. 
Such officers were nominated by the governor as the 
people propoſed or called for, becauſe they were moſt 
likely to inliſt men. Inſtead of a commiſlary general, 
an officer appointed by the governor, a committee of 
war was choſen by the two houſes out of their own 
members. Nothing further was heard of the royal 
inſtruction againſt bills of credit. Such ſums as the ler- 
vice called for and to be redeemed at ſuch periods as the 
houſe thought proper were conſented to by the gover- 
nor. It ſoon appeared that theſe ſums would 3 

| h | EXC 
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exceed what had been computed, and many declared that 743. 
had a right eſtimate been made they ſhould never have 
voted for the expedition, but it was now too late to go 
back. It was found alſo, that tranſports and veſſels of 
war could not be engaged unleſs the government would 
become inſurers, which although it occaſioned no addi- 
tional expence at firſt yet, in caſe of ill ſucceſs, would 
greatly increaſe the public debt and diſtreſs. The 
committee of war were likewiſe convinced that a ſuffi- 
ciency of proviſions, cloathing and warlike ſtores could 
not be procured within the province. Whoſoever was 
poſſeſſed of any of theſe articles, by an act or order of 
covernment his property was ſubjected to the commi 
who ſet ſuch price as they judged equitable, and upon 
refuſal to deliver, entered warehouſes, cellars, &c. by a 
warrant for that purpoſe to the ſheriff, and took poſleſ-' . 
hon. In the courſe of the preparation many veſſels 
unexpectedly arrived with more or leſs of each of theſe 
articles and after all, the army was poorly enough pro- 
vided. Ten cannon, 18 pounders, were obtained upon 
loan, not without difficulty, from New-York, otherwiſe 
Mr. Shirley himſelf ſeemed to doubt whether we could 
proceed. Some dependance was placed upon cannon 
from the grand battery but this was too manifeſt. a diſ- 
poſal of the ſkin before the bear was caught. By force 
of a general exertion in all orders of men, the armament 
was ready and the general, on board the Shirley ſnow, 
Captain Rouſe, with the tranſporrs under her convoy, 
ſailed from Nantaſket the 24th of March and arrived 
at Canſo the 4th_of April. The achuſets land 
forces conſiſted of 3250 men, excluſive. of commiſſion 
officers. The New-Hampſhire forces, 304, including 
officers, arrived four days before. Connecticut, being 
516, incluſive, did not arrive until the 28th. The 
deputy governor of the colony, Roger Walcot, Eſq; had 
the command and was the ſecond officer in the army. 
Khode- Iſland waited until a better judgment could be 
made of che event, their 300 not arriving until . 
place 


1745. 
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place had ſurrendered. The 23d of March, an expref 
boat ſent to Commodore Warren in the Weck Inches res 
turned to Boſton. As this was a provincial expedition, 
without orders from England, and as his ſmall ſquadron 


had been weakened by the loſs of the Weymouth, Mr. 


Warren excuſed himſelf from any concern in the affair. 


Ibis anſwer muſt neceſſarily ſtrike a damp into the go. 


| hoped, if the reduction of Louiſburgh was not effected, 


vernor as well as the general and brigadier Waldo, then 


next in command, who were the only perſons in the 


army made privy to it before the fleet failed. Several 
of the cruizing veſſels had failed the middle of March, 
but they could be no protection to the army againſt two 
capital ſhips ; if they intercepted ſmall veſſels it was the 
moſt that was expected. A blockhouſe with eight can- 
non was built at Canſo. Whether ſome good reaſon 
would not have been given for proceeding no further 
than Canſo, if there had been a diſappointment in the 
expected junction of men of war from the ſeveral quar- 


ters to which notice of the expedition had been ſent 


may well enough be made a queſtion. Mr. Shir 


at leaſt Canſo would be regained, Nova-Scotia preſerved, 
the French fiſhery broke up and the New-England and 
Newfoundland fiſheries reſtored. But on the 29d of 


April, to the great joy of the army, arrived at Canſo the 


Eltham of 40 guns, from New- England, by order from 
Mr. Warren, and on the 2 3d the commodote himſelf, in 
the Superb of 60 guns, with the Launceſton and Mer- 
maid of 40 each, arrived alſo. This gave great ſpirits 
to all who had the ſucceſs of the expedition at heart, fot 
although this was not a naval force to enter the harbour 
or annoy the forts, yet it was a cover to the army and 
equal to any expected force from France. It feems 
that, in two or three days after the expreſs failed from 
the Weit-Indies for Boſton, the Hind floop brought 
orders to Mr. Warren to repair to Boſton, with what 
ſhips could be ſpared, and to concert meaſures with Mr. 


Shirley for his Majeſty's general ſervice in | North- 


America. 


— 
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merica. Upon the paſſage® to Boſton, the commodore „,.. WM 

a — .nevlligence — 5 feet had failed for Canſo, 1 f 

0 and meeting with a ſchooner at ſea the ſent her toBoſton, 

* to acquaint Mr. Shirley that he would proceed to Canſo A 

Ir and, at the ſame time, ſent orders to ahy ſhips which | ; 

* might be in theſe ſeas to join him. The Eltham was g 
70- actually under fail with the maſt fleet when an exprels | 
en ſent from Boſton with the commodore's orders arrived at 4 
the Portſmouth in New. Hampſhire, but being followed and a | 
ral overtaken by a boat, the captain ordered his convoy into 1 
ch, port again and failed for Canſo. After a ſhort conſul- | 
wo ration with the general, the men of war ſailed to cruize | 
the before Lourfburgh. The cruizers before this, had in- 1 


tercepted ſeveral ſmall veſſels bound in there with Weſt 


knowledge of any an againſt them. The crulzers 
bad been ſeen every fair day before the harbour, but 
tzeſe were ſuppoſed to be privateers in ſearch after 
their trading and fiſhing veſſels. The night before, it 
s laid, there was a grand ball ar the fort and the com- 
April 1a hege 1 100 r 
| Ao excellent pilot, who had eſcaped for fear of bring preſſed 
into the ſervice happened to be on board this ſchooner, The 
Commodore took him out, and it is ſaid would not have ad- 
ventured without him. The Vigilant muſt then have got inte 


Louiſburgh, and perhaps have defeated the whole def gn. 
I April 18th, : | 


in- I 
6 India goods and proviſions and had engaged the Renom- [ 
her mee Z a French ſhip of 36 guns ſent from France with 2 
the diſpatches and who kept a running fight with our veſſels f 
ar- for ſome time, being able with eale to outſail them, and, | 
ent after two or three attempts to enter the harbour, went F 
back to France, to give an account of what ſhe had met I 
w( with, She fell in wirh the Connecticut troops, under dl 
ed, convoy of their own and the Rhode-Iſland colony ſloops, 1 
ind both which ſhe had ſtrength enough to have carried, but, i 
of after ſome damage to the Rhode-Iſland ſloop, ſhe went 3 
the her way. The forces landed at Chapeaurouge bay the 
om zoth of April. The tranſports were diſcovered, early "oh 
in in the morning, from the town, which was the fi | 
mw! 
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any had ſcarce been aſleep when they were called up 
y an alarm. Bouladne, a French officer, was ſent with 
150 men to oppole the landing, but the general making 
a feint of landing at one place, drew the detachment 
there, and this opportunity was taken for landing 100 
men at another place without oppoſition, although they 
were ſoon after attacked by the-detachment, ix of which 
were killed on the ſpot and about as many more, with 
Bouladrie their. leader, were taken priſoners, the reſt fled 
to the town, or they would ſoon. have fallen into the 
hands of our men, who were landing faſt one upon the 
back of another. ' | 
ITInE next morning after they landed, 400 men 
marched round to the north-eaſt harbour, behind the 
hills, ſetting fire to all the houſes and ſtore-houſes, un- 
til they came within a mile of the grand battery. Some 
of the ſtore-houſes having in them pitch, tar, and other 
combuſtable ſtuff, cauſed ſuch a thick ſmoak, that the 
garriſon were unable to diſcoyer an enemy, though but 
a few rods diſtant, and, expecting the body of the army 
upon them, they deſerted the fort, having thrown their 
powder into a well, but leaving the cannon and ſhot for 
the ſervice of the Engliſh. A ſmall party, of leſs than 
20 Engliſh, firſt came up to the battery and, diſcovering 
no ſigns of men, ſuſpected a plot and were afraid to 
enter, at length, it is ſaid, a Cape-Cod Indian went in 
alone and diſcovered the ſtate of it to the reſt of the 
party, juſt as ſome of the French were relanding in 
order to regain the poſſeſſion of it. 1 
Tux army found they had near two miles to tranſ- 
rt their cannon, mortars, ſhot, &c. through a moral 
This muſt be done by meer dint of labour. Such d 
the men as had been uſed to drawing pine trees for 
maſts and thoſe who had the hardieſt and ftrongelt 
bodies were employed in this ſervice. Horſes and oxet 
would have been buried in mud and were of no uſe. 
Brigadier Waldo had the command of the grand battery 
The French kept firing upon the battery from the town 
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led uy as well as from the iſland battery, but to little. urpoſe, 1748. 

at with the town being near 2000 yards diſtant and the iſland 5 

naking about 1600., A conſtant fire was kept from the grand 

:hment battery upon the town with the 42 pounders. This 

g 100 greatly damaged the houſes, but cauſed ſo great an ex- 

h they pence of powder that it was thought adviſeable to ſto 

which and reſerve it for the faſcine batteries. Five of he: 

„ with were erected, the laſt the 2oth of May called Tidcomb's* 

eſt fled battery with five 42 pounders which did as great exe- 

to the cution as any. Our men knew nothing of regular ap- 

on the proaches, they took the advantage of the night, and- 
when they heard Mr. Baſtide's propoſals for zigzags and 


) men epaulements they made merry with the terms and went 
nd the on, void of art, in their own natural way. Capt. Pierce, 
8, un. a brave officer, ſtanding at one of theſe batteries had his 
Some bowels ſhot away by a cannon ball and lived juſt long 
I other enough to ſay its hard to die. e * 
hat the Wulst our people were thus buſy aſhore, the men 
gh but of war and other veſſels were cruizing off the harbour 


> army whenever the weather would permit and, the 18th of 
n their May, the Vigilant, a French man of war of 64 guns, ha- 
ot for ving 560. men on board and ſtores: of all forts for the 
s than gatriſon, was met with by the mermaid, whom ſhe at- 
vering tacked, but Capt. Douglaſs the commander, being of 
raid to unequal force, ſuffered himſelf to be chaſed by her until 
ent in he drew her under the command of the commodore and 
of the the other ſhips cruizing with him, to whom or, as ſome 
Ing in ſay, to the Mermaid ſhe ſtruck becauſe ſhe had friſt met 
with her. This capture gave great joy to the army, 
| tranſ- not ſo much for the addition made to our naval force, 
norals. as for the diſappointment to the enemy. A propoſal had 
ach .of been made, a few days before, that the men of war ſhould - 
es for I anchor in Chapeaurouge bay, and that the marines and 
ongelt as many ſailors. as could be ſpared ſhoyld land and join 


d oxen Vo dE. io „ at tn 
o uſe, Major Tidcomb's readineſs to engage in the moſt hazardous 
attery, part of the ſervice" was acknowledged and applauded. He ſux- 

4. vived the fiege, was colonel of a regiment when general John- 
c to ſon was attacked by Dicſkau and the n loſt his life in the ſet ver at 


| 2 his country. 5 
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che anny. The Vigihnt would then have wot in u 
we ſhould have en over the liege. Affairs were — 
in ſuch a ſtate, that our anxiety at Boſton was much 
leſſened. We hoped the army might retreat with ſafetj. 
whenever it ſhould be determined to give over the ſiege, 
for Bouladrie, who belonged to the town of Louiſburgh, 
and the Marquis de la Maiſon forte, commander of the 
Vigilant, who was well acquainted with the ſtate of the 
place, when they came to Boſton, were ſanguine that i 
would hold out longer than.our men and, ſoon after, we 
had the news of a fruitleſs and perhaps a raſh attempt 
upon the iſland battery by 400 men, 60 of whom were 
Killed and 116 taken priſoners. The Cxfar, Snelling, 
one of the ſhips in the provincial ſervice, arrived at Boſton 
with letters from the general and an application for 
more men and a further ſupply of powder. The Maſt. 
chuſets agreed and actually did raiſe 400 men and ſent all 
the powder that could be. purchaſed, and Connecticut 
raiſed 200 men, but there were neither men nor powder 
arrived when the ſiege was finiſhed. ' 

Taz Princeſs Mary of 60 and the Hector of 40 guns, 
unexpectedly, had arrived at Boſton from England and 
were immediately ſent to join the commodore, purſuant 
to his general orders, and arrived before Louiſburgh the 
22d of May. This increaſe of naval force occalioned 
conjectures, ſome ven or opinion that, rather than the 
fiege ſhould be raif e 1 would attempt to go in, 
bur it was generally ſuppoſed the hazard would be too 
great. It was commonly reported that Col. More ot 
the New-Hampſhire regiment offered to goon board the 
Vigilant with his whole regiment and to Jead the van, 
if, in caſe of ſucceſs, he might be confirmed in the com- 
mand of the ſhip. He had been an experienced ſer 
captain and had a very good character. It is certain, 
an attempt with the ſhips was not then thought advile- 
able. A new battery, about this time, was erected upon 
the light-houſe point, which being well attended by L. 

Col. Gridley of the artillery, did great execution 1 
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expected it would not be long tenable. Soon after, viz. 
June 10th, arrived before Louiſburgh rhe Cheſter, a $0 
un ſhip, in conſequence of the diſpatches. from Mr. 
Ehirley with an account of the expedition. The Can- 
terbury and Sunderland, two 60 gun ſhips, failed with 
her and-arrived the 12th, Here was now a fleet of 11 
ſhips* and it is ſaid to have been determined the ſhips 
ſhould make an attack by fea, the 18th, while the army 
did the ſame by land, It is not certain that when the 
day ſhould come ſome ſufficient reaſon would not have 
been found for a further delay. Thoſe who give the 
moſt favorable accounts of the ſiege ſay the welt gate 
was entirely beat down, the wall adjoining very much 
battered and a breach made, ten feet from the 
the circular battery of 16 cannon and the iner one 
againſt ſhips almoſt ruined, the north-eaſt battery of 17 
cannon damaged and the men drove from the guns, and 
the weſt flank of the king's baſtion almoſt demoliſhed.” 
Others ſay, ** the weſt gate was defaced and the adjoin- 
ing curtain with the flank of the king's baſtion were 
much hurt, but no practicable breach.” Whether a 
general ſtorm was really intended upon the 18th or 
not, it ſeems, the French expected it from the prepa- 
rations on board the men of war, and did not incline, 
to ſtand it, and on the 15th ſent a flag of truce to the 
general defiring a ceſſation, that they might conſider of 
articles to be propoſed for a capitulation, Time was 
allowed for this purpoſe until the next morning, 
when ſuch articles were offered as were rejected by the 
neral and commodore and others offered to the enemy 
in their ſtead, which they accepted of and hoſtages were 
ww the next day, the 17th, the city was de- 
vere Yn fp] LU pony. | N 
Maxy of our men hag. taken colds and many fallen 
into dyſenteries, fo that 1500 were taken off from duty 
»The Superb, Princeſs Mary, Canterbury and Sunderland of 60 


guns, the Cheſter of 50, Launceſton, Mermaid, Hector, Eltham 
and Lark of 40, with the French prize the Vigilant of 64. 


* 
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1745: at one time, but the weather proving remarkably gg 
during the, 49. days ſiege they generally recovered, 
The day after the ſurrender the rains began and con. 
nued ten days inceſſantly, which muſt have been fatal to 
many, they having nothing better than the wet ground 
to lodge on, and their tents, in general, being inſufficient 
to ſecure them againſt a ſingle ſhower, I but in the city 
they found barracks to ſhelter them. Capt. Bennet, in 
a ſchooner, was ſent immediately to Boſton, and arrived 
with the great news the 3d of July, about one in the 
morning. 'The bells of the town were ringing by break of 
day, and the day and night following were ſpent in re. 
Joicing, The news flew through the continent. The 
colonies Which declined any ſhare in the expence and 
hazard were ſenſible ticy were greatly intereſted in the 
ſucceſs, It was allowed every where that if there had 
been no ſignal proof of bravery and courage in time of 
action, there having been only one ſally from the town 
and a few ſkirmiſhes with French and Indians from the 
woods, 1n all which our men behaved well, yet here was 
the ſtrongeſt. evidence of a generous noble public ſpirit, 
which firſt induced to the undertaking, and of ſteadinels 
and firmneſs of mind in the proſecution of it, the la- 
bour, fatigue and other hardſhips of the ſiege being 
without parallel in all preceding American affairs. A 
ſhade was. thrown over the 1mprudence at firſt charged 
upon the New-Englanders. Conſiderate perſons among 
themſelves could not, however, avoid gratefully ad- 
miring the favor of divine providence. in ſo great a num- 
ber of remarkable incidents which contributed: to this 


ſucceſs. The beſt uſe to be made by poſterity ſeems to 


be not to depend upon ſpecial interpoſitions af; provi- 
dence becauſe their anceſtors have experienced them, 
but to avoid the like imminent dangers and to weigh the 
probability and improbability of ſucceeding in the ordi- 
nary courſe of events. 68 5 

| Tas 


+ All the ticklenburgh and ſmall canvas .in the provinte was pure 
shaſed by the committee of war, but for a great part of the tents 
they were forced to buy common oznabrigs. 
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far commodore was willing to carry away a full i 465 


hare of the glory of this action. It was made a queſ- 
tion whether the keys of the town ſhould he delivered 
to him or to the general, and Whether the ſea or land 


forces ſhovld firſt enter. The officers of the army ſay. 


they prevailed. The marines took ; poſſeſſion of one or 
more of the batteries and ſometimes the commodore 
took the keys of the city gates. The command how- 
ever until orders ſhould arrive from England was to be 
joint and a diſpute about precedence to be avoided as 


much as could be. The commodore diſpatched Mr. 
Montague in the Mermaid to England with intelligence, 


and the general, the day after, ſent the Shirley Galley, 
Capt. Rouſe. The Mermaid arrived firſt. 


* 


It was very happy that diſputes aroſe to no heigkth 
between the ſea and land forces during the  fiege This 
has often proved fatal. This expedition having been 


began and cartied on under a commiſſion from a provin- 
cial governor ſeems to be diſtinguiſhed from ordinary 
caſes and to leave leſs room for diſpute. Whether the 


land or ſea force had the greateſt ſhare in the acquiſition 


may be judged from the relation of facts. Neither 


would have ſucceeded alone. The army, with infinite 


labour and fatigue to themſelves, harraſſed and diſtreſſed 


the enemy and, with perſeverance a few weeks or days 
longer, muſt have compelled a ſurrender. It is 1 | 


doubtful whether the ſhips could have lain long enough 
before the walls to have carried the place by ſtorm, or 


whether, notwithſtanding the appearance of a deſign to 
doit, they would have thought it adviſeable to attempt ĩt; 


it is certain they prevented the arrival of the Vigilant, 

took away all hopes or further ſupply and fuccour, and 

ic is very probable the fears of a ſtorm might accelerate 

the capitulation.“ The loſs by the enemy and fickneſs 
- 10 Big 2 v * 


court of admiralty, one would imagine the place had been 
taken by the ſhips alone PL 


Extracted from the regiſtry of the high court of admiralty of 


Englagd 2cth September 1747 No 
| l tre 


* From the following depoſition of the Commodore in the high 
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1244. not exceed tor men, The Joſs of the Show Prin Will ©" 
of Orange, belonging to the province, and ſuppoſed tg Me: 
be overſet, was a heavy blow 1. the town of Marble. he 
Head, the captain and moſt oft e crew belon ring to that {ma 
town, and it is a rare thing for a Marblehead man to die whC 
without leaving a widow and a number of children fur. WY vnd 
viving. + _ 
As it was a time of year to expect French veſſels from WR '* 
all ares to Louiſburgh, the French flag was kept thin ſac 
to decoy them in. Two Eaſt India and one South Se dun 
ſhip, ſuppoſed to be all 2 of the value of C. 600, o00 I ki 
ſterling, were taken by the ſquadron at the mouth of the 
the harbour, into which they would undoubtedly have the! 
entered. The army, at firſt, ſuppoſed they had acquired Wl och 
4 right to the iſland of Cape Breton and its dependence, Wil 70 
and, until they were undeceived by Mr. Shirley, were whe 
for dividing the territory among the officers and men, Wil ©” 
With greater colour they might have claimed a ſhare os 
with the men of war in theſe rich prizes. Some of the * 

| office to | 


- 


Notre dame de deliverance, t Upon the allegation given by Tyn- 
L iitan maſter dall the z iſt of March 1745. 
Sir Peter Warren knight, vice - admiral of the white, aged 40 year 
and upwards, a witueſs produced and ſworn; 
To the firſt article of the ſaid allegation depoſes and ſays, that he 
the ſaid deponent was appointed to command his Britannic 
majeſty's fleet intended for the attack of the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton, and in the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty five proceeded. on the ſaid expedition in his majeſty's 
_ Nap. Superbe from the leward iſlands, then having with hin 
and under his command his majeſty's ſhips Mermaid and Laun- 
ceſton, and ſoon after bis arrival at ſaid iſland he was joined 
dy his majeſty's' ſhip Princeſs Mary, Canterbury, Cheſter and 
Sunderland, and that after the deponent's artival at Cape Breton, 
and before be was joined by his majeſty's ſhips aforeſaid be 
took and ſeized a French ſhip of war called the Vigilant, and 
_ Jppointed- her a ſhip in his majeſty's ſervice and pay, and then 
Vith the afliſtance of all bis majeſty's ſhips aforeſaid, and others 
of his majeſty's ſhips, he did ſubdue the whole i ſland of Capt 
Breton, and further to the faid article he knows not to depole.” 
There was no claim made, for the army, to this or the other cap- 
© tures, which is the only reaſon I can think of for disting 8%) 
mention of the land forces, | 2 
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officers expected a claim would have been laid in, but 
means were found to divert it, nor was any part decreed 
to the veſſels of war in the province ſervice, except a 
ſmall ſum to the Brig Boſton Packet, Capt. Fletcher, 
who being chaſed by the ſouth ſea ſhip, led her directly 
under the command of the guns of one of the men o 
war. It ſeemed to be conceded that, as this acquiſition 
was made under the commiſſion of the governor of Maſ- 
ſachuſets bay, the exerciſe of government there apper- 
tuned to him, until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known. 
| know of no precedent in the colonies, except that of 
the conqueſt of Nova-Scatia in 1690. It was neceſſary, 
then to admit this e the acquiſition could not 
otherwiſe have been retained, Mr, Shirley made a voyage 
to Louiſburgh, took the government upon him, prevailed 
upon a great part of the army to conſent to remain in 
garriſon over the winter, or until regiments which were 
expected arrived, engaged that their pay ſhould be in- 
creaſed and cloathing provided, and ſettled other matters 
to general ſatisfaction, Backs 
 Dvuviviss had been ſent to France the winter of 
1744, to ſolicit a force not to defend Cape Breton, but 
to conquer Nova Scotia, and accordingly ſailed the be- 
ginning of July with 7 ſhips of war for that purpoſe, 
who were to ſtop at Louiſburgh. This fleet took a 
— bound from Boſton to London, on board which was 
ieutenant governor Clark of New-York, and by this 
means they were informed of the conqueſt of Louiſburgh, 
and the ſtrong ſquadron there, otherwiſe ſome or all of 
them would alſo have probably fallen into the hands of 
the Engliſh. - Upon this intelligence they went back to 
France. Thus Nova Scotia no doubt was ſaved by the 
Maſſachuſets expedition. There would not have been 
men of war in theſe ſeas ſufficient to match this ſquadron. 
Tung reduction of Louiſburgh by a Britiſh- colony, 
mult have been a ſurprize to Great Britain and to 2 257 
* Penſylvania contributed C. 8 New-York C. 3000, and | 
New Jerſey, I think, FC. 2000. ſome in money others in pro 
viſions for ſupport of the troops. 1 6, 
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It cauſed very grand plans of American meaſures for the 
next year with both powers. Great Britain had in view 
the reduction of Canada and theextirpation of the French 
from the northern continent. France intended the reco- 
very of Lowsburgh, the conqueſt of Nova Scotia and the 
deſtruction of the Engliſh ſea coaſt from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia. Upon the Engliſh plan, eight battalions of re. 
gular troops with the provincial forces to be raiſed in 
the four New-England governments, were to rendes. 
vous at Louisburgh and, with a ſquadron under admiral 
Warren, were to go up the river Saint Lawrence to Que. 
bec, other 'provincials from Virginia and the colonies 
northward, including New-York, were to rendezvous at 

Albany and go 810 the country to Montreal; the land 


forces to be under general St. Clair. No province had 
a certain number affigned, it was expected there ſhould 
be at leaſt 5000* in the whole. The Maſſachuſets 
forces wete ready to embark by the middle of July, about 
fix weeks after the firft notice. The preparations mak- 


ing at Breſt for America, were well known in England, 
and a ſquadron was ordered to block up that harbour. 
Notwithſtanding all the caution uſed, the Breſt ſquadron 
ſlipped out, and failed to the weſtward, and it is certain 
no Engliſh ſquadron followed. Whilſt we were impa- 
tiently waiting for news of the arrival of the fleet at 
Louisburgh, a fiſherman comes in, ſome time in Auguſt, 
with an account of his being brought to by four French 
capital ſhips not far from Chibucto, that he was required 
to pilot them there, that as he lay under the ſtern of one 
of them he read the word le Terrible, but a fog ſud- 
denly riſing he made his eſcape. After that ſame days 
had paſſed without any further account, the filherman's 
news was generally diſcredited, It appeared ſome months 
after, that theſe were four ſhips under M. Conflans, * 
FFhe colonies voted to raiſe men in very unequal proportions. 
New Hampſhire go. Maſſachuſets 3500. Rhode Iſland 300. 
Connecticut 1000. New-York 1600. Ne- jerſies p00, Mary- 


land 300. Vitginia 100. Penſylvania raiſed 400, though not 
by an act of government. The whole number 8200. 


5 
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= vere bound to Chibucto in order to join the Breſt fleet, 
nch but after cruizing ſome time and meeting with ſtorms 
eco- and fogs, upon a coaſt they were unacquainted with, they 
the Fi returned to France. ee BE5 EE 203Y 

a to F eee 
f re. Tu beginning of September, veſſels arrived at Boſ- 
in ton from Hull and Liverpool with advice that the Breſt 
dez. feet had ſailed, and it was ſuppoſed for North America, 
niral and from the middle to the latter end of the month fre- 
Ne quent accounts were brought of a great fleet ſeen to the 
ies weitward of Newfoundland, which we flattered -our- 
IS at ſelves might be Engliſh as likely as French, but on the 
land 28th an expreſs arrived from Louisburgh with certain 
had advice theſe ſhips were the French fleet, which it was 
ould afirmed conſiſted of 70 fail, 14 of which were capital 
uſets ſhips, and that there were 20 ſmaller men of war, and 
bout the reſt- fire ſhips, - bombs, tenders and tranſports for 
nak- eight thouſand troops. The ſame day a veſſel from 
and, Jamaica arrived with advice that the four men of war 
our, WH who had engaged with commodore Mitchell, were in- 
dron tended to join the fleet, and it was now no longer doubt- 
rain ed that theſe were the ſhips ſeen by the fiſhermen, and 
npa- it was ſuppoſed ſoon after got into Chibucto. England 
t at was not more alarmed with the Spaniſn armada in 1388, 
ouſt, than Boſton and the other North American fea ports 
ench were with the arrival of this fleet in their neighbourhood, 
tired The firmeſt mind will bend upon the farſt advice of im- 
fone minent danger to its country. Even the great De Witt 
ſud- | lwooned when he firlt opened a letter giving intelligence 
days of England's confederating with - France to inſlave the 
1an's Dutch, though the next moment he recovered his natu- 
nths ral courage and vivacity. en RPO 3 5, 
who Every practicable meaſure for defence was.imme- 
had diately purſued by the authority of the Maſſachuſets 


province, but our main dependance, under God, was up- 
on a ſquadron from England ſufficient in conjunction 
Vith the ſhips then at Louisburgh to overcome the 

| or £4.75 wrench. 


1 Some ſay the Engliſh eſcaped from them. 


\ 


td eſcaped ꝓ an Engliſh ſquadron from Jamaica; and 1746. 
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1746. French. It was impoſſible the miniſtry ſhould be igno⸗ 
rant, of the failing of this fleet, and unleſs they were 
willing the colonies ſhould be expoſed to the ravages of 


the enemy, it was impoſſible an Engliſh ſquadron 

not be ſoon. after them.“ This was the general voice, 
But this dependance failed. However as the probabi- 
2 arrival of our ſquadron was from day to day 
leſſened, our apprehenſions of danger from the enem 
leſſened in ſome proportion. At length, we had ſu 
authentic account of the diſtreſſes of the French chat it 
was not only agreed that admiral Townſend's ſhips at 
Louisburgh were more than a match for them, and ve 


were every day expecting to hear they had- failed for 
Chebucto, but if that ſhould prove otherwiſe, the utmoſt 
they would be able to effect by their grand plan would 
be the conqueſt of Annapolis and the whole province of 
Nova Scotia. If the winter did not prevent a farther 
progreſs, we flattered ourſelves their ſtrength was not 
ſufficient for an attempt upon Boſton. | 
Tux misfortunes of this grand armament are really 
very remarkable. The loſs of Cape Breton filled the 
French with a ſpirit of revenge againſt the Britiſh colo. 
bl mes. The duke d' Anville, a French nobleman in whoſe 


courage and conduct great confidence was placed, was 


appointed to the command of the expedition. As eat 
as the beginning of May the fleet was ready to ſail, but 
detained 


It was ſaid admiral Leſtock put out no leſs than ſeven times, 
but could not get to the weſtward, Others ſuppoſed that an 
_ apprehenſion of French | fineſſe, pretending an expedition to 
' America when an invaſion of Britain was really intended; occa- 
ſioned orders for the detention of -Leftock's fleet until it was 
thought too late to prevent the miſchief, and the ſhips were 
then employed in an unſucceſ. ful deſcent upon France. The 
indifference of the people in England in general upon this oc - 
caſion was wondered at by the coloniſts. Letters from mer- 
| chants, who had debts due in the colonies equal to their whole 
fortunes and which they muſt have wholly loſt if the French 
plan had been executed, ſpake of the failipg of this fleet as ail 
ordinary piece of news which would be followed with no te- 


. * 


markahle conſequences. 
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detained by contrary 
ic left Rochelle, and then conſiſted of 11 ſhips vf the 


line, 30 ſmaller veſſels from 10 to 30 guns, and tranſport 


ſhips with 3130 land forces commanded by Monſieur 
Pommerit, a brigadier general. The French of Nova- 
Scotia, it was expected, would join them, and Ramſay, a 
French officer, with 1700 Canadians and Indians were 
actually in arms there ready for their arrival. To this 
force Conflans with four ſhips from the Weſt-Indies 


were to be added. It was the third of Auguſt before the 


fleet had paſſed the weſtern Iſlands. The 24th they 
were 300 leagues diſtant from Nova-Scotia, and one of 
their ſhips complained ſo much that they burnt her. 
The iſt of September, in a violent ſtorm, the Mars, a 
64 gun ſhip, was ſo damaged in her maſts and fo leaky 
that ſhe bore away for the Weſt-Indies* andthe Alcide, 
of 64 guns, which had alſo loſt her topmaſt, was ſent to 
accompany her. The 15th, the Ardent, of 64 guns, 


moſt of her crew being ſick, put back for Breſt,  - - + 


Tux duke d'Anville, in the Northumberland, arrived 
at Chibucto the 12th of September, with only one ſhip 
of the line, the Renommee and three or four of the trani- 


ow There he found only one of the fleet, which had 
en 


in three days, and after waiting three days and find- 
ing that only three more, and thoſe tranſports, had ar- 
rived, the 16thin the morning he died, the French ſaid of 
an apoplexy, the Engliſh that he poiſoned himſelf, In the 
afternoon the vice admiral, d' Eſtournelle, with chree or 
four more of the line came in. Monſ. de la Jonquiere, 
governor of Canada, was aboard the Northumberland 
and had been declared a chef d' eſcadre, after the fleet 


left France and, by this means, was next in command io | 
the vice admiral. In a council of war, the 18th, the 
vice admiral propoſed returning to France. Four of the 


capital ſhips, the Ardent, Caribou, Mars and Alcide and 
the Argonaute fireſhip they were deptived of, there was 


no 


* She went back for France and was- taken in October by the 


Nottingham, Capt. Saumarez, off Cape Clear. 


winds until the 22d of June, when, 6. 
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„. nen oe Conflans and his ſhips, fo that only ſeven ships 


of importance remained, more or leſs of the land forces 
were on board each of the miſſing ſhips and what re- 
mained were in a very ſickly condition. This motion 
was oppoſed for 7 or 8 hours by Jonquiere and others 
of the council, who ſuppoſed thar, at leaſt, they werein 
a condition'to recover Annapolis and Nova-Scotia, after 
which they might either winter ſecurely at Caſco-bay 
or, at worſt, © then return to France: The ſick men 
the conſtant ſupply of freſh proviſions from the Acadians, 


were daily recovering and would be ſoon fit for ſervice, 


The motion not prevailing, the vice adtniral's ſpirits 


were agitated to ſuch a degree as to throw him into a 


fever attended with a delirium, in which he imagined 
himſelf among the Engliſh and ran himſelf through the 
body. Jonquiere ſucceeded, who was a man experienced 
in war and, although above 60, ſtill more active than 
either of his predeceſſors, and the expectations of the 
fleet and army were much raiſed. From this time An- 
napolis ſeems to have been their chief object. An ac- 
count, ſuppoſed to be authentic, having been received 
at Boſton of the failing of admiral Leſtock, Mr. Shirley 
ſent an expreſs to Louiſburgh to carry the intelligence. 
The packet boat was taken and carried into Chibucto, F 
which accelerated the ſailing of the fleet. Moſt of the 
ſick had died at Chibucto and but about one half their 
number remained alive. They ſailed the 13th of October 
and the 15th, being near Cape Sables, they met witha 


violent cold ſtorm which, after ſome intermiſſion, in- 


creaſed the 16th and 17th and ſeperated the fleet, two 
of which only, a 5o and a 36 gun ſhip, were diſcovered 


from the fort at Annapolis, where the Cheſter man of 


war, Capt. Spry, then lay with the Shirley frigate and a 
ſmall veſſel in the ſervice of the board of ordnance, who 
being diſcovered by the French to be under fail they 
made off and this was the laſt of the expedition, The 
0 | news 
* Some make the zumber 8, and the Perfait, to be one of them, 

and burnt there; but in the French liſt the Perfait is a fire ſhip 


and the Caribou is ſaid to have been burnt, 
+ Octob. 11. . | 
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news of the beginning of the-misfortunes of the French 1 
having reached France by ſome of the returned veſſels, 
two men of war were ſent immediately with orders, at 
all events, to take Annapolis, but the fleet had failed 
three or four days before they arrive. 1 

Prous men ſaw the immediate hand of divine provi- 
dence in the protection or rather reſcue of the B it 
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colonies this year, as they had done in the miraculous 
ſucceſs of the Cape-Breton expedition the former year. 

Wur the ſummer had ſo far paſſed: as to render it 
too late to proſecute the expedition againſt Canada, if 
the fleet had arrived, Mr. Shirley's enterprizing genius 
led him ro project an attempt upon the F — fort at 
Crown- point, with part of the Maſſachuſets forces in 
conjunction with thoſe of the other colonies, but the 
alarm of the French fleet prevented until it was jud 
by ſome concerned, to be too late. Fifteen hundred of 
the Maſſachuſets men were intended for Nova-Scotia, 
upon the news of Ramſay's appearing there, and 400 
actually went there, convoyed by theCheſter, and late in 
the fall an additional number were ſent thither. Thoſe 
poſted at Minas were ſurprized, the firſt day of January, 
by a body of French and -Indians commanded, by. Le 
Corne, a French officer, and after having 160 of their 
number killed, wounded and taken priſoners, © the Teſt . 
capitulated engaging not to bear arms againft the French 
in Noya-Scatia for the term of one year. De Ramſay 
with his troops ſoon after returned toCanada*..  _ 

Tug troops raiſed for the Canada expedition conti- 
nued in pay until September the next year 1747. 
Some of them ſerved. for defence of the frontiers, the 
reſt were inactive. The inactive proſecution -/ of the 
war in Europe on both ſides indicated peace to be near 
which the next year was effected. . 

War Had been declared in 1744 againſt the Cape 
Sable and St. John's Indians and in 1745 againſt the 
Penobſcots and Norridgewocks. The frontiers did not 

| | {TI YL 3 , a ' eſcape 
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' Thomas Cuſhing, Eſq; ſpeaker of the houſe died April 11. 1746, = 
univerſally lamented. | | | 
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> $747 moleſtation, - They ſuffered leſs than in any former 

wars. The Indians were leſſened in number and having 
withdrawn to the French frontiers were ſometime; 
detained for their defence upon an apprehended iny 
and at other times engaged to be in readineſs to join in 
the great deſigns againlt the Engliſh.* 


In 1747 (Nov. 17th) happened a tumult in the town 
of Boſton equal to any which had preceeded it, although 
far ſhort of ſome that have happened ſince, Mr, 
Knowles was commodore of a number of men of vn 


then in the harbour of Nantaſket. Some of the "om 


The peace with the Indians was not ſettled until October 1749, 

When a treaty was held at Falmouth by commiſſioners, Tho- 

mas Hutchinſon, John Choate, Iſrael Williams and James Otis 

of the Maſſachuſets, and Theodore Atkinſon aad John Down- 

ing of New-Hampſhire, when the laſt treaty in Mr. Dummer! 
time with ſome additions was renewed. 1 

June igth 1748, John Stoddard, Eſq; of Northampton, and a 

that time a member of the houſe of repreſentatives, died a 

Boſtoo. He had been ſeveral years member of the coyncil, but 

being in favor of the prerogative, generally met with great op- 

| poſition, and having been divers times left out he at length 

declined being any longer the ſubje& of contention, and choſe 

a ſeat in the houſe, his town thinking it a favor that he would 

repreſent them. There have been but few men among u 

who have been more generally eſteemed. His enemies would 

charge him with unconſtitutional principles, but at the ſame 

time allow he had an upright heart. He ſhined only in affain 

of importance, leſſer matters would frequently be carried 3- 

gainſt his mind by the little arts and crafts of minute politi 

cians, which he diſdained to defeat by counterworking, He 

was very early employed in public affairs. In 1713 he went u 

a commiſſary to Quebec for the redemption of captives, aud 

the ſeveral to the time of his death intruſted to bu 

- direction the military affairs of the county of Hampſhire, Which 

in time of war was peculiarly expoſed. Nor Was his authont 

: leſs in civil matters. Both military and civil authority he uſed 

with great diſcretion. In this latter, in one inſtance, he zath*t 


exceeded, extending it to the eccleſiaſtical affairs of the town 
of Springfield farther than he could well juſtify. - Our beſt men gel 
have ſometimes exceeded in their zeal for particular {yſiens thr 


and have endeavored to promote religion by invading naturd 
and civil rights. 
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had deſerted. Deſerters generally flee' to ſome of the 
neighbouring ports where they were out of danger of*747+ \ 
diſcovery. The commodore thought it reaſonable that | 
Boſton ſhould ſupply him with as many men as he had loſt 
and, ſent his boats up to town early in the morning. 
and ſurprized not only as many ſeamen as could be 
found on board any of the ſhips; outward bound as well 
as others, but ſwept the wharts alſo, taking ſome ſhip 
carpenters apprentices and labouring land men. 'How- 
ever tolerable ſuch a ſurprize might have been in 
London it could not be borne here. The people had 
not been uſed to it and men of all orders reſented it, 
but the lower claſs were meaſure enraged and. 
ſoon aſſembled with ſticks, clubs, pitchmops, &c. They 
firſt ſeized an innocent lieutenant who to be 
aſhore upon other buſineſs. They had then formed no 
ſcheme, and the ſpeaker of the houſe paſſing by and 
aſſuring them that he knew that the lieutenant had no 
hand in the preſs they ſuffered him to be led off to a 
place of ſafety. The mob increaſing and having received 
intelligence that ſeveral of the commanders were at the 
vernor's houſe, it was agreed to go and demand ſatiſ- 
action. The houſe was ſoon ſurrounded and the court, 
or yard before the houſe, filled, but many perſons of 
diſcretion inſerted themſelves and prevailed fo far as to 
prevent the mob from entering. Several of the officers 
had planted themſelves at the head of the ſtair way 
with loaded carbines and ſeemed determined to preſerve 
their liberty or Jofe their lives. A deputy ſheriff at- 
tempting to exerciſe his authority, was ſeized by the 
mob and carried away in triumph and ſet in the ſtocks, 
which afforded them diverſion and tended to abate their 
rage and diſpoſed them to ſeperate and go to dinner. 
As soo as it was duſk, ſeveral thouſand people aſ- 
ſembled in king-ſtreet, below the town houſe where the 
general court was fitting.” Stones and brickbatts were 
thrown through the glaſs into the council . ol 


* The Author, 


1717. 


miſtake took a boat belonging to a Scotch ſhip and 


meſſage to him by Col. Hutchinſon, aſſuring him they 


releaſe of the inhabitants aboard the ſhips. 


draw to his houſe, many of the officers. of the militi 


houſe and prepared to burn it before the houſe, but 
from a conſideration of the danger of ſetting the town 


government and reſtoring, peace and order, but he did 
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The governor; however, with ſeveral gentlemen of th 
council and houſe ventured into the balcony and, after 
ſilence was obtained, the governor in a well jud 

ſpeech expreſſed his great diſapprobation of the imprch 
and promiſed his utmoſt endeavours to obtain. the di 
charge of every one. of the inhabitants, and at the {ang 
time gently reproved the irregular. proceedings both d 
the forenoon and evening. Other gentlemen al 
attempted to perſuade the people to diſperſe and wait ty 
ſee what ſteps the general court would take. All wy 
to no: purpoſe... I he ſeizure and reſtraint of the com 
manders and other officers who were in town was in. 
ſiſted upon as the only effectual method to procure the 


It was thought adviſeable for the governor to with 


and other. gentlemen attending him. A report ws 
raiſed that a barge from one of the ſhips was come tox 
wharf in_the-town.. The mob flew to ſeize it, but by 


dragged. it, with as much ſeeming eaſe through the 
ſtreets as if it had been in the water, to the governor's 


on fire were diverted and the boat was burnt in a place 
of leſs hazard. The next day the governor ordered 
that the military officers of Boſton ſhould cauſe their 
companies to be muſtered and to appear in arms, and 
that a military watch ſhould be kept the ſucceeding 
night, but the drummers were interrupted and the mili- 
tia refuſed to appear. The governor did not think it 
for his honour to remain in town- another night and 
privately withdrew to the caſtle. A number ot, gentl- 
men who had ſome intimation of his deſign, ſent 1 


would ſtand by him in maintaining the, authority dt 


not think this ſufficient. | 
| 1 1 Ht 


1 7 : 
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Taz governor wrote to Mr. Knowles repreſenting 174 7 
the confuſions occaſioned by this extravagant act of his 7 
officers, but he refuſed all terms of accommodation until 
the commanders and other officers on ſhore were ſuf- 


pres | 

Lan cred co go en board their ſhips, and he threatned to 
[Wh bring up his ſhips and bombard the town, and ſome of 
th of them coming to ſail, cauſed different conjectures of his 


real intention. Capt. Erſkine of the Canterbury had | 


5 been ſeized at the houſe of Col. Brinley in Roxbury and 

Hon given his parole not to go abroad, and divers inferior 

e officers had been ſecured. 4 ad 

u in- Taz 17th, 18th and part of the 19th, the council 

e the and houſe of repreſentatives ,gitting in the town, went on 

with their ordinary buſineſs, not willing to interpoſe leſt =, 

wa they ſhould encourage other commanders of the navy to 

nil future acts of the like nature, but towards noon of the 

ye" 19th ſome of the principal members of the houſe began 

ee to think more ſeriouſly of the dangerous conſequence 

at by of leaving the governor without ſupport when there 

> and was not the leaſt ground of exception to his conduct. 

he Some high ſpirits in the town began to queſtion whe- 

4 ther his retiring ſhould be deemed a deſertion or abdi- 2 

- but cation. It was moved to appoint a committee of the | 
Da two houſes to conſider what was proper to be done, 

place This would take time and was excepted" to, and the 

3 ſpeaker was deſired to draw up ſuch reſolves as it was 

ther thought neceſſary the houſe ſhould immediately agree 3 
"and to, and they were paſſed by a conſiderable majority and 

eding made public. 84 W 
weary * In the houſe of repreſentatives, Nov. 19th, 1747. I 
ink it Res0LVvED, that there has been and ſtill continues, a 

r and tumultuous riotous aſſembling of armed ſeamen, ſervants, 

entle- negroes and others in the town of Boſton, tending to the 

2 deſtruction of all government and order. 
1 they ResoLveD, that it is incumbent on the civil and 
ity of military officers in. the province to exert themſelves to 
e did the utmoſt, to diſcourage and ſuppreſs all ſuch tumul- 


| 
| 
tuous riotous proceedings Whenſoëver they may happen. „ 
Vor. II. 8 | 6  "RegoLved, . | 
| 
| 
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ResoLveD, that this houſe will ſtand by and ſupport 
with their lives and eſtates his excellency the governor 
and the executive part of the government in all en. 
deayors for this purpoſe. _ | . 

Rxsolvzp, that this houſe will exert themſelves by 
all ways and means poſſible in redteſſing ſuch grievance 
as his majeſty's ſubjects are and have been under, which 
may have been the cauſe of the aforeſaid tumultuoys 
diſorderly aſſembling together...  ' 
C T. Hutchinſon, Speaker." 
Tax council paſſed a vote ordering that Captain 
Erſkine and all other officers belonging to, his majeſty 
ſhips ſhould be forthwith ſet at liberty and protected by 
the government, which was concurred by the houſe, 
As ſoon as theſe votes were known, the tumultuous ſpirit 
an to ſubſide. The inhabitants of the town of Boſton 
aflembled in town meeting in the afternoon, having been 
notified to conſider, in general, what was proper for them 
to do upon this occaſion, and notwithſtanding it was urged - 
by many that all meaſures to ſuppreſs the preſent ſpiritin I erlir 
the people would tend to encourage the like oppreſſive land | 
acts for the future, yet the contrary party -prevailed um 
and the town, although they expreſſed their fenſe of the the p 
great inſult and injury by the impreſs, condemned the ation 
tumultuous riotous acts of ſuch as had inſulted the go- ere 
vernor and the other branches of the legiſlature and Wi 
committed many other heinous offences. * 


= 
80 * 


Tux governor, not expecting ſo fayorable a turn, had 
wrote to the ſecretary to prepare orders for the colonel 
of the regiments of Cambridge, Roxbury and Milton and 
the regiment of horſe to have their officers and men 
ready to march at an hour's warning to ſuch place of 
rendezvous as he ſhould direct, but the next day there 
was an uncommon appearance of the militia of the town 
of Boſton, many perſons taking their muſkets who never 
carried one upon any other occaſion, and the governor 
was conducted to his houſe with as great parade as when 

he firſt aſſumed the government. 5 n 
Tur 
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Taz commodore diſmified' mot, if not all, of the in- FO 
habitants who had been impreſſed, and the ſquadron 
ſailed to the joy of the reſt of the town. 
By the expedition to Loui 


the 5 tic 
for the reduction of Canada, and fevers ſupplies of 
men for Nova - Scotia the province had iſſued an immenſe 
ſum in bills of credit, berween two and three millions, 
according o their denomination in the currency. The 
greateſt part of this ſum had been iſſued when between 
five and fix hundred 


br aur was equal to one hundred 
fy nds ſterling, and perhaps the real conſideration the 
1 — recerved from the inhabitants who 'gave 
ouſe, credit to them was near four hundred thouſand pounds 
ſpirit ſterling, but by thus multiplying the bills they had fo 
won much depreciated chat, at the end of the war, eleven or 
been relve hundred pounds was not equal to mote than an 


hundred pounds fterling, and the hole debt of the pro- 
vince did nat much exceed two hundred chouſand pounds 
ſterling. Thus the people had paid two hundred thou 
land pounds ſterl. in tuo or three years; beſides al 
lum raifed by taxes each year, as much as it was ſuppoſed 
the people were able to pay; but to pay by the depreci- 
ation of the bills; although infinitely unequal, yet, as they 
vere ſhifting hands every day, it was almoſt inſenſible, 4 
poſſeſſor of a large ſum for a few days not perceiving the 
difference in their value between the time when he re- 
eired them, and the time when he parted with them. 
the apprehenſion of their depreciation tended to in- 
creaſe it, and occaſioned a * circulation and for ſome 
ume, even for Engliſh goods, which ordinarily ſell for 
© longeſt credit, no body pretended to aſk credit. 
hey were conſtantly, however, dying in ſome body's' 
hand, though no body kept them long by them. | Buſ-/ 1 
neſs was briſk, men in trade increaſed their figures but 4 
fre ſinking the real value of their ſtock and, hat is | 
ſorſe, by endeavors to ſhift the loſs attending fuch a 
pernicious currency from one to another, fraudulent dif- 
politons and habits are acquired and the morals ef the 
Xople depreciate with the currency. " . _ 
Ff 2 Ty Tus 1 
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Fa government was folliciting for the reimbur{. 
ment of the charge in taking and ſecuring Cape Breton 
and by the addreſs, aſſiduity and fidelity of William 
Bollan, Eſq; who was one of the agents of the province 
for that purpoſe, there was a hopeful proſpect that the 

full ſum, about /. 180,000 ſterling, would be obtained. 

Son of the miniſtry thought it | ſufficient to 

ſuch ſum as would redeem the bills iſſued for the 

expedition, &c. at their depreciated value, and Mr, 

Kilby, the other agent, ſeemed: to diſpair of obtain- 
ing more, but Mr. Bollan, who had an intimate know. 

| led) e of our public affairs, ſet the injuſtice of this pro- 

ofa] in a clear light and made it evident that the de. 

reciation of the bills was as effectually a charge borne 
be the people as if the ſame proportion of bills had been 
drawn in by taxes, and refuſed all. propoſals of accom: 
modation, - inſiſting upon the full value of the bills when 
iſſued. He certainly has great merit for this and other 


1547. 


o 


en ö $34.2 fe 
Ma. Hutchinſon, who was then ſpeaker of the hout 
of repreſentatives, imagined this to be a moſt favorable 
opportunity for aboliſhing bills of credit, the ſource df 
fo much iniquity and for cſtabliſhing a ſtable currency 
of filver and gold for the future. About two million 
two hundred thouſand pounds would be outſtanding in 
bills in the year 1749. One hundred and eighty thou. 
{and pounds ſterling at eleven for one which was the 
loweſt rate of exchange with London for a year or two 
before, and perhaps the difference was really twelve for 
one, would redeem nineteen hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds, which would leave but two hundred and twenty 
thouſand: pounds outſtanding, it was therefore propoſed 
that the ſum granted by parliament ſhould be ſhipped 
to the province in Spaniſh milled dollars and applied for 
the redemption of the bills as far it would ſerve for 
that purpoſe, and that the remainder of the bills ſhould 
be drawn in by à tax on the year 1749. This would 
finiſh the bills. For the future, filver of ſterling a. 
loy at / 8d. the ounce, if payment ſhould be _ In 
55 | h Ws, JN, 
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bullion or otherwiſe milled dollars at 6% each ſhould be 
the lawful money of the province and no 2 ſhould 
receive or pay within the province, bills of credit of any 
of the other governments of New-England. This 


28 ropoſal being made to the governor he approved of it 

Wine 25 founded in juſtice and tending to promote the real 
intereſt of the province, but he knew the attachment of 

* the people to paper money and ſuppoſed it impracticable. 

1 Mr The ſpeaker, however, laid the propoſal before the 

FORK: houſe, where it was received with a ſmile - and gene 

know, thought to be an Utopian project and, rather out of 


deference to the ſpeaker, than from an apprehenſion of 


of it. The committee treated it in the ſame manner 
but reported that the ſpeaker ſhould be deſired to bring 
in a bill for the conſideration of the houſe. When this 


clamour was raiſed from every quarter. The major 
part of the people, in number, were no ſufferers by a 
depreciating currency, the number of debtors is always 
more than the number of creditors, and although debts 
on ſpecialties had allowance made in judgments of court 


Then which there were ten to one N no allowance 
ling in WY vas made. Thoſe who were for a fixed currency were 
con- divided. Some ſuppoſed the bills might be reduced to 
a the WY © ſmall a quantity as to be fixed and ſtable and, therefore, 
or tro vere for redeeming as many by bills of exchange as 
ve for WY 221d be thought ſuperfluous; others were for putti 
wuſand an end to the bills, but in a gradual way, otherwiſe 
peng MW laid a fatal ſhock would be given to trade. This laſt 
pole was the objection of many men of good ſenſe. Douglaſs, 
upped who had wrote well upon the paper currency and had 
ec for been the oracle of the anti: paper party was among them 


and, as his manner was with all who differed from him, 


fraudulent contrivers of paper money emiſſions. 
EO | Ffg. 7 Baa ada) 


any effect, the houſe appointed a committee to conſider 


came to be known abroad, exceptions were taken and a 


for depreciation of the bills, yet on ſimple contracts, of 


diſcovered as much rancor againſt the author and pro- 
moters of this new project as he had done againſt the 
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Tux bills it was ſaid had ſunk gradually in their yay 

1747. 
125 from 6{. 10d. 4 to 60, the ounce, by this mans credit 
had been defrauded, it was 1 reaſonable they ſhoul 
riſe gradually that juſtice might be done. but the che. 
ditors arid debtors would not be the ſame in ore! inſtance 
in a thouſand, and where this was not the cafe the injury 
was the ſame, to oblige any one to pay more as 1 
receive leſs : than was juſtly due. Others were for er 
changing the bills at a lower rate than the then curray 
price of ſilver. - The inhabitants had given credit v 
the government, when ſilver was at 3of. the-ounce, and 


ought to be paid accordingly. TWO ot the repreſents 
tives of Boſton urged den being exc * 30. = 
which would have given a moſt unreaſonable profit u bn 
the preſent. poſſeſſor who had taken them at 55 or 60 Pl 
To draw over ſome of this party, conceſſions were mate bY 
and the bills were exchanged at gof. the ounce: inſtead BN 
of 38 as was at firſt propoted. © * 
| Sout of the directors and principal promotets of the the 
land bank ſcheme.+ being at this time members of the ane 
general court, unexpectedly joined with the party who eat 
were for finiſhing paper money, but the oppoſition ws ani 
ſo great, that after many weeks ſpent in debating ad no 
ſettling the ſeveral parts of the bill and a. whole days a 
debate at laſt in a committee of the whole houſe upon the {ch 
expediency of paſſing the bill, as thus ſettled, it vu tio 
rejected and the report of the committee accepted. of 
Tux houſe, although upon ſome occaſions exceptions 7 
are taken to motions and proceedings which come beſoꝶ . 
them as not being in parliamentary form, yet are n0t 8 
ſtrict in conforming to ſome of the moſt uſeful rules of 7 
parliament. A bill or motion is not only referred from th 
one ſeſſion to another, but a. bill, after rejecting upon 4 FA 
ſecond or third reading, is ſometimes talcen up and paſſe in 
ſuddenly the ſame ſeſſion. They have an order of the h 
houſe, that when any afflir has been confidered, it ſha 
+- John Choate and Robert Hale, ; ly 
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"ot be brought before the houſe again the fame ſeſſion un- 
leſs there be as full a houſe as when it was paſſed upon. 
This, if obſerved, would ftilt be able to inconvenience 


as any deſigning perſon might take an opportunity upon 
a change of faces, the 2 being as great as before 

ſuddenly to carry any point, but even this rule, like 
many other of what are. called ftanding orders, is too 


frequently by votes, on particular occafians, di nſed 
with, which leſſens the dignity of the houſe. * * 


Ir ſeems to be of no conſequence to the prerogative 
whether the currency of a colony be ſilver or paper, 
but the royal inſtructions from time to time for pre- 
venting a depreciating currency, cauſed meerly by a 
gracious regard to the intereſt of the people, had gene- 
rally engaged what was called the country party in 
oppoſition to them and in favor of paper. It was the 
caſe at this time. However, the next morning, two of 
the members of the houſe zealous adherers to this party 
and who had been ftrong oppofers of the bill, came 
early to the houſe to wait the coming of the ſpeaker 
and, in the lobby let him know, that although they were 
not ſatisfied with ſeveral parts of the bill yet they were 
alarmed with the danger to the province from the 
ſchemes of thoſe perſons who were for a gradual reduc- 
tion of the bills and, by that means, for raifing the value 
of the currency without any proviſion for the relief of 
debtors and, therefore, they had changed their minds and 
if the bill could be brought forward again, they would 
give their voice for it, and others who had oppoſed it 
would do the ſame. The ſpeaker, who had looked up- 
on any further attempt to be to no purpoſe, acquainted 
them that he did not think it proper to deſire any of the 
favorers of the bill to move for a reconſideration of it, 
inaſmuch as it had been underſtood and agreed in the 
houſe the day before, that if upon a full debate had, rhe 

"WE 8. | bill 
+ Joſeph Livermore the repreſentative of Weſton, and Samuel 
Witt repreſentative of Marlborough, 


. bill ſhould be rejected, no further motion ſhould be made 
about it. Aſſoon as the houſe met, upon à motion by 
one of theſe members ſeconded by the other, the bil 
was again brought under conſideration and paſſed the 
houſe as it afterwards did the council and had the goyer. 
nor's conſent. ” 244 Red R 


Tus proviſion made by this act for the exchange of 
the bills and for eſtabliſhing a ſilver currency was alto- 
gether conditional and depended upon a grant of parlia- 
ment ſor reimburſement of the charge of. the Cape Bre. 
ton expedition. This being at a diſtance and not abſo- 
lutely certain, the act had no ſudden. effect upon the 
minds of the people, but when the news of the grant 

arrived the diſcontent appeared more viſible, and upon 
the arrival of the money there were ſome beginnings of 
tumults, and the authors and promoters of the meaſure 
were threatened. The government paſſed an act with 
a ſevere penalty againſt nots, and appeared determined 
to carry the other act for exchanging the bills into exe- 
cution. The apprehenſion of a /hock to trade proved 
groundleſs; the bills being diſperſed through every part 
of the province, the ſilver took place inſtead of them, a 
good currency was inſenſibly ſubſtituted in the room of 
a bad one, and every branch of buſineſs was carried on 
to greater advantage than before. The other goverr- 
ments, eſpecially Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, who re- 
fuſed, upon being invited, to conform their currency to 
the Maſſachuſets, felt a /aock in their trade which they 
have not yet recovered. The latter had been the im- 
porters, for the Maſſachuſets, of Weſt India goods for 
many years, which ceaſed at once. New-Hampſhire, after 


ſome years, revived its buſineſs and increaſed their trade 
in Engliſh goods, which formerly they had been ſupplied 
with from the Maſſachuſets. Perhaps, they have rather 
exceeded, ; | 155 l 


| Wi 
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Wi ſhall finiſh this ſecond part of our hiſtory. with a 1749. 


few remarks upon the trade of. the province at this day, 
compared with its trade in 1692. 

Taz other governments of New-England, Lixty or 
ſeventy years ago, imported no Engliſh goods, or next 
to none, directly from England, they were ſupplied by 
the Maſſachuſets trader. Now 2 our trade with 
Great Britain, upon the whole, is 4110 5 to cauſe no ad- 
dition to our wealth, yet, at leaſt ſo far as we are the 
channel for conveying ſupplies of goods to the other co- 
lonies for their conſumption, a benefit undoubtedly ac- 
ctues. New Hampſhire, by their convenient ſituation 
were induced to become their own importers in a great 
meaſure ſome years before the alteration of our curren- 
cy. They made their returns by ſhipping lumber, &c. 
eaſier than we did. At preſent, they probably import 


Engliſh goods equal to their conſumption, - Connecticut 


until we aboliſhed our bills of credit and theirs with 
them, continued their trade with us for Engliſh goods, 
but ſoon after turned great part of their trade to New- 
York, and ſome perſons became importers from England. 
They ſoon diſcovered their error. The produce of 


New-York is ſo much the ſame with that of Connecticut 


that the Maſſachuſets market will always be the beſt. 
The importer finds it more difficult to make his returns 
to England from Connecticut than from the Maſſachu- 


ſets, Connecticut trade therefore ſoon returned to the 
ſtate it had formerly been in. | 


Rnops-IsLAxÞ, in part, became their own importers | 


alſo, which they ſtill continue. © -. 

Fox the other colonies on the continent. Between 
South-Carolina and the Maſſachuſets, there never has 
been any conſiderable trade. The chief benefit from 
that colony has been' the affording freights for our ſhips 
in the European trade. 

North - Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, the jeg and 
Penſylvania, until within 20 or 30 years, uſed to-furniſh 
us with F for which we paid them in Weſt Jon 

an 


1 
f 
1 
* 
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71 and manufacture. Philadelphia of late is become the 
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and ſornetimes Engliſh good 


and with our own produce 


mart for the grain of great part of Maryland, which they 
manufacture into flour and fupply the Maſſachufers, 
Rhode I and and New-Hampſhire, and take little or na 
in return but money and bills of exchange. It ſeems 
agreed that the fouthern colonics as far as Virginia are 
deſigned by nature for grain countries. It behoves us 
therefore, either like the Dutch for the other nations in 
Europe, to become carriers for them with our ſhipping, 
or to contrive ſome articles of produce or manufacture 
for barter or exchange with them, rather than in vain ta 
attempt raiſing to more advantage than they do, what na- 
ture has peculiarly formed them for. 

Oux trade with the Weſt India iſfands was much 
more profitable to us, from the beginning of king Wil 
liam's to the end of Queen Anne's war with France, 
than at any time ſince. Ever ſince the peace of Utrecht it 
has been continually growing worſe. Barbados required, 
then, more northern produce than it does now. The 
other iſlands, except Jamaica, have very little increaſed 
their demand. From the growth of the northern colo- 
nies and the new methods of Hhving, the produce of tlie 
iſlands is more than double the price it uſed to be. Per- 
haps tea and coffee, alone, cauſe as great conſumption of 
fugar as all other uſes, to which it was applied, did for- 
merly. The produce of the northern colonies is as low 
in the iſlands as ever it was. Formerly their demand for 
northern produce not only afforded us in return, rum, 
ſugar and Molaſſes ſufficient for our own confumption, 
bur left a ſurplus which, in war time efpecially, every 
year gave freight to ſhips from Boſton to England, and 
paid our debts there or procured a ſupply of goods from 
thence, whereas, at this we the whole ſupply of northern 
produce to the Britiſh iflands will not pay for one half 
the Weſt India goods conſumed or uſed in the northern 
| colonies. The trade to the Dutch colonies, it is true, ic 
fince increaſed and our goods from time to time ks 
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their way into the French iſlands, ſometimes through 
the Dutch, at other times, when French neceſſity 
for them, by permiſſion or other contrivances, and by this 
means we are able ro procure the Weft India goods we 
want for our conſumption over and above what we can 
obtain in Pay for our produce from our own iſlands. 
Britain herſelf fuffers, with her northern colonies, and pays 
dearly by the advanced price of ſugar, rum, &c, The 
Weſtindians, notwithſtanding, are continually endeavoring 
to reſtrain our trade with the foreign iſlands and colonies. 
If they could take of our produce as much as we have 
occaſion for of theirs it would leſs unreafonable, 
or if, by our trade with the foreign colonies, the price of 
the produce of our own iſtands had fallen below the for- 
mer rates they might have colour for complaint; but when 
the vent for northern produce by means of the great 
increaſe of the northern colonies, bears no proportion, 
from any one of them, to what it did formerly, and yet 
the produce of the iſlands is double the price it was . 
merly and their eſtates raiſed to more than five times 
the value, it muſt be unreaſonable to burden not only 
the inhabitants of the northern colonies but of Great- 
Britain alſo with a ſtill further advanced price of Weſt- 
India goods, and all to aggrandize the Weſt-India plan- 


1749+ 


T pp ters. Such a burden would infallibly be the effect of a 
* rigid execution of the laws reſtraining or incumbering 
* our trade with the French and Dutch colonies. But 


this is not all. If our trade with the foreign colonies be 
ſuppreſſed and our ſupplies of Weſt-India goods are con- 
fined to our own iſlands, the balance above what they 
require of our produce, muſt be paid them in ſilver and 


2255 gold or exchange upon England, either of which muſt 
5. leſſen our returns to England and will probably leſſen 


our conſumption of their manufactures. Charlevoix ſays 


7 5 the French of Canada live well if they can get fine 
* cloaths, if not they retrench from the table to adorn the 
hein perſon, I think the Engliſh coloniſts would rather abate 


from their dreſs than from their punch, tea, coffee, &c: 
| al | Ir 


- 


' © 3749. x the queſtion. be, which is moſt for the intereſt of 
the Britiſh: dominions in general, to reſtrain the French 
American trade or to give it all poſſible encouragement, 
it muſt be given in favor of encouragement. The 
peedy ſettlement of this vaſt continent is generally ſup- 
poſed to be advantageous to Great - Britain. Every new 
houſe, new farm and new ſubject adds to the conſumption. 
of Britiſh manufactures. Nothing more contributes to 

this ſpeedy ſettlement than a vent for the lumber, agreat 
help in clearing the lands near the ſea and upon naviga- 
ble rivers, and for proviſions the produce ot ſettlements 
when made. But, on the other hand, admit that raiſing 
the price of Weſt India produce tends to increaſe the 
number of plantations in the iſtands, yet thoſe planta- 
tions, although more valuable, will never bear, any pro- 
portion in number to the plantations and ſettlements 
the continent, and the increaſe of white ſubjects 
will be ſtill leſs in proportion. Blacks eat and drink no- 
thing and wear next to nothing of Britiſh manufacture. 

— THrerE has been a great alteration in our trade with 
Great-Britain. At the beginning of this period and 
until within 30 or 40 years paſt, merchants and manu- 
facturers in England ſhipped goods upon their own 
accounts, which were ſold here upon commiſſion, 
and although there was appearance of profit from the 

 faks yet by the loſs upon returns, moſt adventurers in a 
courſe of years were great loſers. Diſcerning perſons 
in London when they ſaw a man going deep into trade 
to the colonies would pronounce him ſhort lived. 
Tux trade is now upon a more certain footing for 
the people of England. Few goods are ſent to be fold 
upon commiſſion, The manufacturer depends upon the 


merchant in England for his pay. The merchant re- © 
ceives his commiſſion and generally agrees with his cor- te 
reſpondent, for whom he is in advance, in the colonies f 
that after 6 or months credit, if payment be not made, v 


intereſt ſhall be allowed. Bad debts muſt be expected 
mort or leſs in all extenſive trade. Perhaps they are 4 
be. f N & ha | Not 
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not more frequent in the colonies won among the like ,, 
number of traders in England, © © 

Taz (cod and whale-fiſhery-arq-in +: more flpuriſhing 
ſtate than formerly. The veſſels employed in cod fiſh- 

ing have been more numerous, but they were ſmall 
ſhallops and one of the ſchooners now employed in that 
fiſhery take as mark Gſh in a ares as two tors of gon 
to do.“ 

Taz French are © ſuppoſed to maintain a furan at 
leſs expence than the Engliſn. Be it ſo, the Engliſh 
catch and make their fiſh at leſs expence than the French 
notwithſtanding, Five or ſix well fed Marblehead or 
Cape Ann men catch as much fiſh as 10 or 12 meagre 
French men in the ſame time. The French find cheir 
account in taking what they call their muid or mud fiſh 
when the Engliſh cannot. This is owing to the vent 
which the French markets afford for that fort of "fiſh. 
In what they call a ſedentaire and we a ſhore fiſhery 
we ſhall alway outdo them, / unleſs the ports of the 
other nations in Europe as well as thoſe. of the French 
ſhould be ſhut againſt us. If every family in Britain 
ſhould make one dinner in a week upon New-England 
cod fiſh it would cauſe an amazing increaſe of the con- 
ſumption of Britiſn manufactures. 2 3 

Ir is certain that before the war of 1944 the French 
fiſhery declined. They (uſed to go from Louiſburgh 
to Canſo and buy the Engliſh fiſh tor the French Euro- 
pean markets, becauſe it came aper Wo them than 
they could catch and make it. 
Taz increaſe of the conſumption of — by lamps as 
well as by divers manufactures in Europe has been no 
ſmall encouragement to our whale fiſhery. The flou- 
nſhing ſtate of the iſland of Nantucker mult be attributed 
to it. The cod and whale fiſhery, being the principal 
ſource of our returns to. Great Britain, are therefore 
worthy not only of proving but DEX attention. 


FPonuzxrx 
The faſhion of the rigging and fails: of a end is challenged 

as a New - England invention, the firſt is ſaid ta have been built 
at Cape Ann, about the year 1714, by Ou Andeew Robinſon. 
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FormenLy the trade to Newfoundland was valuable. 
The increaſe of the northern colonies has carried from 
us great part of the ſupplies we uſed to make. Our late 
began commerce with Nova Scotia is valuable but will 
not compenſate for this loſs. ($4 


Tux manufacture of pot · aſn promiſes great benefit 
to the colonies. It is to be wiſhed, they may meet with 
no diſcouragement. Frauds in package and adulteration 
cannot be of any long continuance. The leaſt that can 
be done by every government, where it is manufactured, 
is a law to compel every perſon to ſet his name and the 
name of the town whete he lives upon the caſł in which 
be packs his pot-aſh, _ This will go a great way towards 
preventing fraud, Should the Ruſſia traders combine 
to underſeil thoſe who import from America, yet it will 


be conſidered that the Ruſtia trade is drawing every year 


from the nation a large balance in bullion, whereas the 
increaſe of imports from the colonies only tends to an in- 
creaſe of national exports, and the body of the nation 
will combine againſt the Ruſſia traders. bu ih 

I remember one advantage from paper money. Upon 
the depreciation, from time to time, the wages of 
and the rate at which coaſting veſſels and others were 
hired did not immediatehy riſe in proportion to the riſe 
of ſilver and exchange with London and other parts of 
the world. We were thus led to employ our vetlels as 
carriers to and from many parts of the continent, the 
Weſt-Indies and Europe becauſe we let them upon 
cheaper freight and hire than any other colony would 
do, The war in 1744 gave a turn to this part of buli- 
neſs, but we may learn from what happened then, with- 
out any premeditated plan or deſign, what we are capa- 
ble of, viz. navigating our veſſels, eſpecially if further 
improvements be made in the conſtruction of them, with 
ſo little expence as, like the Dutch in Europe, to become 
carriers. for America. The advantage, in this particular 
inſtance, of the reduction of tho price of labour 9 

| | | Wa 
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what improvements might be made in other branches of 
trade and manufacture if ever it ſhould be reduced in 


ion to the price in Europe, T with the 
price of the neceflaries of life. 


IT was. hard "kde wc fin vis trade to all 
parts of the world which the Maſſachuſets carried on 
— the preſent charter. The acts of par- 
laments were made many years before, but there was no 
cuſtomhouſe eſtabliſhed in the colony nor any authority 
anxious for carrying thoſe acts into execution. It was 
ſeveral years after the new charter, before they were 
generally obſerved, If we are: under no other 
tions, we certainly enjoy and cannot ſubſiſt without the 
N of our mother country, over our trade at fea, 
ur perſonal eſtate aſhore, the territory itſelf, our liberties 
= lives. It is owing, in a great meaſure, to the taxes, 
duties and exciſes, the conſequences of an enormous load 
of debt, that the manufactures of England come dearer to 
us than thoſe of other countries. Great part of this debt 
was incurred by our immediate protection. Shall we 
think much of ſhariog in the burden when we have been 
ſo great ſharers in the benefit? There is no way in 


S T0 %& E=0dO©pPMMNOCS, - wae©vT 


relief than by ſubmitting to regulation and reſtraints up- 


on our trade, and yet no wy in which ſhe ſhould be 0 
little ſenſible of it. 


Ir has been the general voice that our ade t to > Grear- 
Britain ſhould be contracted and that our inhabitants 
ſhould be employed in the ſame kind of manufactures 


ESN B ATE > 8 


we have or may have within ourſelves. 


Tus great creator of the univerſe in infinite nikiaw 
has fo formed the earth that different parts of it, from 
the ſoil, climate, &c. are adapted to different produce, and 
he ſo orders and diſpoſes the genius, temper, numbers 


which we can more effectually contribute to the national 


we import from thence, the materials for moſt of which 


1949. 


and other circumſtances relative to the inhabitants as to 
render 
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FogwerLyY the ttade to Newfoundland was valuable. 
The increaſe of the northern colonies has carried from 
us great part of the ſupplies we uſed to make. Our late 
began commerce with Nova - Scotia is valuable but will 
not compenſate for this loſs. (fd 


Taz manufacture of pot aſh promiſes great benefit 
to the colonies. It is to be wiſhed, they may meet with 
no difcouragement. Frauds in package and adulteration 
cannot be of any long continuance. The leaſt that can 
be done by every government, where it is manufactured, 
is a law to compel every perſon to ſet his name and the 
name of the town whete he lives upon the caſł in which 
he packs his pot-aſh, _ This will go a great way towards 
preventing fraud, Should the Ruſſia traders combine 
to underſell thoſe who import from America, yet it will 
be conſidered that the Ruſſia trade is drawing every year 
from the nation a large balance in bullion, whereas the 
increaſe of imports from the colonies only tends to an in- 
creaſe of national and the body of the nation 
will combine againſt the Ruſſia traders. | 

I remember one advantage from paper money. Upon 
the depreciation, from time to time, the wages of ſeamen 
and the rate at which coaſting veſſels and others were 
hired did not immediately. riſe in proportion to the niſe 
of ſilver and exchange with London and other parts of 
the world. We were thus led to employ our veſſels as 
carriers to and from many parts of the continent, the 
Weſt-Indies and Europe becauſe we let them upon 
cheaper freight and hire than any other colony would 
do. The war in 1744 gave a turn to this part of buſi- 


neſs, but we may learn from what happened then, with- 


out any premeditated plan or deſign, what we are capa+ 
ble of, viz. pavigating our veſſels, eſpecially if furthet 


improvements be made in the conſtruction of them, with 


ſo little expence as, like the Dutch in Europe, to become 

carriers. for America. The advantage, in this particular 

inſtance, of the reduction of the price of labour mens 
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what improvements might be made in other branches of 
trade and manufacture if ever it ſhould be reduced in 


ion to the price in Europe, compared with the 
wo” the necefaries of life. > : 


Ir was hard parting with a free open trade to all 
parts of the world which the Maſſachuſets carried on 
before the preſent charter. The principal acts of par- 
laments were made many years before, but there was no 
cuſtomhouſe eſtabliſhed in the colony nor any authority 
anxious for carrying thoſe acts into execution. It was 
ſeveral years after the new charter, before they were 
generally obſerved, If we are under no other oblige- 
tions, we certainly enjoy and cannot ſubſiſt without the 
protection of our mother country, over our trade at fea, 
our perſonal eſtate aſhore, the territory itſelf, our liberties 
and lives. It is owing, in a great meaſure, to the taxes, 
duties and exciſes, the conſequences of an enormous load 
of debt, that the manufactures of England come dearer to 
us than thoſe of other countries. Great part of this debt 
was incurred by our immediate protection. Shall we 
think much of ſharivg in the burden when we have been 
ſo great ſharers in the benefit? There is no way in 
which we can more effectually contribute to the national 
relief than by ſubmitting to regulation and reſtraints up- 
on our trade, and yet no way in which the ſhould be fo 
little ſenſible of it. mt 2 7 2 


Ir has been the general voice that our trade to Grear- 
Britain ſhould be contracted and that our inhabitants 
ſhould be employed in the fame kind of manufactures 


we have or may have within ourſelves. - ” 


has fo formed the earth that different parts of it, from 
the ſoil, climate, &c. are adapted to different produce, and 
he ſo orders and diſpoſes the genius, temper, numbers 


Tu great creator of the univerſe in infinite wiſdom 


1949. 


we import from thence, the materials for moſt of which 


and other circumſtances relative to the inhabitants as to 
* | render 
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render ſome employments peculiarly proper for one 
country, and others for another, and by this proviſion x 
mutual intercourſe is kept up between the different part 
of the globe. It would be folly in a Virginian to attempt 


a a plantation of vice for the ſake of having all he conſumes 


from the produce of his own labour, when South. 
Carolina, by nature, is peculiarly deſigned for rice, and 
capable of ſupplying one half. the world. Old countries, 
ſtocked with people, are ordinarily beſt adapted to manu- 
factutres. Would it be the intereſt of New England, whilſt 
thin of people, to turn their attention from the whale, 
cod, mackarel and herring fiſhery, their lumber trade 
and ſhip building, which require but few hands compared 
with many other ſorts of buſineſs, to ſuch manufacture: 
as are now imported from Great Britain, or to take their 
ſons from clearing the land and turning an uncultivated 
wilderneſs into pleaſant and profitable fields, and ft 
them to ſpinning, weaving and the like employment? 
I do not mean to diſcourage any perſons who cannot 
improve their time to greater advantage from employing 
themſelves and families, in any branch of manufacture 
whatſoever. Idleneſs is the certain parent of vice. In- 
duſtry, introduced, will ordinarily tend to produce 4 
change of manners. A general philanthropy will induce 
us to delight in and contribute to the happineſs of every 


part of the human race, by which we ourſelves are no 


ſufferers; the ſtate from whence we ſprang and upon 
which we ſtill depend for protection, may juſtly expect 
to be diſtinguiſhed by us, and that we ſhould delight 
in and contribute to its proſperity, beyond all other part 
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„e e rr" 

A Summary of the affairs of the colony of 
New2Plimouth, from the firſt ſettlement until 


the incorporation with Maſſachuſets-Bay, &c. 
in one province. M Oy”: 


obſerved. in our hiſtory of the Maſſachuſers 
colony, went, in the beginning of the 19th 
century, from England to Holland. Their re- 
moval to Holland was attended with no ſmall difficulty 


T's ls Corlers of New-Plimonth. as we have 


and hazard. One of the company * gives this account 


of it. There was a large company of them propoſed 
to get paſſage at Boſton in Lincolnſhire and, for that 


© end, had hired a ſhip wholly to themſelves, and made 


agreement with the maſter to be ready at a certain day. 
and take them and their goods in at a convenient place, 
« where accordingly they would all attend in readineſs, 
«© So after long waiting and large expence, tho' he kept 
not day with them, yet he came at length and took them 


«in, in the night. But when he had them and their 


goods aboard he betrayed them having before hand 
« complotted with the ſearchers and other officers ſo to 
do, who took them and put them into open boats and 


« than rifled and ranſacked them, ſearching them to their 


© ſhirts f money, yea even the women, further than 
became modeſty, and then carried them back into the 
town, and made them a ſpectacle and wonder to the 
Voi, the ---...:: Gg - * multitude, 
* Bradford. | | ons 
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could not ſtir till about noon. In the mean time, the 
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.** multitude, which came flocking. on all ſides. to behold 
* them. Being thus, firſt by the catch-poles, rifled and 
« ſtript of their money, books and much other ods 
* they were preſented to the magiſtrates, and me ngers 
c ſent to inform the lords of the council of them, and 
* ſo they were committed to ward. Indeed the magiſ. 
<« trates uſed them courteouſly and ſhewed them what 
* favour they could; but could not deliver them till order 
* came from the council table, but the iſſue was that, 
after a month's impriſonment, the greateſt part were 
$ diſmiſſed and ſent to the places from whence they 
* came, but ſeven of the principal men were till kept 
* in priſon and bound over to the aſſizes. The next 
* ſpring after there was another attempt made, by ſome 
c of theſe and others, to get over at another place. And 
* ſo it fell out that they light of a dutchman at Hull, 
* having a ſhip of his own belonging to Zealand. They 
„made agreement with him and acquainted him with 
te their condition, hoping to find more faithfalnek in him 
% than in the former of their own nation. He bade them 
* not fear, for he would do well enough. He was by 
* appointment, to take them in between Grimſtone and 
„Hull, where was a large common a good way diſtant 
* from any town. Now againſt the prefixed time, the 
** women and children, with the goods, were ſent to the 
5 place in a ſmall barke, which they had hired for that 
* end, and the men were to meet them by land, but it 
4 {© fell out that they were there a day before the ſhip 
* came, and the ſea being rough and the womenrvery 

fick, prevailed with the ſeamen to put into a creek hard 

« by, where they lay on ground at low water. © The 
* next morning the ſhip came, but they were faſt and 


„ ſhip maſter, perceiving how the matter was, ſent his 
** boat to get the men aboard whom he ſaw ready, walk- 
t ing about the ſhore, but after the firſt boat full was got 
tt aboard and ſhe was ready to go for more, the mal 

* eſpicd a great company both horſe and foot, with wu 
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te and guns and other weapons, for the country was raiſed 
« to take them: The dutchman, ſeeing that, ſwore his 
e country oath * ſacramente* and, having the wind fair, 
« weighed anchor, hoiſted ſails and away. After endur- 
« ing a fearful ſtorm at ſea for 14 days or more, 7-whereof 
they never ſaw ſun moon nor ſtars, and being driven 
near the coaſt of Norway, they arrived at their deſired 
« haven, where the le came flocking, admiting 
« their dehverance, the ſtorm having been ſo long and 
« fore, in Which much hurt had been done, as the maſter's 
« friends related to him in their congratulations. The 
« reſt of the men that were in greateſt danger made a 
e ſhift to eſcape away before the troop could ſurprize 
« them, thoſe only ſtaying that beſt might be aſſiſting un- 
« to the women. But piriful it was to ſee the heavy cafe 
« of theſe poor women in diſtreſs; what weeping and 
« crying on every fide, fome for their huſbands that were 
« carried away in the ſhip, others not knowing what 
« ſhould become of them and their little ones, crying for 
„fear and quaking with cold. Being apprehended, 5 
« were hurried from one place to another till, in the end, 
« they knew not what to do with them; for, to impri- 
« ſon ſo many women with their innocent children for 
e no other cauſe, many of them, but that they would go 
« with their huſbands, ſeemed to be unreaſonable and all 
« would cry out of them, and to ſend them home again 
was as difficult, for they alledged, as the truth was, 
« they had no homes to go to, for they had either fold 
or otherwiſe diſpoſed of their houſes and livings : To 
ebe ſhort, after they had been thus turmoiled a good 
e while and conveyed from one conſtable to another, 
« they were glad to be rid of them in the end upon any 
« terms though, in the mean time, they poor ſouls en- 
« dured. miſery. enough.“ PIR 
Arrzx eleven or twelve years reſidence in Holland, 
in which time they had contention among themſelves 
and divided and became two churches or congregations, 
one of the congregations, whoſe miniſter was Mr. John 
ka Gg 2 Robinſon, 
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| Robinſon, determined to remove to America. There 
were many obſtacles in their way and it took up ſeveral 
years of their pilgrimage* to make the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for ſuch an undertaking. At length, in the 
year 1620, about one half the congregation embarked 
firſt from Holland to England, where two ſhips were 
ready to receive them and they actually ſailed at a very 
ſeaſonable time, but meeting with contrary winds and 
one of the ſhips proving leaky, they put back and were 
obliged to leave win with part of their company behind, 
the other ſhip proceeding upon her voyage late in the 
year, ſo that it was about the 8th or gth of November 
before they made the coaſt of America, and falling 
more to the northward than they intended. they made 
another attempt to ſail further ſouthward, but meeting 
with contrary winds and hazardous ſhoals they were glad 
to put into the harbour of Cape Cod,+ determined to 
winter in the moſt convenient place they could find, 
This diſappointment was grievous to them but, before 
ſpring, they conſidered. it as. a favourable providence. 
They were ſo reduced in the winter by ſickneſs and death 
that they ſuppoſed they myſt have fallen a ſacrifice to 
the Indians upon Hudſon's river, where they propoſed 
to begin a colony. The maſter, or pilot, it is ſaid, bribed 
by the Dutch, Weſt-India company, had engaged, at all 
*I think I may with fingular propriety call their lives a pilgri- 
mage. Moſt 25 them [oft Eng land 2 year how, * 
the truce with the Spaniards, young men between 20 and 30 
years of age: they ſpent near 12 years, ſtrangers among the 
| Dutch, firſt, at Amſterdam," afterwards, at- Loydetd After 
having arrived to the meridian of life, the declining part was 
to be ſpent in another world, among ſavages, of whom ev 


Puropean muſt haye received a moſt unfavourable if not formy: 
able idea. Tanum rehigio potuit ſuadere. e 61 
| + November 10th. Cape Cod was the name which Goſnold gave 
it in 1692, Smith afterwards called it Cape James, but the 
firſt name having obtained among ſeamen the other could not 
prevail againſt it, Both French and Dutch called it Malabar for 
. a long time, their writers do ſo perhaps to this day, from 3 
ſhipwreck there, „ ERS 
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events, not to land them at Hudſon's river, but they were 


determined upon it and earlier in the year he would 
have found it very difficult to have diverted them, 


Tn ſhip lay five weeks in Cape Cod harbour. They 
could not ex to find a better harbour, but the land 
was of no value. The paſſengers were employed, ſome- 
times travelling by land ſometimes by water, in ſearch of 
ſome other harbour where there was better land, but 
could find none capable of receiving veſſels of any bur- 
den. At length, December 6th, they reſolved upon 
one attempt more and, after coaſting many leagues, a 
violent ſtorm aroſe and their pilot made for the firſt 
harbour which he ſuppoſed to be Sagaquabe, where he 
was well acquainted, but ſoon found himſelf in a cove® 
full of breakers, and crying out, my eyes never ſaw this 
place before,” would have run the ſhallop aſhore before 
the wind, if a ſtout ſeaman who was at the helm had not 
called to the oars men, about with her if you are men, 
and by this means he ſaved their lives, for he diſcovered 
an opening or ſound ahead and, in a ſhort time, run the 
boat under the lee of an iſland now well known by the 
name of Clark's ifland. Here they rode out the ſtorm 
and in the morning went aſhore, kindled a fire and reſt- 


ed, it being the firſt day of the week. The next dax 


they ſounded many parts of the harbour and found go 
water for ſhips and were pleaſed with the land, and 
judged it the beſt place they had ſeen, and the Indian 
cornfields round the harbour encouraged them that they 
ſhould be able alſo to raiſe bread for their ſupport. 
Upon their return to the ſhip with this good news, they 
weighed anchor and the whole company arrived the 16th 
of December. The whole number excluſive of the 
mariners, amounted to 101, about one fourth part heads 
of families, the reſt wives, children and ſervants. Th 
ſuppoſed ſome ar leaſt of the company which they left 
K 2d 


* Since called the Gurner's Noſe. | Was 
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behind in England, and moſt of the congregation in 


Leyden, with Mr. Robinſon the miniſter,* would follow; 
and this ſeems to have been the whole number 


upon their plan, for compleating the colony. 


| Tuner 
Thirty-ſive did arrive the gth of November the next year, but 
their miniſter never came, He encouraged them from year to 
year and ſeems to have been prevented by diſappointments from 
thoſe in England, who undertook to provide for the paſſage of 
him and his congregation, until the year 1625, when he died, 
and his congregation diſperſed, although ſome found their way 
to their brethren before and ſome after his death, He was at 
firſt a thorough ſeparatiſt, and Mr. Hubbard ſays “ was tran- 
 * ſported with their principles ſo far as to publiſh his opinions 
- . «4 againſt hearing any of the preachers of the church of England 
Were they never ſo learned and pious, but afterwards ac- 
* knowledged his error in a judicious and godly diſcourſe, &c.” 
HFle is ſaid to have been a man of good learning and of .a bene. 
volent diſpoſition, Mr. Bradford relates an anecdote which 
-  ſhews him, as well as their congregation in general, to have been 
in no [all eſteem among the dutch. The magiſtrates of the 
city about the time of their coming away, or a little before, in 
the public place of juſtice, gave this commendable teſtimon 
of them in the reproof of the Walloons who were of the French 
church in the city. Theſe Engliſh, ſaid they, have. lived 
among us now theſe 12 years and yet we never had any ſuit 
Sor accuſation' come againit any of them, but your firifes 
and quarrels are continual -&c,—In theſe times alſo were 
great troubles raiſed by the Armenians, who, as they greatly 
' ** moleſted the whole ſtate, ſo this city,” in which was the chief 
„ univerſity, in ä and the two profeſſors or divinity 
« readers themſelves were divided in their opinions, the one 
© © teaching for it and the other againſt it.—Epiſcopius, the 
Armenian profeſſor, put forth his beſt ſtrength and ſet forth 
\ + ſundry theſes which by public diſpute he would defend 
_ «© againſt all men. Now Poliander, the other profeſſor, and the 
chief preachers of the city, deſired Mr. inſon to diſpute 
«+ againſt him, but he was loth being a ſtranger, yet the other 
did importune him and told. him that ſuch was the ahilities 
and nimbleneſs of the adverſary that the truth would ſuffer 
if he did not help them, ſo that he condeſcended and pre- 
red himſelf againſt the time, and when the day came the 
Lord did ſo help him to defend the truth and foil his adver- 
„ ſary as he put him tro an apparent nonplus, in this great and 
public audience, and ſo he did a ſecond and a third time up- 
ARS: | | on 


, ' 


Tuev had obtained a grant of 
near Hodſon's river, before the year 1620, and expected 
to be under the — 2 the colony in Virginia, 
but before they embarked they heard that the — 
within their grant were made part of a new patent to the 
council of Plimouth in Devon, fo that they were going 
into a part of the world where there was no government 
ſubſiſting by „N from any European ſtate, nor 
did they —— powers or authority with them than | 
what each — — into the world. 

Thy were convinced, upon their paſſage, that they 
could not long ſubſiſt without government. Some of 
the inferior claſs them muttered that, when they 
ſhould get aſhore, one man would be as good as another, 
and they would do what feemed good in their own eyes. 
This led the graver fort to conſider how to prevent it, 
and, for this purpoſe, they prepared the following i in- 
ſtrument for every man to fign before he landed. 

« FN the name of God amen. We whoſe names are 
« | underwritten, the loyal ſubjects of our dread fove- 
* reign lord king James, by the grace of God of Great- 
Britain, France and Ireland. ing, defender of the 
faith &c, Having undertaken for the glory of God and 
80 — — the chriſtian faith, and honour of our 

* king and country, a voyage to plant the firſt colony in 
the northern parts of Virginia, do by theſe preſents, 
« ſolemnly and mutually in the preſence of God and one 
© of another, covenant and combine ourſelves together 
into a civil body pohtick for our better ordering and 
*« prefervation and furtherance of the ends aforeſaid, and 
by virtue hereof to enact, conſtitute and frame. ſuch 

« juſt and equal laws and ordinances, acts, conftirunons 
and offices, from time'to time, as ſhall be thought moſt 


4 „de metre 
racured him much honor and 
from being weary of him 


part of the continent 


G 
on ſuch like occaſions, which 
* ref &, &c.—and ſo far were 


his people, or deſuing their abſence, as was ſaid by ſome, 

„ of no ſmall note, that, were it not for giving offence to the 

+ „ ſtate of England, they would have CA im. and allow- 
* ed them ſome public favour.” 
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<« meete and convenient for the general good of the 
* colonie, unto which we promiſe all due ſubjection and 
« obedience. In witneſs whereof we have hereunto 
« ſubſcribed our names at Cape Cod the 11th of No. 
vember, in the year of the reign of our ſovereign lord 
« King James of England, France and Ireland the 18th, 
« and of Scotland the 54th, Anno Dom. 1620. Signed by 
John Carver, Wm. Bradford, Edw. Winſlow, Wm. 
„ Brewſter, IſaacAllerton, MilesStandiſh, John Alden, 
„Sam. Fuller, Chriſtopher Martin, Wm. Mullins, 
Wm. White, Richard Warren, John Howland, Ste- 
* phen Hopkins, Edw. Tilley, John Tilley, Francis 
Cook, Thomas Rogers, Thomas Tinker, John 
Ridgſdale, Edw.Fuller, John Turner, Francis Eaton, 
James Chilton, John Croxton, John Billington, Joſes 
Fletcher, John Goodman, Digory Prieſt, Thomas 

| Williams, Gilbert Winſlow, Edw. Margeſon, Peter 
Brown, Richard Bitteridge, George Soule, Richard 
Clarke, Richard Gardner, John Allerton, Thomas 
1 Engliſh, Edw. Doten, Ed. Lieſter. “ ty, 5 N 

| By 


+ Theſe I ſuppoſe to have been all the males, of age, in the com- 
pany, twenty one of whom died before the end of March, of 
tze ſcurvey and other ſickneſs, cauſed by bad lodging and bad 
diet and the hardſhips of the winter, About the ſame 
portion of the women and children died alſo, 50 being the 
whole number then ſurviving, In 1650 there were 30 te- 
_ © maining alive, in 1679 only 12, in 1694 only 2, and Mary Cuſh- 
man only, daughter of Iſaac Allerton,” was alive in 1698. I Will 
: yu a brief account of ſeveral of theſe perſons. John Carver 
had been deacon of their church in Holland, was eſteemed for 
| his diſcrete diſcharge of that office and being a grave judicious 
man, their eyes were upon him for their chief ruler before 
they embarked. He lived but a ſhort time. His grandſon 
died about 10 or 12 years ſince at Marſhfield at the age of 102. 
Not long before his death this grandſon with his ſon, his 
grandſon and great grandſon were all at work together 
without doors, and the great great grandſon was in the houſe 
at the ſame time, This is not common. William Bradford 
Was one of the younger men of the company. Douglaſs ſays 
he was a man of no Anil and no le irning. His manuſcripts 
ihew that he was a plain ſenſible man and in his ' public T 
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By this inſtrument they formed themſelves into a 


roper democracy, and if they had gone no further per- 
Lops they would have done but little towards p 


he was efteemed as a diſcrete, upright and faithful officer, and 


he deſerves a better character than many of ſaperior birth and 


education. His ſon was deputy governor after his death, his 

andſon and two of his great dſons, one of them now 
iving have 'been of the council for the province. Edward 
Winſlow was of a very reputable family and of a very active 
genius, which fitted him for employment abroad, and in a great 
meaſure prevented a competition between Bradford and him 
for the governor's place. He was concerned in managing 


their treaties with the Indians, and with the neighbouring, 


colonies, made ſeveral voyages to the eaſtward and to Con- 
neQicut river, as well as four or five yoyages to England in the 
ſervice of the colony firſt and, afterwards, of the Maſſachuſets, 
and ſo eftabliſhed himſelf in the favor of the then ſupreme 
authority in England as to be employed in ſome very impor- 
tant ſervices. Ta 165t, he was one of the commiffioners of 
Haberdaſher's-hall, as they were called from the place of meeting 
and in 1655 was one of the three ſuperintendants in Crom- 
well's Weſt-India expedition. In one of his embaſſies, © viz. in 
1635 he had hard meaſure in England, the particuldr circum- 
ſtances his friend Bradford has preſerved from oblivion. ** It 
« came to paſs that having occaſion to anſwer ſome complaint 
made againſt the country at council board, chiefly concerning 
„ his neighbours in the bay, the which he did to great effect, 
and further proſecuting ſuch things as might tend to the good 
of the whole as well themſelves as others about the wrongs 


« and encroachments that the French and other ſtrangers both 


„had done and were like further to do unto them if not pre- 
« vented, he preferred the 12 following to their honors 
«© that were deputed commiſſioners for the plantations. | 
To the right honorable the Lords Commiſſioners for the plantations 
' 225: '0-** i Nan 

The humble petition of Edward Winſlow on behalf of the plan- 


tations in New-England humbly ſheweth unto your Lordſhips, 


that whereas your petitioners have planted themſelves in New- 
England under his majeſty's ' moſt” gracious protection, now 
ſo it is, right honourable, that the French and Dutch do endea- 
vour to divide the land between them, for which purpoſe the 
French, have upon the eaſt ſide entered and ſeized upon one of 
our houſes and carried away the goods, flew two of the men 
in another place and took the reſt priſoners with their goods - 
; | 9 5 an 


reſerving 
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order. But one great 
have been of a meer moral nature, that they might re- 


reaſon of this covenatit ſeems to 


move all ſcruples of inflicting neceſſary puniſhments, 


even 


and the Dutch in the weſt have alſo made entry upon Co- 
necticut river within the limits of, his majeſty's letters patents, 


where they have raiſed a fort and thr 
. titioners thence who are alſo plante upon the ſame river, 


n. to expel your pe- 


maintaining poſſeſſion for his majeſty to their great charge and 


hazard both of lives and goods. In tender conſideration here. 


. of your petitioners humbly pray, that your lordſhips wall either 


. Procure their peace with thoſe foreign. ſtates or elſe give ſpecial 


Warrant unto your petitioners and the Engliſh colomes to right 


. * Mr. Winſlow was heard ſundry times by them, and appointed 


and defend themſelves againſt all foreign enemies. And your 
itioners ſhall ever pray, &c. 


his petition found good acceptation with moſt of them, aud 


«© further to attend for an anſwer from their lordſhips, eſpe- 


| ** cially having upon conference with them laid down a way 


how this might be done without any other charge or trouble 


- ** to the ſlate, only by furniſhing of the chief of the 
country here with authority, ,who would | undertake it at 


.** any public diſturbance. But this croſſed both Sir Ferdi- 


their own charge, and in ſuch a way as ſhould be without 


„ nando Gorges and Capt. Maſon's deſign, and that of the 
. «© archbiſhop of Canterbury by them, far Sir F. Gorges, by 


. ** the archbiſhop's favor, was to have been ſent ov eral 


= 


6 pornmes into the country and to have had means from the 


* fſion of the buſineſs. And the arch intent was by his 
means and ſome he ſhould ſend with him (to be furniſhed 


ate. for that end, and was now 4674 diſpatch and conch 
iſhop's 


with epiſcopal power) to diſturb the peace of the churches 


£2 


- * nothing, When Mr. Winſlow ſhould have bad his fait 


„ here, and to overthrow their Sn and prevent their 


«© croſſed this petition from taking any further effect in this 


further growth, which was thing he aimed at. But it 
«* ſo fell aut, by God's providence, that though he in the end 


« kind, yet by this as a chief means the plot and whole bulinels 
of his and Sir Ferdinando's fell to the ground and came to 


"4 panned, as indeed, upon the point it was, and ſhould hare 


en confirmed, the archbiſhop put a ſtop upon it, and Mr. 


„ Winſlow, thinking to pet it freed, went to the board again, 


- ** but the biſhop, Sir F 
 « ſeerms, procured Morton to complain, to whoſe complaints“ 


© board who checked Morton and rebuked him ſharply, 0 


do and Capt. Maſon had, as it 
„% Mr. Winſlow made anſwer. to good ſatis faction of the 
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new thing, for he had been ſo married himſel 
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even capital ones, ſeeing all had voluntarily ſubjected 
themſelves to them. By common conſent they agreed 
upon Mr. John Carver to be their firſt governor, con- 


„ fading 
and Maſon. for counte- 


« alſoblamed Sir Ferdinando 


n naneing him, but the biſhop had further end and uſe of his 


«©. preſence, for he now began to queſtion Mr. Winſlow of man 
„ things, as of teaching in the church publickly, of whi 


Morton accuſed him and gave evidence that he had ſeen and 
© heard him do it, to which Mr. Winſlow anſwered that ſome- 
„„ times, wanting a miniſter, he did exerciſe his gift to help 
the edification of his brethren when they wanted better 


„% means, which was not often. Then about marriage, the 


« which he alſo confeſſed, that having been called to place of 


6c iſtracy he had ſometimes married ſome; and further 
„told their lordſhips that marriage was a civil thing and he 
: found no where in the word of God that it was tyed to a 
«« miniſter ; again, they were neceſſitated ſo to do, having for 
long time together at firſt no miniſter, beſides, it were no 

fin Holland 
** by the a in their ſlate houſe. But, in the end, to 
„ be ſhort, by theſe things, the biſhop by vehement importu- 
«« nity got the board at laſt to conſent to his cemmitment, ſo 
„he was carried to the fleet and lay there 17 weeks or theje- 
„ abouts before he could get to be releaſed.” The other deſign 
ic hy this buſineſs and other things concurring, was: fruſtrated, 
* which was no ſmall bleſſing to the people here,” Mr. Winſlow 
ſettled - at Marſhfield upon a valuable tract of land which 
now belongs to. his eldeſt male deſcendant. A rare inſtance 
among us. To his eſtate he gave the name of Careſwell, 
and from thence dated many of his letters to governor 


Winthrop, with whom he was very intimate, and frequently 


came from thence. to Boſton to viſit him, ſometimes, perhaps, 
by water but often hy land, not as governors travel at this 
day in a chariot or rr but for ſome of the firſt, years 
at leaſt, upon his feet. 
travelled Salem to Boſton, I was pleaſed with this 
paragraph of a letter from him to bis ſucceſſor, governor 
inthrop. * Salem, 12th of April 1631, Right Worlhipfyl, 
did hope to have been with you in perſon at the court, 
and to that end 1 * to ſea yeſterday and was driven back 
*« again, the wind being ſtiff againſt us, and there being no 
cane or boat at Sawgus (Lyn) 1 muſt have been conſtraĩned 
to go to Miſtiek and thence about to Charleſton which, at this 
time I durſt not be ſo bold, my body being at preſent in an 
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In the ſame manner governor Endicot 
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« fiding in his prudence that he would not adventure 
% upon any matter of moment without conſent of the 
<< reſt or, at leaſt, advice of ſuch as were known to be the 
n n 
, j1f condition to wade or take cold and therefore I defire ou 
* to pardon. me.” TI can't help. revering our good forefa 
who chearfully expoſed themſelves to theſe hardſhips. Mr. Win. 
Now's, ſon was firſt an aſſiſtant, then EN of the colony, 
— his, grandſon one of the council for the province, and many 
years at the head of the county of Plimouth, one of his 
great grandſons loſt his life fighting for his country, (p. 307) 
and two others are now living in repute, and in offices of 
honor and truſt, and there are many reputable branches of the 
name and family in different parts of the province. William 
| Brewſter was highly eſteemed by the whole company, was 
_ their ruling elder in Holland, which ſeems to have been the bar 
to his being their r civil and eccleſiaſtical office 
in the ſame perfon being then deemed incompatible. Mr. 
Bradford gives this account of him. After he had attained 
© the knowledge of the latin tongue and ſome inſight into the 
* greek, and ſpent ſome ſmall time at Cambridge; and then, 
* being firſt ſeaſoned with the ſeeds of grace and virtue, he 
went to the court and ſerved that religious and Zodly gen- 
e tleman Mr. Daviſon divers years, when he was ſecretary of 
ſtate, who found him ſo diſcrete and faithful, that he truſted 
* him above all other that were about him, and only employed 
nim in all matters of greateſt truſt and ſecrecy, He eſteemed 
* him rather as a ſon than a ſervant, and for his wiſdom and 
* godlineſs, in private, he would converſe with him more like 
na friend and familiar than a maſter. ' He attended his maſter, 
* when he was ſent in ambaſſage by the queen into the low 
* countries, in the earl of Leiceſter's time. —He afterwards re- 
© mained with him till his trouble, when he was put from his 
place about the death of the queen of Scots, and ſome time 
e after, doing him many faithful offices of ſervice in the time 
© of his troubles. Afterwards he went and lived in the coun- 
e try in good eſteem among his friends and the gentlemen of 
* thoſe parts, eſpecially the godly and religious. —He was the 
* chief of thoſe that were taken at Boſton and ſuffered the 
& greateſt Joſs. After he came into Holland he ' ſuffered 
e much hardſhip, having ſpent | moſt of his means, having a 
great charge and many children, and in regard of his former 
i. breeding and courſe of life not ſo fit for many. employments 
= «« as others were, eſpecially ſuch as were toilſome and laborious. 
4 Jn the latter part of the time ſpent in Holland, his _— 
| | condition 
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« viſeſt among them. ¶ Hubbard. They ſeem eautiouſiy 
to have reſerved as much of their natural liberty as 
could be conſiſtent with the maintenance of government 

| | and 


« condition was mended, He fell into a way, by reaſon he 
„ had the latin tongue, to teach many ſtudents who had a de- 
«« fire to learn the Engliſh tongue, for he drew rules to learn it 
« after the latin manner, and many gentlemen both Danes and 
„Germans reſorted to him, as they had time from their other 
« ſtadies, ſome of them being great mens ſons, — Removing 
« into this country theſe. things were laid aſide, and a new 
„ courſe of living muſt be ſubmitted to, in which he was no 
« way unwilling to take his part and to bear his burthen with 
the reſt, living many times without bread or corn many 
„ months together, many times having nothing but fiſh, and 
« often wanting that alſo, and drank nothing but water for 
* may years together, yea till within five or fix years of his 
«« death, and yet he lived by the bleſſing of God in health till 
«« very old age.” &c, He lived until 1643, and then died at the 
age of 84. His grandſon, William Brewſter, was deacon of the 
church at Duxbury. Many of his poſterity, I am informed, 
are living in that colony. Iſaac Allerton or Alderton, the firſt 
aſſiſtant, was employed ſeveral times to negotiate matters in 
England, relative to their trade, and at length left them and 
| ſettled there. His male poſterity ſettled in Maryland. If they 
be extinct, point Alderton, which took his name, will probably 
reſerve it many ages, Miles Standiſh is faid by Morton, to 
ave been a gentleman of Lancaſhire, heir to a great eſtate, 
« ſurreptitiouſly detained from him, his great grandfather bei 
« a ſecond or younger brother of the houſe of Standiſh,” had 
been a ſoldier in the low countries, and was thought, although . 
of remarkable ſmall ſtature, the moſt proper perſon for their 
chief mili officer as long as he lived. Many things are faid 
of his — ſtrength and courage. When the news of the 
firſt Indians being killed, by him, came to Mr. Robinſon in Hol- 
land, he writes to his church to confider the diſpoſition of; their 
captain, who it ſeems was of a warm temper, and he hoped the 
Lord had. ſent him among them for good, if they uſed him 
right, but Mr. Robinſon doubted whether there was not want- 
ing that tenderneſs of the life of man, made after God's image, 
which was meet, and he theught it would have been a happy 
thing if they had converted ſome before they had killed any. 
It ſeems Standiſh was not of their church, at firſt, and Mr. Hub- 
bard ſays, he had more of his education in the ſchool of Mars 
than in the ſchool of Chriſt. He acquired however the eſteem 
of the whole colony, and died in 1656, much lamented. oy 
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and order. This was rational and 
when he firſt quitted the ſtate of nature would do the 
ſame. Lord chief juſtice Holt ſaid, in the caſeof Blankald . 

| Galdy, 


farm in Duxbury retains the name of Captain's hill to this day, 
and ſome part of it yet remains in the poſſeſſion of one of bis 


of the firſt born child, Peregrine White, who lived until 1704. 
(p. 198.) Stephen Hopkins was one of the aſſiſtants, and ſeems 
to have been much employed in their publick affairs. Purchaſe 
mentions one Stephen Hopkins, one of Sir George Somers's com. 
2 at Bermudas, as being diſaffected to their civil and eccle. 
aſtical regulations, and a promoter of ſeparation, and not un- 
likely to be the ſame perſon; He was the anceſtor of Mr. Hopkins 
of Providence, the preſent goverhor of Rhode Iſtand, Richard 
Warren is mentioned by Bradford as a moſt-uſeful man among 
them the ſhort time he lived, dying in 1628; his fon, grandſon 
and great grandſon have been fince NN in publick poſt 
1n the colony and province, John Alden was many years an 
aſſiſtant, and ſeveral of his deſcendants have ſuſtained publick 
offices and ſome of. them are now living: So are the deſcendant; 
of John Howland. I can give no account of the reſt of this 
company. 'Timothy Hatherly was a merchant of London, en- 
gaged with them from the beginning, and came over two or 
three years after the firſt. He was the principal founder of 
the town of Scituate, and was an aſſiſtant: 80 was Thomas 
Willet who came from London in 1629, and was a principal 
trader with the Dutch at Manhados, and in ſuch eſteem with 
them, that they choſe him a referree to ſettle their controverted 
boundary with the colony of Newhaven. * He lived many years 
after, and died at Swanzey, His ſon was one of the firlt ſet- 
tlers of the Naraganſet country in the beginning of this century, 
and his dſon Francis Willet, . is a perſon of diſtn- 
uiſhed character in that colony. Uuliam T Edmund 
reeman James Cudworth, Thomas Southworth, were all 

> aſſiſtants, and their families ſtill remain in the colony. 1 may 
not omit taking notice of Richard Bourne, anjearly ſettler, and 

a moſt zealous and indefatigable promoter of the goſpel amon 
tte Indians, and though I do not find him named in the magiſ- 
' tracy himſelf, yet two of his deſcendants have been of the 
council for the province, and ſeveral more are now living of 
very reputable characters, and diſtinguiſhed by poſts of honor 
and truſt, Theſe were the founders of the colony of Neu- 
Plimouth. The ſettlement of this colony occaſioned the fet- 

| flement of Maſſachufets-bay, which was the ſource of 1 * 


every thinking man 


poſterity. William White was remarkable for being the father 
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Galdy, that'in caſe 'of an uninhabited country newly 
found out by Engliſh ſubjects, all laws in force in Eng- 
land are in force there, and the court agreed with him. 
Until they ſhould agreee upon laws ſuited to their pe- 
culiar circumſtances, our Plimotheans reſolved to make 
the laws of England their rule of government, which, 
Mr. Hubbard ſays, they were willing to be ſubject 
« unto, although in a foreign land,” and it ſeems they 
differed much in this reſpe& from the Maſſachuſets 
coloniſts, and never eſtabliſhed any diſtinct code or body 
of laws, but added ſome particular municipal laws of 
« their own, ſuitable to their conſtitution, in ſuch caſes 
« where the common law and the ſtatutes of England 
e could not well reach and afford them help in emer- 
# gent difficulties, following the advice of Pacuvius to 
* his neighbours of Capua, not to caſhier their old ma- 
« oiſtrates till they could agree upon better to place in 
their room.“ Cartwright, who had a chief hand in 
reducing puritaniſm to a ſyſtem, held, that the magiſtrate 
was bound to adhere to the judicial law of Moſes, and 
might not puniſh nor pardon otherwiſe than they pre- 
ſeribed, and him the Maſſachuſers people followed. 
It muſt be allowed that, in ſome inſtances, the Plimo- 
theans run into the ſame errors with the Maſſachuſets, 
and eſtabliſhed penalties diſproportioned to the offences. 
A young factor, who came from Virginia, was captivated 
with the charms of an Indian girl, and the effects of a 
criminal converſation ſoon appeared. He found ſuſpi- 
cions riſing againſt him, and had no other way to avoid 
whipping but to leave the colony. Accordingly he 
privately departed to the colony from whence he came, 
where I ſuppoſe his offence would not have been thought 
very henious. If he had forged a deed he might have 

ada eſcaped 
other colonies of New-England. Virginia was in a dying ſtate, 
and ſeemed to revive and flouriſh from the example of New- 
England. I am nat preſerving from oblivion the names of 
heroes whoſe chief merit is the overthrow of cities, 3 


and * but the names of the founders of a flouriſhing 
town and colony if not of the whole Britiſh empire in America, 
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eſcaped with a moderate fine, I would not be unden 
ſtood to intend that fornication ſhould paſs with im. 
punity but, certainly, forgery requires a more infamous 
puniſhment. But this was not all. It was thought by 
one.“ at leaſt, among themſelves, that ſqme enormous 
ſod6mitical crimes committed by profligate perſons who 
had mixed among them were owing to the ſevere penal. 
ties annexed to laſcivious acts which, though leſs criminal, 
were more ſuſpected and more likely to be diſcovered 
by their conſequences. We do not condemn the laws 
for reſtraining human paſſions and natural propenſities, 
but they will ſometimes, like waters cloſe dammed or 
pent up, ſeek vent and break through with greater 
violence. They thought the magiſtrates, being God's 
miniſters, were bound to puniſh all offences 1n their 
courts in the ſame proportion as the ſupreme judge 
would puniſh them in the court of heaven. 
 Txzy had no ſcruples of their authority by virtue of 
their combination to inflict corporal puniſhmeart tor leſſer 
offences. They had been ten years combined before any 
capital offence was committed. In 1630, John Billington, 
who had ſlipped in among them when they were at London, 
not being one of their church, lay in wait for his com- 
. with whom he was offended and wounded him 
o that he died preſently after. They were in doubt of 
their authority to paſs ſentence of death. They had 
uſt abtained their patent from the council of Plimouth, 


which gave all the powers which they had autho- 


rity to give, but if the council, by their patent, had no 
authority to inflict capital puniſhment themſelves it might 
well be enquired how they could give this power to their 
ſubſtitutes. Their chief reliance, therefore, ſeems to 
have been upon the voluntary ſubmiſſion of this offen- 
der among the reſt to the laws and orders of the whole 
body. This from a meer moral conſideration, might 
induce-them to proceed to trial and puniſhment, but as 
they were within the dominions of Great Britain and had 
no conſtitutional authority to erect courts of juſtice 

| | ſcruples 

Bradford. | 
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ſcruples of the legality ſtill remained. They therefore ap- 
plied to their neighbours in the Maſſachuſets and prayed. 
their advice. Mr. Winthrop, having conſulted with 
« the ableſt gentlemen there, concurred with the opi- 
nion at Plimouth, that the man ought to die and“ the 
land be purged from blood.“ This was founded upon 
the divine command, Whoſoe ver ſheddeth man's blood.“ 
&c. which was not in any caſe to be diſpenſed with. Al- 
though they were not cloathed with legal authority they 
obſerved, nevertheleſs, the forms of law, and both grand 
jury and petty jury were impannelled, and, after indict- 
ment, verdict and ſentence, the criminal was executed. 
find no ſcruple, afterwards, of as full authority in all 
caſes whatſoever as any of the charter governments or 
any government by royal commiſſion, until after the re- 
ſtoration of King Charles the ſeconß e. 

Ma. Carver, the firſt governor, : died ſuddenly a few 
months after their arrival. They choſe William Bradford 
to ſucceed him and Iſaac Allerton his aſſiſtant, but gave 
this reaſon for chuſing an aſſiſtant, that Mr. Bradford was 
upon recovery from a fit of. ſickneſs and unable to bear 
the whole burden; however, it ſerved for a precedent and 
the ſame perſons were annually elected governor and aſ- 
ſiſtant until 1624 when they added four perſons more for 
aſſiſtants and gave the goyernor a double voice, and in 
1633 two more, after which they kept to the number of 
{cven aſſiſtants until they ſubmitted to king James the 
lecond his commiſſion to Andros. In 70 years they ha 
no more than ſix different perſons governors,, In popular 


governments, where the elections ate frequent and 


changes rare, it is, ordinarily, a proof of a ſpirit of virtue 
and a preſumption ariſes that they have pitched upon 
perſons well qualified, and, on the contrary, frequent 
ſhitting from one perſon to another and from one ſet of 


efficers to another, with continual animoſities, conten- 


tions and ſtruggles between the two parties, which we 
have ſeen inſtances of in the «colonies, is a proof that 
this ſpirit is not predominant. n 
Vor.... HR Abtes. 
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| BxaDyorD, who ſucceeded Carver, was choſen an- 
nually from 1621 until he died in 1657, exceptin 1632, 
x636 and 1644, when Edward Winſlow was choſen and 
1634 when Thomas Prince was choſen, who alſo fuc- 
ceeded Bradford and was annually elected, until his 


death in 1673, when Joſias Winſlow ſucceeded and con- 


tinued until he died in 1680 and was ſucceeded by 
Thomas Hinkley, who held the place, except in the in- 
terruption by Andros, until che junction with the Maſ. 
fachulets in 1692. 


I do not find when they firſt choſe a deputy governor 
ar gave an affiſtant the name of deputy governor, for 
I know of no peculiar ſhare of power, but in the latter 
part of. the patent, William Bradford, fon to the firſt 
governor, is named deputy governor. The charters of 
the three New-England charter governments mentioning 
ſuch an officer probably led them to a conformity. They 
had no houſe of repreſentatives until the year 1639.“ 
There ſeems to have been no occaſion for one betore. 
Their number was ſmall, the election of governor and 
aſſiſtants annual; they were to all intents and purpoſes 
the repreſentatives of the people and, indeed when the 
colony increaſed, the increaſing the number of aſſiſtants 
might have anſwered all. the purpoles of chuſing the 
ſame number with another name. The Maflachuſets 
had ſome ſpecial reaſons which Plimouth had not. 
They were limited by charter to eighteen aſſiſtants. 
The people were not ſatisfied that the whole powers of 
government ſhould be in ſo few hands. They could 
have a remedy in no other way than by creating a dil- 
tinẽt body of men to ſhare with the governor and-affil- 
rants in acts of government. The Maſſachuſets, from 
the beginning, endeavored to preſerve two diſtinct ranks 

or 


At the general court held the 4th of June 1639, committees ot 
- deputies ſent from each town, 4 from Plimouth, 2 from Duxbo- 


rough, 2 from Scituate, 2 from Sandwich, 2 from - Cohanne; 


_ (Taunton) 2 from Yarmouth, 2 from Barnſtable. Colopy records. 
in June 1649 it was ordered chat Plimouth ſhould ſend only 2. 
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ry and commonalty.* There was 
a general diſpoſition to elect the governor, &c. from the 
former rank; their miniſters preached it as a chriſtian 
and moral duty. That the commonalty or, as ex- 
preſſed themſelves, the generality might come in for a 
ſhare, they formed a new body by the name of repreſen- 
tatives although their charter knew nothing of it. 

WaiLsT they were few in number ſo that the whole 
body could aſſemble in one place, the whole were fre- 
quently convened to determine upon matters executive 
as well —_—_— When they were increaſed and 
were div1 


the model of the Maſſachuſets, the governor and aſſiſ- 
tants being the ſupreme judiciary power and ſole in 
judging high offences, leſſer offences being cognizable 


before inferior courts and ſingle magiſtrates and in civil 


matters appeals alſo lay from inferior juriſdictions to the 
ſupreme. 25 


I Mall briefly touch upon their eccleſiaſtical affairs, 


I ſuppoſe this people were the firſt who took or received 
the name of Independents which, in a few years after, 
was the name piven to a body of men in England who 
aſſumed the government there. When they firſt went 
to Holland they were known by the name of Browniſts, 
Some of the characteriſticks of Browniſm they afterwards 


diſclaimed and, at the ſame time, diſclaimed the name, 


which was generally odious, the character of the founder 
of the ſect being, at beſt, problematical. Beſides, he 
renounced his principles and returned to epiſcopacy. 
The Puritans they could not conform to and, therefore, 
conſidered themſelves as a diſtinct church or by them» 
ſelves independent of all other. Cardinal Bentivoglio 

ET Hh 2 makes 


that all actions either of debt or treſpaſs under 49/7 be tried by 
the governor and aſſiſtants without the trouble of the whole body. 


Colony records. 


into towns remote from the center, this 
became impracticable. They then ſeem to have followed 


Ly Vol. J. p. 4 * » | 0 
At « general court held the 27th of March 1634 it was ordered 
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makes them a diſtin ſect in Holland by the name of 
Puritans, though he was unacquainted with their induce- 
ment to leave England and ſuppoſes it commerce and not 
religion.“ The FI. people refined and took 
then name of congregationaliſts, although it will perhaps 
be difficult, at this day, to ſhew any material difference 
between the churches of the two colonies, for although 
Plimouth never eſtabliſned by act of government the 
Maſſachuſets platform, yet in practice they ſeem gene- 
=rally to have conformed to it. 

Wulst they expected their miniſter from Holland 
they were without the ſacraments, they had conſtant 
public worſhip, their pious elder generally praying and 
preaching, or as they then termed it propheſying, and 
ſometimes one or other of the brethren belt gifted or quali- 
fied. After their miniſter's death, they - made trial of 
four or five, but ſome were of bad morals, others of 
principles not approved and others met with better 
offers, ſo that they had no miniſter ſettled to their fatis- 
faction until Mr. John Reyner came among them in 
the year 1636. The whole colony made but one church 
until the year 163 3, when thoſe brethren who lived on 
the fide of the bay oppoſite to the town, where Duxbury 
now is, broke from the reſt becauſe of the difficulty of 
travel and became a diſtinct ſociety. Perhaps their being 
ſo long without a miniſter at firſt, might be the reaſon 
why they were leſs anxious to be furniſhed with miniſters, 
immediately upon their ſpreading and forming new towns 
and ſettlements, than their neighbours in Machu 
and Connecticut. 

- Cons1DEriNG the rapid increaſe of the Maſachuſets 
and Connecticut it may not be amiſs to give the reaſons 
of the very ſlow growth of Elumouths for in 1 3 or 14 
IJ Puritani ancora vi fon tolerati, che ſono i pid puri e i piu ri- 

idi Calvimſti, i quali non yogliono riconoſcere autorita alcuna 


ne' magiſtrati politici fopra il governo de? loro miniſtri beretici, 
e ſono quaſi tutti de? Puritani d'Inghilterra, che per occaſion'di 


commercio frequentan POllanda, e le altro Provincie Unite. 


Della relatione delle Provi ncie, &c. oe 1 4 (RO 
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years the whole colony was not become too numerous 
for one middling town. They had pitched upon ſome 
of the pooreſt land in New - England and had frequent 
thoughts of .quitting it. In 1623, their brethren write 


from. Leyden, and deſire that ſeeing by God's providence 


« that place fell to their lot, they would not leave it nor 
« languiſh after other places though they had diſcovered 
more rivers and more fertile places than where the 

« were” but in 1633, they took poſſeſſion of Connecticut 
river and built and fortihed a houſe. for trade, where 


Hartford now is and, afterwards, when the Maſfachuſets 


diſpoſſeſſed them they urged, among other reaſons for 
holding poſſeſſion, that ( thy lived upon a barren place 
where they were by neceſſity caſt,” and. neither, they nor 


theirs could long continue upon the ſame, and why 


ſnould they be deprived of that which they had provided 
and intended to remoye to aſſoon as they were able. 

es eee e dee e t ae 

* Mr. Bradford among the proceedings of the year 16; 3 places 

their poſſeſſion of Connecticut river. “ Having bad formerly 

converſe and familiarity with the Dutch, as is before remem- 


bered, they ſeeing them ſeated here in a barren quarter told 


them of a river called by them the freſh river,” but now is known 
by the name of Conighticute river, which they often commend- 
ed to them for a fine place both for plantation and trade and 
wiſhed them to make ute of it, but their hands being full other- 
wiſe they let it paſs; but, afterwards, there coming a company 
of baniſhed Indians into theſe parts that were driven cut from 
thence by the potency of the Pequods, they often ſolligited 
them to go thither and they ſhould have much trade, eſpecially 
if they would keep a houſe there, and they began to ſend that 
way for diſcovery and trade with the natives. They found it 
to be a ſine place but no great ſtore of trade, but the Indians 
excuſed it by reaſon of the fear they were in of their enemies. 
They tried divers times and not without profit, but ſaw the 
molt certainty would be by keeping a bouſe. there to receive 
the trade when it came down out of the inland. The Indians, 
ſeeing they were not very forward to bufld there, ſollicited them 
of the Maſſachuſets in like fort (for their end was to be reſtored 
to their country again) but they in the bay being lately come 


were not fit for the ſame, and ſome of their chiefs made a mo- 


tion, to join with the partners here to trade jointly in that river, 


which 
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I the next place, the plan they ſet out upon was 
not to make a great colony in a little time, but to pre- 
ſerve a pure and diſtin congregation, they neither 


Which they were willing to embrace and fo would have 
built and put in equal ftock together. A time of meeting was 
appointed at the Maſſachuſets and ſome of the chief here were 
appointed to treat with them and went accordingly, but they 
9 fears of danger and loſs and the like, which were 
eived to be the main obſtacles, though they were not pro- 
, vided of trading goods, but thoſe here offered to put in ſufficient 
for both, provided they would become engaged for the half 
and prepare againſt the next year. They confeſſed more could 
not be offered, but thanked them and told them had no 

mind to it. They then ſaid they * it would be no of- 
fence if they went on without them. They ſaid there was no 
reaſon they ſhould, and thus the treaty broke off. Thoſe here 
took convenient time to make a beginning there, and wete the 
firſt Engliſh who both diſcovered place and built, in the 
Fame. But the Dutch began now to repent, and heating of 
their purpoſe and 8 endeavoured to prevent them, 

and got in a little 2 them, and made a flight — and 
lanted two pieces of ordnance; threatning to ſtop their paf. 
| z but they apy es ſmall frame of 8 ety, 
Having a great new bark they ſtowed their frame in her hold 
and boards to cover and finiſh it, having nails, &c. fitting for 
their uſe, this they did the rather that they might have a pre- 
ſent defence againſt the Indians, who were much offended that 
they brought home and reftored the right ſachem of that place, 
called Natawannute; fo' that th were to encounter with 
a double danger in this attempt the Dutch and the In- 
dians. When they came up the river, the Dutch demanded 
what they intended and whither they would go, they anſwered 
up the river to trade, now their order was to go and feat; above 
them; they bid them ſtrike and ſtay or elſe they would ſhoot 
them and ſtood by their ordnance ready fitted. They an- 
ſwered they had commiſliion from the governor of Plimouth to 
go up the river to fach a place and if — did ſhoot they mult 
obey their order and proceed, they would not moleſt them but 
would go on, So. they paſſed along and though the Dutch 
threatened them bard yet they ſhot not. Coming to their place 
they clapped up their houfe quickly and landed their proviſions 
and left the company appointed and ſent the bark home, and 
_ afterwards palliſadoed their houſe about and fortified them- 
ſelves better. They did the Dutch no wrong, for they took 
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deſired any people of a different perſuaſion to mix with 
them nor did any ſuch incline to go among them. 
When one of the number was hanged ten years after 
the ſettlement began it was remarked that he had been 
a profane perſon and guilty of other miſcarriages before 
that for which he ſuffered and that by means of ſome . 
of his friehds in London he had been ſhuffled in among 
them. If all in England, who called themſelves Browniſts 
and Independants, at that day, had come over with them 
they would ſcarcely have made one conſiderable town. 
Indeed, a few years after, moſt of thoſe who had before 
been called Puritans, were willing . enough to own the 
ſame principles with them, though they did not like 
the name. | 
on Hh 4 Wr 


not a foot of any land they bought, but went to the place 
above them and bought that tract of land which ung to 
thoſe Indians which . they carried with them and their friends 
with whom the Dutch bad nothing to do.” Bradford MS. . 
J cannot let this extract paſs without an obſervation relative to 
the Maſſachaſets, In the controverſy between New-Yotk and 
the two governments of Maſſachuſets and Connecticut, the 
charters to which give them a territory weſt. to the 8. ſea, ex- 
cept ſuch parts as were poſſeſſed by any prince or ſtate, the 
government of New-York claims to Connecticut river becauſe 
the Dutch were in poſſeſſion and it was part of the exception 
and therefore-the grant of it afterwards to the Duke of Vork 
was good; This manuſcript of Bradford js the moſt ancient 
memorial relative to this part of the country Which is now ex- 
tant and it appears from it that until divers years after the date 
of the Maſlachoſets charter the Dutch had no fort of 5 
in the freſh or Connecticut river nor any intention of ſettling 
there, but encouraged the people of New-Plimouth, with whom 
they had begun a correſpondence and trade, to quit this ſet- 
tlement and remove thither and thereupon the Plimotheans 
ſeveral times before the year 1633, went up the river and had 
began a trade there; but the Dutch, probably alarmed by the 
formidable appearance of the Maſſachuſets colony, then re- 
repented of the advice they had given, purchaſed a tract in the 
lower part of the river and would have prevented the , Engliſh 
from paſſing but failed in the attempt, and they were, ſoon 
after, obliged to quit the river themſelves and, in 1650, for- 
mally relinquiſhed all claim or pretence to juriſdiction there, 


with trade and, perhaps, our forefathers were not ſo 


1 
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Ws may add one cauſe more, viz. that their views 
when they left England, were rather to eſtabliſh a fa 
than a colony. They had no notion of cultivating any 
more ground than would afford their own neceſſa 
proviſions, but propoſed that their chief ſecular employ. 
ment ſhould be commerce with the natives, and they 
entered into contract with a company of 20-0r more 
merchants and others many of them belonging to Briſtol, 
who were to furniſh them with goods, and at the end 
of ſeven years the profits were to be divided equally 
between the merchants in England and the coloniſts, all 
the houſes and improved land to be valued in the joint 
ſtock. This laſt circumſtance was a ſufficient bar to any 
extraordinary improvement of the lands. Here I can- 
not help remarking that they had a fine opportunity of 
making fortunes, having few or no. rivals, and the Indians 
were i AE, with Eurapean goods, as well to adorn 
as to cloath themſelves, and goods ſold at great advance 
and the furrs came cheap, but a variety of misfortunes 
and loſſes by ſea for 70 years together kept the 
balance againſt them. They were but little acquainted 


worldly minded as their poſterity have ſince been. At 
firſt they made every man a partner. Every man's perſon 
was valued at ten pounds intereſt in the ſtock, and his 
whole time was to be employed for the common benefit. 
He that had £.90 in the general ſtock, with the addi- 
tion of C. 10 for his perſon, was to ſhare ten tunes 
as much as he who had no ſubſtance at all. This was a 
hard bargain for the poor, and I ſhould not wonder if 
perſons who could bring no money to put in the ſtock 
were diſcouraged from ſettling among them. After the 
expiration of the ſeven years, and a ſettlement with their 
partners in England, the principal perſons were obliged 
to become bound for the balance which remained in the 
hand of the colony or factory, and from that time took the 
trade into their own hand, excluſive of the poorer ſort who 
had ſpent ſeven years, in labour and toil, and had eceived 
ſubſiſtance only, and chat oftentimes ſcarce —_— 
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Tux had for eight or ten years almoſt the Whole 
ſupply of the Indians who were near neighbours to 
them, but their greateſt expectations were from the 
eaſtern Indians, and they ſet up a truck houſe at Penob- 
{cot and another upon Kennebeck river. The latter 
they found moſt advantageous and ſought for a grant of 
4 convenient tract from the council of Plimouth which 
they obtained in the year 1628, but it was ſo ſtrait 
and ill bounded” that the next year, 1629, when a grant 
was made of the lands intended for the whole colony, 
the tract of country at Kennebeck was granted anew, 
and the limits enlarged. They met with ſome oppoſi- 
tion in 1634 from perſons employed by Lord Say and 
Lord Brook who claimed a right of trading at the [ſame 
place with the Plimouth people, I ſuppoſe by à grant 
trom Gorges, anda fray happened in which one was 
killed on each ſide. , Lord Say's company were Puritans 
and thoſe of Plimouth Independents. The enemies of 
both reproached both for making religion the © profeſſed 
motive for colonizing and fo ſoon after killing one ano- 
ther for the ſake of beaver.“ This grant upon 
Kennebeck, within twelve or fifteen years paſt, - from a 
different conſtruction of the words which deſcribe the 
limits, has been the cauſe of great contention. Perhaps 
the relation of this action by governor. Bradford .may © 
afford ſome light in the controverſy. I ſhall therefore 
cauſe it to be inſerted in the margin exactly as I find the 
words and points in his manuſcripts. T- 1 
x FY ras n 7 nn 1 

* Nollem vi et cœut pro evangelio certari. Lur n. 

+ © I am now to enter upon one of the ſaddeſt things that befell 
them ſince they come. But before I begin it will be needful 
to premiſe ſach parte of their patente as gives them right and 

ptiviledge at Kenebeck. As followeth, The ſaid counſel hath 
+: BE: given, granted, bargained, fold, infeoffed, allotted, 
afiiged and ſet over, and by theſe preſents, doe. clearly and 
abſolately give, grant, bargane, ſell, alliene, enffeofe, allote, 
aſſigae and confirme unto the ſaid William Bradford, his 
heirs, aſſociates, and aſſignes. All that tracte of land or part 
of New-England in America afforeſaid, which lyeth hun or 
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Fon two or three years after their arrival all thingy 
wete in common, no man having any property but what 
was put into the common ſtock and every perſon fur. 
niſhed with cloathing and proviſions out of this ſtock, 4 

1 | | | Cextain 
betweene, and extendeth it felfe, from the utmoſt limits of 

Cobiſeconte which adjoyneth to the river of Kenebeck toward; 

the weſterne ocean, and a place called the falls of N 

kick in America aforeſaid, And the ſpace of us Engliſh myles, 

on each fide of the ſaid river, commonly called Kenebeck river, 
and all rhe faid river called Kenebeck, that lyeth within the 
the faid limits and bounds eaſtward, weſtward and northward and 
fouthward, laſt above mentioned ; and all lands, 
ſoyles, rivers, waters, fiſhing, &c. And by vertue of the autho- 
rity to us derived by the ſaid late Maj ary Lettres patent to take, 
apprehend, ſeiſe, and make priſe XY ſuchſperſons their ſhips 
and 1 — attempte 2 OO or trade, with the 
f t countrie within the ſeverall preſincts, and 
| links d has, and their ſeveral plantations, &c. | 
Now it fo fell out that one Hocking, belonging to the plantation 
of Piſcatiwzy, wente with a barke, and  comodities to trade in 
that river, and would needs preſs into their limits, and not 
only ſo but would needs up the river above their houſe 
towards the falls of the river) and intercept the trade that 
ould come to them. He that was cheefe of the place forbad 
them and prayed him that he would not offer them that in- 
Jurie, nor go IT ERR liberties, (which had coſt 
them ſo dear) bat he anſi he would go 
in difpite of them, and lye there as | as h 
other told them he muſt then be forced to remove him from 
thence, or make ſeaſure of him if he could. he bid him do bis 
work, and ſo wente up and anchored there. The other took 
a boat and ſome men, and went up to him, when he faw hi 
- time, and againe entreated him to departe, by what 
be could. But all in vaine, he could get nothing of 
IN words. So he confidered that now was the ſeaſon 
trade to come dowae, and if be ſhould fuffer him to 
take it from them, all their former charge would be Joſt, 
they had better throw up all. So conſulting with his men, 
. (who were willing therefor) he reſolved to put him from his 
I anchores, and let bim drive down the river with the ſtreame; 
but commanded the men that none ſhould ſhoote a ſhote 
any occaſion except he commanded them. He ſpoake to bim 
= agzin but all in vaine, then he ſent a cuple in a canow to cutte 
his cable, the which one of them performes, but Hocking takes 
; 5 0 
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certain quantity of land in the beginning of the year was 
aſſigned for planting, and every one had ſuch a propor- 
tion of the labour aſſigned him. Mr. Bradford remarks, 
upon this occaſion, that the ill ſucceſs of this community 
goods even among godly and ſober men fully evinced 
the vanity of that conceit of Plato, that the taking away 
roperty and bring 


p ging in community into a common 
wealth would make them happy and flouriſhing, and in 
fact they raiſed ſo little proviſions that once, at leaſt, they 
were in danger of ſtarving, and before their crops were 
fully ripe, great part would be ſtolen out of the fields 
to ſatisfy hungry bellies, and ſevere whipping: of the 
offenders would not deter others in the like citcurnſtances 
from committing the like offence, beſides, it occaſioned 
conſtant diſcontent: and murmuring, the young men, 
moſt capable of labour, who had no families, thought 
much ot labouring for other men's wives and children, 
thoſe in their full ſtrength complained that it was unjuſt 
to allow them no more in the diviſion of victuals and 
cloathing than them who were weak and could not do a 
quarter part of the labour; the aged and grave men 
thought it an indignity and diſre to be upon a level, 
as in labour ſo in victuals and cloaths, with the younger, 
and in other reſpects inferior fort. Huſbanc's could nct 
brook it that their wives ſhould be commanded to do 


up a pece which he had layded ready, and as the barke ſhered 
by the canow he ſhot him cloſe under her fide, in the head (as 
TI take it) ſo be fell down dead inftantly. One of his fellows 
(which loved him well) could not hold, but with a muſket ſhot 
Hocking, who fell down dead and never ſpoake word 3 this 
was the truth of the thing; the reſt of the men carried home 
the veſſel and the ſad tidings of theſe things. Now the Lord 
Saye and the Lord Brooke with ſome other great perſons had a 
hand in this plantation ; they write home to them, as much as 
they could to exaſperate them in the matter; leaving out all 
the circumſtances, as if he had been killed without any offence 
of his parte, conceling that he had killed another firſt, and the 
juſt occafion that he had given in offering ſuch wrong ; at 
which their Lordſhips were much offended till they were truly 
informed of the matter.” Bradford*s MS. 


bother men; all being 
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menial ſeryices, dreſſing meat, -waſhing cloaths, &c. fy 
to do and-all to receive alike; .i 
was inferred that in all other reſpeAs they ought to be 
alike, and one man was to all intents and purpoſes 2 
as another, and no ſubordination no civil diſtin&tion 
could be preſerved. After three years, they found it 
abſolutely neceſſary to come into ſome new meaſures and 
began with aſſigning to each family a certain quantity of 
land ſufficient to raiſe corn enough for their ſupport, bit 
in all other reſpects to continue in the general way until 
the ſeven years for which they had contracted with their 
partners in England for the profits of their labour were 
expired. There was immediately a new face upon their 
affairs, much more corn was planted than the governar, 
by the exertion of all his authority, could ever cauſe them 
to. plant in any year before, women and children, who 
were weak and unable before, went chearfully with their 
huſbands and parents to plant corn, and every family had 
enough for their ſupport, and many of them ſome to 
ſpare. © An emulation was created and increaſed every 
year to exceed in quantity, and in a'few-years they were 
able to raiſe ſufficient to make it a valuable article in 
their Indian trade, being then worth fix ſhillings ſterling 
2 buſhel; the Indians in a great meaſure left off raiſing it, 
the hunting life being more agreeable to them, when 
they found with their furrs they could purchaſe what 
they wantet. I 
*. Tur colony had ſtruggled for ſeven or eights yen, 
and had made but ſmall improvements in cultivating the 
ground, and were nat numerous enough to think of 
dividing and extending to the inland parts of the country 
when Mr. Endicot arrived at Salem to prepare the way 
for the grand undertaking of ſettling the Maſſachuſeis 
This muſt have given Feſh ſpirits to the Plimotheans. 


Without this, I think, there is great reaſon to queſtion 
whether the plantation would not in a few years have 
been deſerted and the ſettlers have removed to ſome 
more fertile part of America or, which is more 1 
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have returned to England where, from the change of 
times, they might have enjoyed civil and religious liber- 
ty, for the ſake of which they firſt quitted it, in as great 
4 latitude as their hearts could wiſh. - K b 

In a ſmall colony it cannot be expected that we 
ſhould meet with many events of moment after they had 
grappled with the hardſhips which attended .their firſt 
ſettlement., Mr. Bradford remarks, that the Spaniards 
were thought by Peter Martyr to have ſuffered hard- 
ſhips. Which none but a Spaniard could endure, when 
they were obliged to live for five days together upon the 
parched grain of maize only, and that not to ſaturitie, 
whereas the Plimotheans the firſt two or three years 
thought a meal of their maize as good as a feaſt and 
ſometimes, not for five days only, but for two or three 
months together, were deſtitute of that and all other 
corn or bread of any kind, but with their miſeries, he 
ſays, they opened a way to theſe new lands, for other 
men to come afterwards with eaſe and inhabit them. 


The 4th year after their arrival, they were threatned 


wich the total deſtruction of their crop, and abſolute 
famine. From about the middle of May to the middle 
of July, they had. not one ſhower of rain, and the ex- 
treme heat of the ſun upon their ſandy ſoil had ſo dri ed 
up their corn, that they were almoſt in deſpair of its 
ever being reſtored, but in the evening after a day of 
faſting and prayer, it began to rain and, by repeated 
ſhowers, their corn recovetred its verdure and they had 
a plentiful harveſt. They afterwards found by expe- 
rieace that ſuch droughts are frequent in this climate, 
but the infinitely wiſe and good creator has ſo ordered 
the ſeaſons, that theſe droughts, have always been fol- 
lowed, before the end of the ſummer, .with.. refreſhing, 
rains, and although the fruits of the earth have been 
much diminiſhed, yet harveſt hath never failed, men 
and beaſts have been ſupported and, ordinarily, in the 
next ſucceeding year, there has been a remarkable plenty, 
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Tur terror which fire arms ſtruck into the Indians, 
vented them from deſtroying this ſmall company, 
There were not above ſeven men capable of bearing 
arms in the time of —_— the * Soon after 
the potent nation of Naraganſet ſent to the Engliſh 
bundle of arrows tied with a fnake's ſkin as a defiance 
and denunciation of war. The Engliſh filled the ſkin 
with bullets, and ſent it back with this anſwer, that they 
had done them no wrong, did not fear them and were 
vided for them, come when they would. The 
— — would not ſuffer the bullets to come neat 
them, and they were moved about from place to place, 
till they found their way back to the Engliſh again, and 
the Indians remained quiet. As the Indians learned the 
uſe of fire arms, the Engliſh increaſed in number, and 
_ until che year 1675 there was no open rupture, except 
the ſhort offenſive war with the Pequots in their own 
country which ended in their deſtructio. 
However rigid the New-Plimouth coloniſts may 
have been at their firſt ſeperation from the church df 
England, yet they never diſcovered that perſecuting 
ſpirit which we have ſeen in the Maſſachuſets. When 
Mrs. Hutchinſon and her adherents were baniſhed from 
that colony, they applied to the colony of Plimouth, for 
leave to ſettle upon Aquidnick or Rhode iſland, which 
was then acknowledged to be within Plimouth patent, 
and it was readily granted, although their tenets were 
no more approved by Plimouth than by the Maſſachuſers, 
Some of the Quakers alſo fled to Plymouth bounds, and 
ed ſaved their lives, for although they made laws 
vere enough againſt erroneous opinions, yet in no caſe 
capital, and the baptiſts were ſtill more favorably: re- 
cerved, the town of Swanzey being principally ſettled 
by baptiſt refugees from the Maſſachuſets colony, and 
when one of their miniſters ſettled in the church of 
Plimouth, they were content that he ſhould baptize by 
immerſion or dipping any who deſired it, provided he 
took no exception to the other miniſter's ſprinkling ſuch 
for whom immerſion was not judged neceſlary. | 
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Uri 1629 they were in doubt about their title 
to their lands. They were conſtantly ſolliciting a grant 
or, as they term it, an aſſurance from the council of 
plimouth. In 1624, they employed one John Pierce, 
who procured a grant to himſelf for about fifty pounds, 
but he kept it in his own hands, and refuſed to affign it 
for leſs then five hundred pounds. This they juſtly 
complained of as a great breach of truſt, and attribute 
to it ſeveral loſſes and diſappointments he met with in 
his intended voyage, which frightened him and made 
him allo look upon them as the puniſhment of his per- 
fidy and to relinquiſh his claim. I do not find that 
thoſe who employed him reaped any benefit from the 
grant. After — had their patent in 1629, they were 
caſy until the reftoration, but when Connecticut and 
Rhode Iſland who held their lands, or moſt of them, under 
patents from the council of Plimouth, thought it neceſ- 
ſary to ſollicit and had obtained a royal confirmation 
and charter, giving authority to govern, New-Plimouth 
ſolicited alſo, but ey were rather too late. The court 
began to be jealous of the coloniſts. Such fort of char- 
ters as had been granted left them, it was ſaid, too much 
to themſelves, and although they were not peremptorily 
refuſed, they were put off from time to time, and told 
that the only difficulty was to ſettle fuch a form of go- / 
vernment as ſhould ſecure their dependence as a colony, 
and ſhould nevertherleſs afford to liberties and pri- 


vileges to their ſatisfaction. . 2 3! 
Tuis was no eafy matter for both ſides to agree upon. 
This ſtate of ſuſpenſe made the colony more pliable and 
obſequious than their neighbours of Maſſachuſets, and 
particularly, when the commiſſioners from king Charles 
came to New-England in 1664, Plimouth ſubmitted to 
their determination a controverſy between that colony 
and Rhode Iſland about bounds, and gave ſatisfactor 7 
anſwers to the ſeveral queries propoſed to them.“ They 
received a very gracious letter from the king, but all 
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ended in bona verba. We can caſily conceive of 4 
parent ſtate growing every day more and more popular 
in its government, and nevertheleſs at the ſame time re- 
ſtraining the liberties of its colonies for the ſake of con- 
tinuing the connection, but when there is a ſcheme of 
eſtabliſhing abſolute power in the parent ſtate, how can 
it be expected that popular governments ſhould be eſta. 
bliſhed in the colonies? However, no advantage was 
ever taken of their want of authority, and their pro- 
ceedings were connived at until the general ſhipwreck 
of charters in 1684, when an arbitrary government was 
eſtabliſhed in the other colonies, and they could not ex- 
pect to eſcape. All their hopes being at an end, they 
made as loud complaints of oppreſſion, under Andros, az 
any people of his government, and perhaps with as much 
reaſon, and when the Maſſachuſets impriſoned him and 
re- aſſumed their charter, Plimouth aſſumed their old 
form of government alſo. Now it was that they firſt 
ſenſibly found the want of a charter. Connecticut and 
Rhode Iſland, who had reſigned their charters, were juſ- 
_ tified, by the example of the corporations in England, 
in aſſuming them again, but Plimouth had none to aſ- 
ſume. Their firſt attempt was to procure a charter and 
to continue a diſtinct government. In this they could 
not ſucceed. Perhaps, if it had been ſollicited in the 
beſt manner, they might have ſucceeded, but interior di- 
viſions prevented any proper meaſures being purſued. 
Mr. Hinkley, their governor, wrote to Mr. Mather, the 
Maſſachuſets agent, to deſire him to ſollicit in their be- 
half, but the people refuſed to advance any money, and 
ſo ſmall a ſum as two hundred pounds ſterling could not 
be raiſed. The inhabitants of ſome of the principal 
towns ſubſcribed, upon condition the whole ſum ſhould 
be raiſed. . Some of the towns refuſing the whole 
ſubſcription failed. Such was the effect of their diviſions 
that neither party would. acknowledge the authority of 
the government when any act paſſed which they did not 
_ approve of, Mr. Wiſwall, one of their 11 by 
TRY n l Vice 
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advice of ſome gentlemen in Boſton, went to England, 
but having no commiſſion and, which is more fatal to 
thoſe who have affairs at court, no money, he never 
could make a public appearance, and ſerved only to give 
offence to the miniſtry by offering exceptions to the 
propoſal of joining Plimouth to the Maſſachuſets and 
occaſioned their being annexed to New-York. It is ſaid - 
they were taken out of Slaughter's commiſſion by Mr. 
Mather's intereſt. Slaughter arrived at New-York the 
ear before Phips arrived in the Maſſachuſets and ſent 
lis orders, copy of which I have ſeen, to Little Comp- 
ton, in Plimouth colony, in terms as high and authorita- 
tive as if he had been their governor or depended upon 
being ſuch, ſo that their junction with New-York ſeem- 
ed rather ſuſpended than ſuperſeded until they were ac- 
tually included in the Maſſachuſets. 


Wr certainly are not in a proper temper when, be- 
cauſe we cannot obtain all which we think of right be- 
longs to us, we are indifferent whether we retain any 

art of it. I dare ſay there is not a man in the colony 
of Plimouth, at this day, who does not think it-a moſt. 
happy circumſtance that they were annexed to Maſſa- 
chuſets rather than to New-York. And although, at 
firſt, there might be jealouſies of unequal diſtinctions, 
upon ſome. occaſions, in favor of the Maſſachuſets, yet 
they have long ſince been at an end and, the cuſtoms, 
manners and religious opinions of the two colonies being 
much the ſame, they mutually conſider themſelves as 
having one joint general intereſt as fully in all reſpects as 
if they had been one colony from the beginning. 
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The Examination of Mrs. Ann Hutchinſon at the 
court. at Newtown. X 


Mr. Winthrop MI ** Hatchinſon, you are called 
- governor, i here as one of Wo that. have 


| troubled: the peace of the com- 
menwethiinnd the chunches Berg you are known. to 


be a. woman that hath had a great ſhare in the 
and divulging of thaſe opinions that are cauſes of this 
trouble, and to be nearly joined not only in affinity and 
affection with forme of thoſe the court had taken notice 
of and: paſſed cenſure upon, but you have ſpoken divers 
things as we have hren informed very prejudicial to the 
honour of the churches and miniſters thereof, and you 
have maintained a meeting and an aſſembly in your bouſe 
that hath been condemned by the general aſſembly as a 
thing not tolerable nor comely in the fight of God nor 
ang for your ſex, and notwiiftanding that was cried 
n you have continued the fame, - therefore we have 
8 good to ſend for you to underſtand how things 
are, that if you be in an erroneous way we may reduce 
you that ſo you may become a profitable member here 
among us, otherwile if you be obſtinate in your courſe 


that then the court may take ſuch courſe that ydu may 


trouble us no further, therefore 1 would intreat you to 
expreſs whether you do not aſſent and hold in practice 
to thoſe opinions and factions that have been handled i in 


court already, that is to ſay, whether you do not Juſtify. 


Mr. Wheelwrighr's ſermon and the petition. 
Mrs. I am called here to antwer before you but 
Hutchinſon, ; I hear no things laid to my charge. 


Gov. 


te] 
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- Gov. T have told you ſome already and wore I can 
tell you. (Mrs. H.) Name one Sir. | 
Gov. Have I not. named ſome already ? 

Mrs. H. What have. I ſaid or done??? 

Gov. Why for your doings, this you did harbour and 
countenance thoſe that are parties in this faction that you 
have heard of. (Mrs. H.) That's matter of conſcience, Sir. 

Gov. ' Your conſcience you muſt keep or it muſt be 
kept for you. 

Mrs. H. Muſt not I then entertain the fins becauſe 
I muſt keep my conſcience, 

Gov. Say that one brother ſhould commit felony or 
treaſon and come to his brother's | houſe, if he 
knows him guilty and conceals him he is. guilty of the 
ſame. It is nſcience to entertain him, but if his 
conſcience comes into act in giving countenance and en- 
tertainment to him that hath broken the law he is guilty 
too. So if you do countenance thoſe that are tranſ- 
greſſors of the law you are in the ſame fact. 43 10 
Mrs. H. What law do they tranſgreſs? 
Gov. The law of God and of the ſtate, 

Mrs, H. In what particular? 

Gov. Why in this among the teſt, whereas the Lord 
doth fay i thy father and thy mother. 

Mrs. H. Ey Sir in the Lord. (Gov.) This honour 
you have broke in giving countenance to them. 
Mrs. H. In entertaining thoſe did 1 entertain them 
againſt any act (for there is the thing) or what God hath 
appointed? V 
Gov. You khew that Mr. Wheelwright did 
this ſermon and thoſe that countenance him 1 in this do 
break a law. 09-253 b 

Mrs. H. What law have 1 broken? NN 
Gov. Why the fifth commandment. 

Mrs. H. 1 deny that for he ſaith in the Lord. 

Gov. Tou have joined with them in the faction. 

Mrs. H. In what faction have I joined with them? 
C In preſenting the 5 

| I1 Mrs. H, 
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Mrs. H. Suppoſe I had ſet my hand to the petition 

what then? (Gov.) You ſaw that caſe tried before, 

Mrs. H. But I had not my hand to the petition. 

| Gov. You have councelled them. (Mrs. H.) Wherein? 

. Gov. Why in entertaining them. 

Mrs. H. What breach of law is that Sir? 

. Gov. Why diſhonouring of parents. 

+ Mrs. H. But put the Sir that I do fear the Lord 
and my parents, may not I entertain them that fear the 
Lord becauſe my parents will not give me leave? 

Gov. If they be the fathers of the commonwealth, 
and they of another religion, if you entertain them then 
you diſhonour your parents and are juſtly puniſhable. 

Mrs. H. If I entertain them, as they have diſho- 
noured their parents I do. ; * 

- Gov. No but you by countenancing them above 
ethers put honor upon them, | 

Mrs. H. I may put honor upon them as the children 
of God and as they do honor the Lord. | 

Gov. We do not mean to diſcourſe with thoſe of 
your ſex but only this; you do adhere unto them and 
do endeavor to ſet forward this faction and fo you do 
diſhonour us. | 1 | 

Mrs. H. I do acknowledge no ſuch thing neither do 
I think that I ever put any diſhonour upon you. 

Gov. . Why do you keep ſuch a meeting at your 
houſe as you do every week upon a ſet day? & 

Mrs. H. It is lawful for me fo to do, as it is all your 
practices and can you find a warrant for yourſelf and 
condemn me' for the ſame. thing ? The ground of my 
taking it up was, when [I firſt came to this land becauſe 
I did not go to ſuch meetings as thoſe were, it was pre- 
ſently reported that I did not allow of ſuch meetings 
but held them unlawful and therefore in that regard they 
ſaid I was proud and did deſpiſe all ordinances, vpon 
that a friend came unto nie and told me of it and I to 
revent ſuch aſperſions took 1t up, but it was in 

fore 1 cam? therefore I was not the firſt. 


Gov. 


. 
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unto me and ſo have . * 
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Gov. For this, that you appeal. to our practice you 
need no confutation. If your meeting had anſwered to The 
former ĩt had not been offenſive, but 1 will ſay that there 
was no meeting of women alone, but your meeting is of 
another ſort for there are ſometimes men among you. 

Mrs. H. There was never any man with us. 

Gov. Well, admit. there was no man at your meeting 
and that you was ſorry for it, there is no warrant for your 
doings,and by what warrant do you continue ſuch a courſe? 

Mrs. H. I conceive there lyes a clear rule in Titus, 
that the elder women ſhould oftruR the younger and 
then I muſt have a time wherein I muſt do ir. | 

Gov. All this I grant you, I grant you a time for i it, 
but what is this to the purpoſe: that you Mrs, Hutchin- 
ſon muſt call a company together from their calingst to 
come to be taught of you? | 

Mrs. H. Will it pleaſe you to RI me this and to 
give me. a rule for then I will willingly ſubmit to any 
truth. If any come to my houſe to be "nftrudted 3 in the 
ways of God what rule have I to put them away? 

Gov. But ſuppaſe that a hundred men come unto 
you to be inſtructed will you forbear to inſtruct them? 

Mrs. H. As far as I conceive 1 croſs a rule init. | 

Gov. Very well and do you not ſo here? 

Mrs. H. No Sir for my ground is they are men, 

Gov. Men and women all is one for that, but ſuppoſe 
that a man ſhould come and ſay Mrs. Hutchinſon 1 hear 
that you are a woman that God hath given his grace — 
and you have knowledge in the word of God I pra 
ſiruct me a little, ought you not to inſtruct this — oo 

Mrs. H. I think 1 may. Do you think it not 
lawful for me to teach women and why 8 you call me-to 
teach the court? 

Gov. We do not call vou to teach the court but to 
lay open yourſelf. . 

Mrs. H. I deſire you that you e e tt me 
down a rule by which I may Fine them. away that come 


, Gov. 
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_ Gov. Yau muſt ſhew your rule to receive them, 
Mrs. H. I have done it. | 
Gov, I deny it becauſe I have brought more argu- 

ments than you have. WI 2 | 
Mrs. H. I fay, to me it is a rule, 2t 3 
Mr. Endicot. You ſay there are ſome rules unto you, 

JT think there is a contradiftion in your own words. 

What rule for your practice do you bring, only a cuſtom 

in Boſton. | 2 „ Sit . 
Mrs. H. No Sir that was no rule to me but if you 

look upon the rule in Titus it is a rule to me. If you 

convince me that it is no rule I ſhall yield. 

. Gov. You know that there is no rule that croſſes 

another, but this rule croſſes that in the Corinthians. 

But you muſt take it in this ſenſe that elder women muſt 

inſtruct the younger about their bulineſs and to love 

their huſbands and not to make them to claſh... 
Mrs. H.- I do not conceive but that it is meant for 

ſome publick times. We; Foe bes teh 
Gov. Well, have you no more to ſay but this? 
Mrs. H. I have faid ſufficient for my practice. 

_ Gov. Your courſe is not to be ſuffered for, beſides 

that we find ſuch a courſe as this to be greatly prejudi- 

cial to the ſtate, beſides the occaſion that it is to ſeduce 
many honeſt perſons that are called to thoſe meetings 
and your opinions being known to be different from the 
word of God may ſeduce many ſimple ſouls that reſort 
unto you, beſides that the occaſion which hath come of 
late hath come from none but ſuch as have frenquented 
your meetings, ſo that now they are flown off from ma- 
giſtrates and miniſters and this ſince they have come to 

you, and beſides that it will not well ſtand with the com- 
mon wealth that families ſhould be neglected for ſo many 
neighbours and dames and ſo much time ſpent, we fee 
no rule of God for this, we ſee not that any ſhould have 
authority to ſet up any other exerciſes beſides what au- 
 thority hath already ſet up and ſo what hurt comes of 

this you will be guilty of and we for ſuffering 111 f 
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Mrs. H. Sir I do not believe that to be ſo. 

Gov. Well, we fee how it is we malt therefore put 
— trom * a ane you from nnn this 
courſe. 

Mrs. H. If you have a rule for it from God's word 
you may. 

Gov. We are your judges, and not you ours and 
we a N to it. 
pleaſe you by authority to put it down 
for I am ſubject to your authority. 
.* I would afk this queſtion of Mrs. 


Hutchinſes, 
3 ollow that all other women that do not are 
in a fin 
Mrs. H. I conceive this is a free will offering. 
Bradſt. If it be a free will offering you ares, oh to for. 
bear it becauſe it gives offence. 
Mrs. H. Sir, in regard of myſelf I could, but for others | 
I do not yet ſee light but ſhall further conſider of it. 
Bradſt. I am not againſt all women's un., bur | 
do think them to be lawful. . 
_ _— 3 hath been much ſpoken concerning 
Mrs. Hutchinſon's meetings and among 
2 r 1 ſhe ſaith that men come not there, I would 
aſk you this one queſtion then, whether never any -19an 
was at your meeting? bn 
Gov. There are two meetings kept at their houſe. 
Dep. Gov. How, is there two meetings? ; 
Mrs. H. Ey Sir, I ſhall not equivocate, there is a 
meeting of men and women and there is a meeting only 
for women. ny rite 
D Are t con . | 
Mrs. . No, wow om occaſions they are deferadid 
Mr. Endicot.+ Who. teaches in the men's meetings 
none but men, do not women ſometimes? 
Mrs. H. Never as I heard, not one. | 
. gov. I would go a little higher with Mrs, 
Hutchinſon. About three years ago we were all in 
114 peace 
One of the aſſiſtants. + One of the aſſiſtants. 


r you do think this is lawful ? for 
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peace. Mrs. Hutchinſon from that time ſhe came hath 
made a diſturbance, and ſome that came over with herin 
the ſhip did inform me what ſhe was as ſoon as ſhe was 
landed. I being then in-place dealt with the paſtor and 
teacher of Boſton and deſired them to enquire of her, 
and then I was ſatisfied that ſhe held nothing different 
from us, but within half a year after, ſhe had vented 
divers of her ſtrange opinions and had made parties in 
the country, and at length it comes that Mr. Cotton and 
Mr. Vane were of her judgment, but Mr. Cotton hath 
cleared himſelf that he was not of that mind, but now it 
appears by this woman's meeting that Mrs. Hutchinſon 
hath ſo foreſtalled the minds of many by their reſort to 
her meeting that now ſhe hath a potent party in the 
country. Now if all theſe things have endangered us 
as from that foundation and if ſhe in particular hath 
diſparaged all our miniſters in the land that they have 
preached a covenant of works, and only Mr. Cotton a 
covenant of grace, why this is not to be ſuffered, and 
therefore being driven to the foundation and it being 
found that Mrs.: Hutchinſon is ſhe that hath depraved 
all the miniſters and hath been the cauſe of what is fallen 
out, why we muſt take away the foundation and the 
building will fall. 2 

Mrs. H. I pray Sir prove it that I ſaid they preached 
nothing but a covenant of works. ELD 

Dep.Gov. Nothing but a a covenant of works, why 
a Jeſuit may preach truth ſometimes. „ 

Mrs. H. Did I ever ſay they preached a covenant 

of works then? e Ane 

Dep. Gov. If they do not preach a covenant of grace 
clearly, then they preach a covenant of works. 

Mrs. H. No Sir, one may preach a covenant of grace 

more clearly than another, fol ſaid. 5 007 

D. Gov. We are not upon that now but upon poſition, © 

Mrs. H. Prove: this then Sir that you ſay I ſaid. 
D. Gov. When they do preach a covenant of works 
do tney preach truth? 5 . 
| Mrs, H. Yes 


2 
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Mrs. H. Yes Sir, but when they preach a covenant 
of works for ſalvation, that is nottruth.  _ 

D. Gov. I do but aſk you this, when the miniſters do 
preach a covenant of works do they preach a way of 
{alvation ? 

Mrs. H. I did not come hither to anſwer to queſtions 
of that ſort. 

D. Gov. Becauſe you will deny the thing. | 

Mrs. H. Fy, but that is to be proved firſt. 

D. Gov. 1 will make it plain that you did ſay that the 
ain did preach a covenant of works. 

Mrs. H. I deny that. 8 N 

D. Gov. And that you ſaid theywere-m not able mit. 
ters of the new teſtament, but Mr. Cotton only: 

Mrs. H. If ever I ſpake that I proved it by God's word. 

Court. Very well, very well. 

Mrs. II. If one ſhall come unto me in private, and Ra 
fire me ſeriouſly to tell them what I thought of e an 
one. I muſt either ſpeak falſe or true in my anſwer. 

D. Gov. Likewiſe I will prove this that you faid the 
goſpel in the letter and words holds forth nothing but a 
covenant of works and that all that do not bold as * 
do are in a covenant of works. 

Mrs. H. I deny this for if I ſhould fo 671 ſhould + 
ſpeak againſt my own judgment. 

Mr. Endicot. I deſire to ſpeak ſeeing Mrs. Hutchinſon 

ems to lay ſomething againſt them that are to witneſs 
againſt her. 

Gover. Only I would add this. It is well diſcerned 
to the court that Mrs. Hutchinſon can tell when to 
ſpeak and when to hold her tongue. Upon the anſwering 
of a queſtion which we deſire her to tell her thoughts 
of ſhe deſires to be pardoned, 

Mrs. H. It is one thing for me to come before a pub- 


- be 6 and there to ſpeak what they would have 


me to ſpeak and another when a man comes to me in away 
of frienddhip privately there is difference in that. 
Gov. * FY the matter be all one. , 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hugh That which concerns us to peak 

Peters.* unto'as yet we are fparing in unleſs 

the court command us to ſpeak, then we ſhall anſwer to 

Mrs. Hutchinſon notwithſtanding our brethren are very 
unwilling to anſwer. 

Govern. This ſpeech was not fpoken in a corner but 
in a public aſſembly, and though things were ſpoken in 
private yet now coming to us, we are to deal with them 
as public. 

Mr. Peters. We ſtrall give you a fair account of what 
was ſaid and deſire that we may not be thought to come 
as informers againſt the gentlewoman, but as it may be 
ſerviceable for the country and our poſterity to give you 
a brief account. This gentle woman went under ſuſpi - 
cion not only from her landing, that ſhe was a woman 
not only difficult in her opinions, but alſo of an intem- 
perate ſpirit. What was done at her landing I do not 
well remember, but aſſoon as Mr. Vane and ourſelves 
came this controverſy began yet it did reflect upon Mrs. 
Hutchmſon and fome of our brethren had dealt with 
her, and it fo fell out that ſome of our miniſtry doth 
ſuffer as if it were not according to the goſpel and as if 
we taught a covenant of works inſtead ot a covenant of 
grace. Upon theſe and the like we did-addreſs our- 
{elves to the teacher of that church, and the court then 
aſſembled being ſenſible of theſe things, and this gentle- 
woman being as we underſtood a chief agent, our deũre 
to the teacher was to tell us wherein the difference lay 
between him and us, for the ſpring did then ariſe as we 
did conceive from this gentlewoman, and fo we told him. 
He ſaid that he thought it not according to God to com- 
mend this to the magiſtrates but to take ſome other 
courſe, and ſo going on in the diſcourſe we thought it 
good to ſend for this gentlewoman, and ſhe willingly 
came, and at the very firſt we gave her notice that ſuch 
reports there were that ſhe did conceive our miniſtry to 
be different from the miniſtry of the goſpel, and that = 

wt t 5 taught 
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taught a covenant of works, &c. and this was her table 
talk and therefore we deſired her to clear herſelf and 
deal plainly. She was very tender at the firſt: Some 
of our brethren did deſire to put this upon proof, and 
then her words upon that were. The fear of man is a 
ſnare wby ſhould I be afraid. Theſe were her words. 
did then take upon me to aſk her this queſtion. What 
difference do you conceive to be between your teacher 
and us? She did not requeſt us that we ſhould 
her from danger or that we ſhould be ſilent. Briefly, 
ſhe told me there was a wide and a broad difference be- 
tween our brother Mr. Cotton and our ſelves. I defired 
to know the difference. She anſwered that he preaches 
the covenant of grace and you the covenant of works 
and that you are not able miniſters of the new teſtament 
and know no more than the apoſtles did before the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt. I did then put it to her, What do 
you conceive. of ſuch a brother? She anſwered he had 
not the ſeal of the ſpirit. And other things we asked 
her but generally the frame of her courſe was this, that 
ſhe did conceive that we were not able miniſters of the 
oſpel, And that day being paſt our brother Cotton was 
—— that ſhe ſhould = us under a covenant of works, 


and "= have wiſhed ſhe had not done ſo. The elders 


being there preſent we. did charge them with her, and 
the teacher of the place ſaid they would ſpeak further 
with her, and after —— time ſhe anſwered that we were 
gone as far as the apoſtles were before Chriſt's aſcenſion. 
And fince that we have gone with tears ſome of us to her. 

Mrs. H. If our paſtor would ſhew his writings you 
ſhould ſee what I ſaid, and that many things are not fo 
as is reported, 

Mr. Wilſon.* Siſter Hutchinſon, for the writings you 
ſpeak of I have them not, and this 1 mult ſay 1 did not 
write down all that was faid and did paſs betwixt one 
and another, yet I ſay what is written I will avouch. | 

Dep. Gov. I defire that the other elders will ad what 
Mr. Peters hath ſaid, 

Mr. Weld 


® Paſtor or one of the miniſters of Boſton, 


* 
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Mr. Weld,* Being deſired by the honored court 
that which our brother Peters had ſpoken was the truth 
and things were ſpoken as he hath related and the occa- 
fion of calling this ſiſter and the paſſages that were there 
among us. And myſelf aſking why the did caſt ſuch 
aſperſions upon the miniſters of the country though we 
were poor ſinful men and for ourſelves we cared not but 
for the precious doctrine we held forth we could not but 
1eve to hear that ſo blaſphemed. She at that time was 
ing in her ſpeech. I need not repeat the things they 
have been truly related. She ſaid the fear of man is a 
ſnare and therefore I will ſpeak freely and ſhe ſpake her 
judgment and mind freely as was before related, that Mr. 
Cotton did preach a covenant of grace and we a covenant 
of works. And this I remember ſhe ſaid we could not 
preach a covenant of grace becauſe we were not ſealed, 
and we were not able miniſters of the new teſtament no 
more than were the diſciples before the reſurrection of 
Chriſt. | | 


Mr. Phillips.+ For my own part I have had little to do 
in theſe things only at that time I was there and yet not 
being privy to the ground of that which our brother 
Peters had mentioned but they procuring me to go 
along with them telling me that they were to deal with 
her; at firſt ſhe was unwilling to anſwer but at length ſhe 
faid there was a great deal of difference between Mr. 
Cotton and we. Upon this Mr. Cotton did ſay that he 
could have wiſhed that ſhe had not put that in. Being 
aſked of particulars ſhe did inſtance in Mr. Shepherd 
that he did not preach a covenant of grace clearly and 
the inſtanced our brother Weld. Then J aſked her of 
myſelf (being ſhe ſpake raſhly of them all) becauſe ſhe 
never heard me at all. She likewiſe ſaid that we were 
not able miniſters of the new teſtament and her reaſon 
was becauſe we were not ſealed. & al 


Ir. 


\ 
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Mr. Simmes.* For my own part being called to ſpeak 
in this caſe to diſcharge the relation wherein I ſtand to 
the commonwealth and that which I ſtand in unto God, 
I ſhall ſpeak briefly. For my acquaintance with this per- 
ſon J had none in our native country, only I had occa - 
fion to be in her company once or twice before I came, 
where I did perceive that ſhe did light the miniſters of 
the word of God. But I came along with her in the 
ſhip, and it fo fell out that we were in the great cabin 
together and therein did agree with the labours of Mr. 
Lothrop and myſelf, only there was a fecret oppoſition 
to things delivered. The main thing that was then in 
hand was about the evidencing of a good eſtate,” and 
among the reſt about that place in John concerning the 
love of the brethren. That which I took notice of was 
the corruptneſs and narrowneſs of her opinions, which 
doubt not but T may call them fo, but ſhe ſaid, when 
ſhe came to Boſton there would be ſomething more ſeen 
than I ſaid, for ſuch ſpeeches were caſt about and abufed 
as that of our ſaviour, I have many things to ſay but 
you cannot bear them now. And being come and ſhe 
deſiring to be admitted a member, 1 was deſired to be 
there, and then Mr. Cotton did give me full ſatisfaction 
in the things then in queſtion. And for things which 
have been here ſpoken, as far as I can remember they 
are the truth, and when I aſked” her what ſhe thought 
of me, ſhe ſaid alas you know my mind long ago, yet L 
do not think myſelf diſparaged by her teſtimony and 
I would not trouble the court, only this one thing I 
ſhall put in, that Mr. Dudley and Mr. Haines were not 
wanting in the cauſe after J had given notice of her. 
Mr. Wilſon. I deſire you would give me leave to 
ſpeak this word becauſe of what has been ſaid concern- 
ing her entrance into the church. There was ſome dif- 
ficulty made, but in her anſwers ſhe gave full fatisfac- 
tion to our teacher and myſelf, and for point of evidenc- 
ing juſtification by ſanctification ſhe did not deny, but 
only juſtification muſt be firſt. Our teacher told 7 
i * n 
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then that if ſhe was of that mind -ſhe would take away 
the ſcruple ; for we thought that matter, for point of 
order we did not greatly ſtand upon, becauſe we hoped 
ſhe would hold with us in that truth as well as the other, 
. Mr. Shephard. L am loth to ſpeak in this aſſembly 
concerning this gentle woman in queſtion, but I can do 
no leſs than ſpeak what my conſcience ſpeaks unto me, 
For perſonal reproaches I take it a man's wiſdom to con- 
ceal. Concerning the reproaches of the miniſtry of our's 
there hath: been many in the country, and this hath been 
my thoughts of that. -Let men ſpeak what they will not 
only againſt *＋ but againſt | miniſtry, let that paſs, 
dut let us ſtrive to ſpeak — the conſciences of men, 
E with us we ſhall not 
need to approve our words by our practice and our mini- 
fry to the hearts of the people, and they ſhould ſpeak 
for us and therefore I have ſatisfied myſelf and the bre- 
thren with that. Now for that which concerns this 
gentlewoman at this time I do not well remember every 
particular, only this I do remember that the end of our 
merting was to ſatisfy ourſelves in ſome points. Among 
the reſt Mrs. Hutchinſon was deſired to ſpeak her 
8 concerning the miniſters of the Bay. Now I 
remember that the ſaĩd that we were not able miniſters 
of the new teſtament. I followed her with particulars, 
the inſtanced myſelf as being at the lecture — hearing 
me preach when as I gave ſome means whereby a 
chriitian might come to the aſſurance of God's love. 
She inſtanced that I was not ſealed. I faid why did 
the ſay ſo. She ſaid becauſe you pur love for an evi- 
— Now I am ſure ſhe was in an error in this ſpeech 
for if aſſurance be an holy eſtate then J am ſure there 
are not graces wanting to evidence it. 
-. Mr. Eliot. I am loth to ſpend time therefore I ſhall 
conſent to what hath been ſaid. - Our brethren did in- 
treat us to write and a few things I did write the ſub- 
ſtance of which hath been here — and I have it in 
ting. therefore do avouch it. | 1 
. 
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have ſpoken it; — whereas you fay that it was drawn 


that it was out of conſcience that you ſpake and faid 
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Mr. Shephard. I deſire to ſpeak this word, it may be 


but a ſlip of her tongue, and I hope ſhe will be ſorry for 
ic, and then we ſhall-be glad of it. 


"Dep Gov. I called theſe witneſſes and youdeny 1 them. 
You lee they have proved this and you deny this, but it 
is clear. You ſaid they preached a covenant of works-. 
and that that they were not able miniſters of the new teſt 
ment; now there are two other things that you did 
affirm which were that the ſcriptures in the letter of 
them held forth nothing but a covenant of works and 
likewiſe that thoſe that were undera covenant of works 
cannot be fayed, - 

Mrs. H. Prove that I aid a (Gov.) Did you ſay wo? 

Mrs. H. No Sir it is your concluſion. 


D. Gov. n if yo de 
what is ſo fully proved. * 


Gov. Here are ſix undeniable miniſters who ay ir is 
true and yet you deny that you qid ſay that they did 
preach a covenant of works and that they were not able 
miniſters of the goſpel, and it appears plainly that you 
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from you in a way of friendſhip, you did profeſs” then 


The fear of man is a ſnare wherefore fhall I be rer | 
J will ſpeak plainly: and freely. ' | 
Mrs. H. That I abſolutely deny, for the firſt dessen 
was thus anſwered by me to them. They thought that 
did conceive there was a difference betwetn them and 
Mr. Cotton. At the firſt I was ſomewhat reſerved, then 
laid Mr. Peters I pray anſwer the queſtion directly as fully 
and as plainly as you deſire we thould tell you wc minds. 
Mrs. Hutchinſon we come for plain dealing and telling 
you our hearts. Then l ſaid 1 would deal as plainly as 
could, and whereas they ſay 1 ſaid they were under a 
covenant of works and in the ſtate of the apoſtles why 
theſe two ſpeeches croſs: one another. I might ſay they 
might preach: a covenant of works as did the apoſtles, 
but to preach a covenant of works and to be under a 
ccyenant of works is another buſineſs. 


Dep. 
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Dep. Gov. There have been fix witneſſes to prove 
this and yet you deny it. x 
Mrs. H. 1 deny that theſe were the firſt words that 
were ſpoken. 88005 ; 
- Gov. You make the caſe worſe, for you clearly ſhew 
that the ground of your openipg your mind was not 
to ſatisfy them but to ſatisfy your own conſcience; 
Mr. Peters. We do not deſire to be ſo narrow to the 
court and the gentlewoman about times and ſeaſons, 
whether firſt or after, but ſaid it was, | 7 
Dep. Gov. For that other thing I mentioned for the 
letter of the ſcripture that it held forth nothing but a 
covenant of works, and for the latter that we are in a 
ſtate of damnation, being under a covenant of works, or 
to that effect, theſe two things you alſo deny. Now the 
caſe ſtands thus. About three quarters of a year ago 
I heard of it, and ſpeaking of it there came one to me 
who is not here, but will affirm it if need be, as he did 
to me that he did hear you ſay in ſo many words. He 
ſet it down under his hand and I can bring it forth when 
the court pleaſes. His name is ſubſcribed to both theſe 
things, and upon my peril be ir if I bring you not in the 
Paper 3 bring the miniſter (meaning Mr. Ward) to 
be depoſed. Ne 4. „ e artnet 
Gov. What ſay you to this, though nothing be ditect- 
ly. proved yet you hear it may be. 1 
Mrs. H. I acknowledge uſing the words of the apoſ- 
tle to the Corinthians unto him, that they that were mi- 
niſters of the letter and not the ſpirit did preach a cove- 
nant of works. Upon his ſaying there was no ſuch 
ſcripture, then I fetched the bible and ſhewed him this 
place 2 Cor. iii. 6. He ſaid that was the letter of the 
law. No ſaid Iit is the letter of the goſpe). 
| Gov. You have ſpoken this more than once then. 
Mrs. H. Then upon further diſcourſe about provi 
2 good eſtate and holding it out by the manifeſtation 
the ſpirit he did acknowledge that to be the neaxeſt 
_ way, but yet ſaid he, will you not acknowledge ory 
: : 1 35 8 5 * * N 
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which we hold forth to be a way too wherein we. may 
have hope z no truly if that be a way it is a way to hell. 

Gov. Mrs. Hutchinſon, the court you fee hath la- 
boured to bring you to acknowledge 3 error of your 
way that ſo you might be reduced, the time now grows 


late, we ſhall therefore give 2 a little more time to 
ore 


conſider of it and there 
court again in the morning. | 
| WW OrnIDE.. 
Gov. We proceeded the laſt night as fa? as we could 
in hearing of this cauſe of Mrs, Hutchinſon, There 
were divers things laid to her charge, her ordinary meet- 


eſire that you attend the 


| ings about religious exerciſes, her ſpeeches in derogation 


of the miniſters among us, and the weakning of the 
hands and hearts of the people towards them. Here was 
ſufficient proof made of that which ſhe was accuſed of 
in that point concerning the miniſters and their miniſtry, 
as that they did preach. a covenant of works when others 
did preach a covenant of. grace, and that they were not 
able miniſters of the new teſtament, and that they had not 
the ſeal of the ſpirit, and this was ſpoken not as was 
pretended out of private conference, but out of con- 
ſcience and warrant from ſcripture alledged the fear of 
man is a inare and ſeeing. God had given her a calling to 
it ſhe would freely ſpeak. Some other, ſpeeches ſhe 
uſed, as that the letter of the ſcripture held forth a co- 
venant of works, and this is offered to be proved by 
probable grounds. If there be any thing elſe that the 
court hath to fay they may ſpeak. eee EET. 
Mrs. H. The miniſters come in their own cauſe. 
Now the Lord hath faid that. an oath is the end of all 
controverly ; though there be a ſufficient number of 
witneſſes yet they are not according to the word, there- 
fore I deſire they may ſpeak upon oath. 
Gov. Well, it is 1n the liberty of the court whether 
they will have an oath or no and it is not in this caſe. as 
in caſe of a jury. If they be ſatisfied they have ſufficient 
matter . 
 Vor uh" r 
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Mrs. H. 1 have fince I went home ſore notes 
our of what Mr. Wilſon did e 
not to de as hath been alledged. 
Gov. Where are the writings? 
"Mrs. H. I have them not, it may be Mr. Wilen hath, 
oh * are the inſtructions that you can give, 

r. W 
Mr. Wilſon. 1do ſay that Mr. Vane defired me to 
write the diſcourſe out and Whether it be in his own 
hands or in fone body's elſe I know not. For my own 
copy it is ſorne chat imperfect, but I could make it per- 
fect with a little pans. 

Gov. For that which youaltedge as an exception againſt 
the elders it is vain and untrue, for they are no profe- 
cutors in this cauſe but are called to witneſs in the cauſe. 

Mrs. H. But they are witneffes of their own cauſe. 

© Gov. It is not their cauſe but the cauſe of the whole 
cduntry and they were unwilling that it ſhould come 
forth, but that it was the glory and honour of God. 

Mrs. H. But it being the Lord's ordinance that an 
oath ſhould be the end of all ftrife, therefore they are 
to deliver what they do oath. 
a Mr. Bradſtreet. Mrs. Hutchinſon, theſe are but cir- 

cumſtances and adjuncts to the cauſe, admit they ſhould 
miſtake you in your ſpeeches: you would make them to 
ſin if you urge them to ſwear. 

Mrs. H. That is not the thing. If they accuſe me 

f defire it may be upon oath. 
Gov. If the court be not farisfied they may have an 
Mr. Nowel.“ I ſhould think it convenient that the 
country alſo ſhould be ſatisfied becauſe that 1 do hear it 
_ affirmed, that things which were en in private are 
carried abroad to the publick and thereupon they do 
undervalue the miniſters of co tions. 

Mr. Brown. T I deſire to ſpeak. If! miſtake not an 
oath is E not to be taken but in 


As Afſtant. Is 
t n anda ralng elder ther 


a controverſy, and for my | 
and fear that we ſhall take God's name A 


ADPRN DIN tg 
part I am afraid of an oath... 


may take the witneſs of theſe men without an oath. 
Mr. Endicot. I think the miniſters are ſo well known 


unto us, that we need not take an oath of chem, but 


indeed an oath is the end of all ſtrife. 

Mrs. H. There are ſome. that will take their oaths to 
the contrary. 

Mr: Endieot: Then it ſhall go under the name of a 
controverſy, therefore we defire to fee the notes and 
thoſe alſo that will ſwear. . | 

Gov. Let thoſe that are hot fatisfied in the court ſpeaks 

Many ſay, We are not ſatisfied. 

Gov. I would ſpeak this to Mrs: Hutchinſon. If the 
miniſters ſhall rake an oath. will you {it down fatisfied ? 


Mrs. H. I can't be notwithſtanding oaths ſatisfied: 


eainſt my own conſcience, 


Mr. Stoughton.“ I am fully ſatisfied with -this that 
the miniſters do ſpeak. the 1 but now in of 
cenſure. I dare not hold up my hand to that, becauſe it 
is a courſe of juſtice, and I cannot ſatisfy myſelf to pro- 
cced fo far in a way of juſtice, and therefore I ſhould; 
delire an oath in this as in all other things. I do but 
ſpeak to prevent offence if I ſhould not hold up my hand 
at the cenſure unleſs there be an oath given. | 

Mr. Peters. We are ready to ſwear if we ſee a way of | 
God in it. 4 

Here was a parley between he deputy governor and. 
Mr. Stoughton about the oath. 


Mr. Endicor. If they will not be ſatisfied with a teſt 
timony an oath will be in vain-- . 

Mr. Stoughton. I am perſuaded that Mrs. Hurchin- 
ſon and many other godly-minded people will be ſatisfied 
without an oath. > - 


Mrs. H. An oath Sit is an end of all ſtrife and it is 
God's ordinance: 


Mr. Endicot. A ſign it is what reſpect 10 hath to 
their words, and further, Pray i ſee your argument, you 


will 
An Affant . 1 
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will have the words that were written and yet Mr. 


Wilſon ſaith. he writ not all, and now you will not be- 


lieve all thoſe godly miniſters without an oath. 

Mrs. H. Mr. Wilſon did affirm that which he gave in 
to the: governor that then was to be true. (ſome reply) 
But not all the truth. 

Mr. Wilſon. I did ſay fo far as J did take them they 
were true. 

Mr. Harlakenden.* I would have the dete take 
notice that the court doth not ſuſpect the evidence that 
is given in, though we ſee that Whatever evidence is 
brought in will not ſatisfy, for they are reſolved upon the 
thing and therefore I think you will not be unwilling to 
give your oaths. 

Gov. I ſee no neceſſity of an oath in this thing ſeeing 
it is true and the ſubſtance of the matter confirmed by 
divers, yet that all may be ſatisfied, if the elders will 
take n oath they ſhall have it given them. 

Dep. Gov. Let us join the things together that Mrs. 
Hutchinſon may ſee what they have their oaths for. 

Mrs. H. I will prove by what Mr. Wilſon hath written 
that they never heard me ſay ſuch a thing, 

Mr. Sims. We deſire to have the paper and have it read. 


Mr. Harlakenden. I am perſuaded that is the truth 


that the elders do ſay and therefore I do not fee it neceſ- 
ſary how to call them to oarh. 
3 We cannot charge any thing g of untruth upon 
em 
Mr. Harlakenden. Beſides, Mrs. Hutchinſon doth ſay 
that they are not able miniſters of the new teftament. 
Mrs. H. They need not ſwear to that. | 
Dep. Gov. Will you confeſs it then. 
Mrs: H. I wilt not deny it or fay it. 
Dep. Gov. You muſt do once. 
Mrs. H. After that they have taken an oath, I will 
._ make good nat I lay. 
So. Let us tate the caſe ard then we may Wr 
her to do. That which is laid to Mrs. Hutchinſon's 


Charge 


„An afſtant, 
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charge is this, chat e hath traduced the magiſtrates 
and miniſters of this juriſdiction, that ſhe hath ſaid the 
miniſters preached a covenant of works and Mr. Cotton 
a covenant of grace, and that they were not able miniſters 
oßthe goſpel, and ſhe excuſes it that ſhe made it a private 
conference and with a promiſe of ſecrecy, &c. now this 
is charged upon her, and they therefore ſent for her 
ſeeing ſhe made it her table talk, and then ſhe ſaid the 
fear of man was a ſnare and therefore he would not be 
affeared of them. 2175 

Mrs. H. This that your ſelf hath ſpoken, 1 defire 
that they may take their oaths upon. 

Gov. That that we ſhould put the reverend Uders 
unto is this that they would deliver upon oath that which 
they can remember themſelyes, 

Mr. Shepard. I know no reaſon of rg: oath buy 
importunity of this gentlewoman, © 5 

Mr. Endicot, You lifted up your Fe as if you ke 
God to witneſs that you came to entrap none her yer 
you will have them ſwear. 

Mr. Harlakenden, Put any paſſage unto them and 
ſee what they ſay.- - --- | 

Mrs. H. They. fay I faid the fear of man is a ee 
why ſhould I be 0 When I came unto them, they 
urging many things unto me and I being back ward to 
anſwer. at firſt, at length this ſcripture” came into my 
mind 29th Prov. 15. The fear of man bringeth a ſnare, 
but whoſo putteth his truſt in the Lord ſhall be ſafe, _ 

Mr. Harlakenden. This is not an effential thing. 

Gov. I remember his teſtimony was this. ; 

Mrs. H. Ey, that was the thing that I do deny for 
they were my words and they. were not poker at the 
firſt as they do alledge. 

Mr. Peters. We cannot tell What was firſt or laſt; we 
ſuppoſe! that an oath is an end of all ſtrife and we are 
tender of it, yet this is the main thing againſt her that 
ſhe charged us to be unable miniſters * the goſpel and 
to preach a covenant of works. 

e "To ee * Govete 
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|  Gover. You do underſtand the thing, that the court 
is clear for we are all fatisfied that it is truth but becauſe 

we would take away all ſcruples, we deſire that you 

would ſatisfy the ſpectators by your oath. 

Mr. Biſhop.* I deſire to know before they be put 

oath whether their teſtimony be of validity. 

Nep, Gov, What do you mean to trouble the court 
with ſuch queſtions. Mark what a flouriſh Mrs. Hut- 
chinſon puts upon the buſineſs that ſne had witneſſes to 
2 what was ſaid and here is no man to bear witneſs. 

Mrs. H. If you will not call them in that is nothing to me. 

Mr. Eliot. We deſire r 
ſes what they deny and then we ſhall ſpeak upon oath. 
I know nothing we have ſpoken of but we may —_ 

Mr. Sims. Ey, and more than we have ſpaken to, 

Mr. Stoughton. I would gladly that an oath ſhould be 
given that ſo the perſon to be condemned ſhould be 
latisfied in her conſcience and I would ſay the ſame for 
my own conſcience if I ſhoyld join in the cenſure—— 
Two or three lines in the MS are nd and not legible. 


deſired that the elders would confer. with Mr. Cotton 
before they ſwear. 
Govern. Shall we not believe ſo many godly. elders 


in a cauſe wherein we know the mind of the) party. with- 
our. _ teſtimony ? 


Endicot to; I will tell you what I ſay. I dlink 

* Coggeſh Al.] char chis carriage of your's tends to 

| further caſting r upon the face of the j 

Harlakenden. Her carriage doth the fame for 

wed Tonk not object any eſſential thing, but ſhe goes upon 
circumſtances and yet would have them ſworn. 

Mrs. H. This I would fay unto them. Foraſmuch 

as it was affirmed by the deputy that he would bring 

proof of theſe things, and the elders they bring proof in 

their own cauſe, therefore I defire that particular wit- 


neſſes be for theſe things eee 8 5 
e DV. 
One of the deputies or reprefentirives. 


+ One of the deputics for Boſton. Fan 


Mr. Coggeſhall, + I deſire to ſpeak a word It is 
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Gov. The elders do know what an oath i is and as it 
is an ordinance of God fo it ſhould be uſed. 

Mrs. H. That is the thing 1 defire and becauſe the 
deputy ſpake of witneſſes I have them here preſent. 

Mr. Colborn.“ We deſire that our teacher may be 
called to hear what is faid ,—— Upon this Mr. Cotton 
came and fat down by Mrs. Hurchioſon, 

Mr. Endicot. This would caſt fome blame upon the 
miniſters —Well, but whatſoever he will or can ſay we 
will believe the miniſters. 

Mr. Eliot. y We defire to ſe light why we ſhould 
Mr. Shepard. J take an oath. _ 

Mr. Stoughton. Why it is an end of all ſtrife and I 
think you ought to ſwear and put an end to the matter. 

Mr. Peters. Our oarh is not to ſatisfy Mrs Hutchin- 
ſon but the court. 

Mr. Endicot. The aſſembly will be ſatisfied by it 

Dep. Gov. If the aeg will not be fatisfied you 
mult ſwear. 

Mr. Shepard. I conceiye the country doth not require it, 
Dep. Gov. Let her witneſſes be called, | 
Gov. Who * they? 

Mrs. H. Mr. Leveret and our 8 


Gov. Mr. Coggeſhall was not preſent. 

Mr. Coggeſhall. Yes but 1 was, only I deſired to be 
filent till T ſhould be called. 

Gov. Will you Mr. Coggeſhall ſay that ſhe did not ſay fo? 

Mr. Cog . Yes I dare 51 that ſhe did not by all 
that which they lay againſt her. 
Mr. Peters. How de dare you look into the court to ſay 
ſuch a word? 
Mr. Coggeſhall, Mr. Peters takes upon him to forbid 
me. I ſhall be ſilent. | 

Fo. Stoughton. Ey, but ſhe intended this that 

ey fa 
ir = Well, Mr. Leveret, what were the words: ? 


1 pray f 
peak. „ 


K k 4 
A deputy for Boſton and a ruling elderin the church. 
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Mr. Leveret.* To. my beſt remeinbant when the 
elders did ſend for hes Mr. Peters did with much 
vehemency and intreaty urge her to tell what difference 
there was between Mr. Cotton and them, and upon his 
urging of her ſhe ſaid, The fear of man is a ſnare, but 
they * truſt upon the Lord ſhall be ſafe. And being 
aſked wherein the difference was, ſhe anſwered that 
they did not preach a covenant of grace fo clearly as 
= Cotton did, and ſhe gave this reaſon of it becauſe 
that as the apoſtles were for a time without the ſpirit ſo 
until they had received the witnels of 'the ſpirit they 
could nor preach a.covenant of grace ſo clearly. 

Gov. Don't you remember that ſhe ſaid they were 
not able miniſters of the new teſtament ? + 

Mrs. H. Mr. Weld and I had an hour's diſcourſe at 
the window and then 1 ſpake that, if I ſpake it. 

Mr. Weld. Will you affirm that in the court? Did 
not I ſay unto you, Mrs. Hutchinſon, before the elders. 
When I produced the thing, you then called for proof. 
Was not my anſwer to you, leave it there, and if Ican- 
not prove it you ſhall be blameleſs ? 

Mrs. H. This I remember. I ſpake, but da not you 
remember that I came aftewards to the window when 
you was writing and there ſpake unto you. 

Mr.Weld. No truly. (Mrs. H.) But I do very well. 

Gov. Mr. Cotton, the court deſires that you declare 
what you do remember of the conference which was at 
that time and ĩs now in queſtion. 

Mr. Cotton. I did not think I-ſhould be called to 
bear witneſs in this cauſe and therefore did not labour 
to call ro remembrance what was done; but the greateſt 
paſſage that took impreſſion upon me was to this purpoſe. 
The elders ſpake that they had heard that ſhe had ſpo- 
* ſome condemning words of their miniſtry, and a- 

mong other things = did firſt pray her to anſwer 
wherein ſhe thought = miniſtry did differ from mine, 

how the compariſon ſprang Lam ignorant, but ſorry 1 

Was 


*A 8 elder in Boſton church, 
+ Teacher of Boſton church. 
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was that any compariſon ſhould be between me and my 
brethren and uncomfortable it was, ſhe told them to this 
purpoſe that they did not held forth a covenant of grace 
as I did, but wherein did we differ? why ſhe ſaid that 
they did not hold forth the ſeal of the ſpirit as he doth. 
Where is the difference there? ſay they, why ſaith ſhe - 
ſpeaking to one or other of them, I know not to whom. 


You preach of the ſeal of the ſpirit upon a work and he 


upon free grace without a work or without reſpect to a 
work, he preaches the ſeal of the ſpirit upon free grace 
and you upon a work. I told her I was very ſorry 
that ſhe put compariſons between my. miniſtry and 
their's, for The had ſaid more than I could myſelf, and 
rather I had that ſhe had put us in fellowſhip with them 
and not have made that diſcrepancy. She. ſaid, ſhe 
found the difference. Upon that there grew ſome 
ſpeeches upon the thing and I do remember I inſtanced 
to them the ſtory of Thomas Bilney in the book of 
martyrs how freely the ſpirit witnefſed unto him without 
any reſpe&t unto a work as himſelf profeſſes. Now 
upon this other ſpeeches did grow, If you put me in 
mind of any thing I ſhall ſpeak it, but this was the ſum 
of the difference, nor did it ſeem to be ſo ill taken as 
it is and our brethren did ſay alſo that they would not 
ſo eaſily believe reports as they had done and withall 
mentioned that they would ſpeak no more of it, ſome 
of them did; and afterwards ſome of them did ſay they 
were leſs ſatisfied than before. And I muſt ſay that I did 
not find her ſaying they were under a covenant of works, 
nor that ſhe ſaid they did preach a covenant of works. 
Gov. You fay you do not remember, but can you ſay 
ſhe did not ſpeak ſo Here two lines again defaced. . 
Mr. Cotton. I do remember that ſhe looked at them 
as the apoſtles before the aſcenſion. 3 
Mr. Peters. I humbly deſire to remember our reyerend 


teacher. May it pleaſe you to remember how this came 


in. Whether do you not remember that ſhe ſaid we 
were not ſealed with the ſpirit of grace, therefore could 
3 | ö not 
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not preach. a covenant. of grace, and the ſaid further you 


may do it in your judgment but not in experience, but 
ſhe ſpake plump that we were not ſealed. 


Mr. Cotton. You do put me in remembrance that it 
was aſked her why cannot we preach a covenant of grace? 
Why, ſaith ſhe, becauſe you can preach no more than you 
know, or to that ara 5 the ſpake. Now that ſhe ſaid 
you could not preach a covenant of grace I'do not re- 
member ſuch a I remember well that ſhe ſaid 
you were not ſcaled with the ſeal of the ſpirit. 

Mr. Peters. There was a double ſeal found out that 

day which never, was, 

| Mr. Cotton. I know very well that ſhe took the ſeal 
of the ſpirit in that ſenſe for the full aſſurance of God's 
favour by the holy ghoſt, and now that place. in the 
Erbe han doth hold out that ſeal. 

Mr. Peters. So that was the ground of our diſcourſe 
concerning the great ſeal and the little ſeal, 

Mr. Cotton. To that pu I remember ſomebody 
_ ſpeaking of the difference of the witneſs of the ſpirit — 
ſeal of the ſpirit, ſome io put a diſtinction called it 
the broad ſeal and the little ſeal. Our brother Wheel- 
wright anſwered if you will have it ſo be it ſo. 
Mrs. H. Mr. Ward ſaid that. . 

Some three or four of the miniſters, Mr. Whed- 
* faid it. 

Mr. Cotton. No, it was not brother Wheelwright's 


ſpeech but one of your own e, and as I re- 
member it was Mr. ard. | 


Mr. Peters - - - 

Mr. Cotton. Under favour" 1 do not remember that. 
Mr. Peters, Therefore her anſwer clears it in For 
judgment but not in your experience. 


Mrs. H. My name is precious and you de affirm 
thing which I thy deny. 


P. Gov. You ſhould have brought the book wich you. 
Mr. Nowell. The witneſſes do not fy that which 


you require, 2 
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Gov. I do not ſee that we need their teſtimony any 
ſuncher. Mr. Cotton hath expreſſed what he remem- 
bred, and what took impreſſion upon him, and ſo 1 think _ 
the other elders alſo did remember that which took im- 
preſſion upon them. 

Mr. Wag. I then faid to Mrs. Hutchinſon when it | 
was come to this iſſue, why did you let us go thug long | 
and never tell us of it? g 

Gov. I ſhould wonder why the elders ſhould move , 

4 


the elders of our congregation- to have dealt with her if 
they ſaw not ſome caule, 
Mr, Cotton. Brother Weld and brother Shepard, 1 
did not then clear myſelf unto you that I underſtood her 1 
ſpeech in expreſſing herſelf to you that you did 1 | 1 
forth ſome matter in your preaching that was not 
nent to the ſeal of CO ſpirit 7 wo lines defaced. 
Dep. Gov. T rm that Mrs. Hutchinſon did ſay y 
they Later an "rr progugs — | 4 
Mr. Cotton. I do not remember it. | 
Mrs. H. If you pleaſe to give me leave I ſhall. gitc [. 
you the ground of what I know to be true. | 
much troubled to ſee the falſeneſs of the coaſtention; C 
the church of England, I had like to have turned ſepa- 1 
| ratiſt; whereupon I kept a day of ſolemn humiliation ? 
heel- and pondering of the thing; 15 ſcripture was brought | 
| unto me—he that denies Jeſys Chriſt to be come in the | 
ght's fleſh is antichriſt-—This I conſidered of and in conſidering 


I re- found that the papiſts did not deny him to be come in the | 
the fleſh, nor we did not deny him—who then was 
antichriſt? Was the Turk antichriſt only? The Lord | 
that. knows that I could not open ſcripture; he muſt by his I 
your propherical office open it unto me. So after that being | 
— unſatisfied in the thing, the Lord was pleaſed to bring 
Irma this ſcripture out of the Hebrews. He that denies: tue 
teſtament denies the teſtator, and in this did open unto II | 
you. me and give me to ſee that thoſe / which did not teach 7 
vhich the new covenant had the ſpirit of antichriſt, and upon 


this he did diſcover the miniltry unto me and ever * 
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J bleſs the Lord, he hath let me ſee which was the clear 
- miniſtry and. which the wrong. Since that time. I con- 
feſs I have been more choice and he hath left me ta di- 
_ ftinguiſh between the voice of my beloved and the voice 
of Moſes, the voice of John Baptiſt and the voice of 
antichriſt, for all thoſe voices are ſpoken of in ſcripture, 
Now if you do condemn me for ſpeaking what in my 
conſcience I know to be truth I muſt commit myſelf un- 
to the Lord. EIS 4t 
Mr. Nowel. How do you know that that was the 
ſpirit? | ara 11 was 
Mrs. H. How did Abraham know that it was God 
that bid him offer his ſon, being a breach of the ſixth 
commandment ? - IRS OST ala 
Dep. Gov. By an immediate voice. WT 
Mrs. H. So to me by an immediate revelation. 
Dep. Gov. How! an immediate revelation.” © 
Mrs. H. By the voice of his own ſpirit to my ſoul. 
J will give you another ſcripture, Jer. 46. 27, 28—our 
of which the Lord ſhewed me' what he would.do for me 
and the reſt of his ſervants. But after he was pleaſed 
to reveal himſelf to me I did preſently like Abraham run 
to Hagar. And after that he did let me ſee the atheiſm 
of my own heart, for which I begged of the Lord that it 
might not remain in my heart, and being thus, he did 
ſhew me this (a twelvemonth after) which I told you of 
before. Ever ſince that time I have been confident of 
what he hath revealed unto me. a dür- — 
75 ; } another place out of Daniel chap. 7. e 
Obliteraiee, ; and fer us all, wherein he ſbeved me 
the ſitting of the judgment and the ſtanding of all high 
and low before the Lord and how thron*s and kingdoms 
were caſt down before him. When our teacher came to 
New-England it was a great trouble unto me, my bro- 
ther Wheelwright being put by alſo. I was then much 
troubled concerning the miniſtry under which I lived, 
and then that place in the goth of Iſaiah was brought 
to my mind. Though the Lord give thee | bread of 
| adverſity 
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«dvds and water of affliction yet ſhall not thy teachers 
be removed into corners any more, but thine eyes ſhall 
ſee thy teachers. The Lord giving me this promiſe 
and they being gone there was none then left that I 


' was able to hear, and I could not be at reſt but I muſt 


come hither. Yer that place of ' Iſaiah did much follow 
me, though the Lord give thee the bread of adverſity 
and water of affliction. This place lying I ſay upon me 
then this place in Daniel was brought unto me and did 


ſhew me that though I ſhould meet with affliction yet 


I am the ſame God that delivered Daniel out of the 
lion's den, I will allo deliver thee. —— Therefore I de- 
fire you to look to it, for you ſee this ſcripture fulfilled 
this day and therefore I deſire you that as you tender the 
Lord and the church and commonwealth to conſider and 
look what you do. You have power over my body but 
the Lord Jeſus hath power over my body and ſoul, and 
aſſure yourſelves thus much, you do as much as in you 
lies to put the Lord Jeſus Chriſt: from you, and if you 
go on in this courſe you begin you will bring a curſe 
upon you and your poſterity, and the mouth of the 
Lord hath ſpoken it. 

Dep. Gov. Whats the ſceipture ſhe brings? 

Mr. Stoughton. Behold [turn away from you. 

Mrs. H. But now having ſeen him which is inviſible 
I fear not what man can do unto me. 

Gov.. Daniel was delivered by miracle do you think 
to be deliver'd fo too? -—- | 

Mrs. H. I do here ſpeak it before the court. Hook 
that the Lord ſhould deliver me by his providence. 

Mr. Harlakenden. I may read ſcripture and the moſt 
glorious hypocrite may read them and yet go. down to hell. 

Mrs. H. It may be ſo. 

Mr. Bartholomew.“ - would Tobey, one wal to 
Mrs. Hutchinſon among many others. She knowing 
that I did know her opinions, being ſhe was at my houſe 
at London, ſhe was afraid I conceive or loth to impart 
herſelf unto me, but when ſhe came within "Bo = 


: A deputy 1 bree for Salem. 
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Boſton and looking upon the meanneſs. of the place, f 
conceive, ſhe uttered theſe. words, if ſhe had not a ſure 
word that England ſhould be. deſtroyed her heart would 
ſhake: Now it ſeemed to me at that time very ſtrange 
that ſhe ſhould ſay fo. 
Mrs. H. I do not remember that I looked upon the 
meanneſs of the place nor did it diſcourage me, becauſe 
Ikone the bounds of my habitation were determined, &c. 

Mr. Bartholomew. I ſpeak. as a member of the court, 
I fear that her revelations will deceive. 

Gov. Have you heard. of any of her revelations ? 
Mr. Barthol. For my own part I am forry to ſee her 
now here and J have nothing againit her but what I ſaid 
was to diſcover what manner of ſpirit Mrs. Hutchinſon 
is — z only L remember as we were once going through 
Paul's: church yard ſhe then was very inquiſitive after re- 
velations and ale that ſhe had never had any great thing 
done about her but it was revealed to her beforehand: 
(Mrs. H.) I ſay the ſame thing again. 

Mr. Bartholomew. And alſo that ſhe ſaid that ſhe was 
come to. New-England but for Mr. Cotton's fake. As 
for Mr. Hooker (as I remember) ſhe faid ſhe liked not 
his ſpirits only the ſpake of a ſermon of his in the low 
countries wherein he ſaid thus—it was revealed to me 
yeſterday that England ſhould be deſtroyed, . She took 
notice of that paſſage and it was very — with her. 

Mr. Cotton. One thing let me intreat you to remember, 
Mr. Bartholomew, that you never ſpake any thing tome. 
Mr. Barth. No Sir, I never ſpake of it to 2 yu 1 
therefore I deſire to clear Mr. Cotton. 

Gov. There needs no more of that. 

Mr. Barth. Only 1 remember her eldeſt daughter faid 
in the ſhip that ſhe had a revelation. that a young man in 
the ſhip: aud be laved, but he mult walk i in che ways 
of her mother. 

Mr. Sims. I could ſay ſomething: to that pu poſe, for 
the ſaid then what would you ſay if we Would be at 
New-England within theſe three wenks, and I reproved 

her 3 * it. 
- Mr. Eliot, 
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Mr. Elliot. That ſpeech of Mr. Hookers which they 
alledge is againſt his mind and judgment. - * 
Mr. Sims. I would intreat Mrs. Hutchinſon — 
member, that the humble he will teach I have ſp 
before of it and therefore F will leave the place with 
her and do defire her to conſider of many exprefſions 
that ſhe hath ſpoken to her huſband, bur I will ork 
large myſelf, 
ndicot. 1 would have a word or: en with hive 
of hit which hath thus far been revealed to the court. 
F have heard of many revelations of Mr. Hutchinfon's, 


but they were reports, but Mrs. Hutchinſon I ſee doth 


maintain ſome by this diſcourſe, and I think it is a fpecial 


providence of God to hear what ſhe hath-ſaid. Now there 
is a reyelation you ſee which ſhe doth expect as a miracle. 


She ſaith ſhe now ſuffers and let us do what we will the 
ſhall be delivered by a miracle. I hope the court takes 
notice of the vanity of it and heat of py; tn ſpirit. Now 
becauſe ker reverend teacher is here I ſhould deſire that 


he would 22 to ſpeak freely whether he doth conde- 
ch ſpeeches or revelations as have been here 


ſcend to 
ſpoken of, and he will give a great deal of content. 


Mr. Cotton. May it pleaſe you Sir. There are two 


ſorts of revelations, there are {defaced} © 


or againſt the word beſides feripture - both which 
| [defared} taſtical and tending to danger more 
ways than  one——there is another ſort which the 


apoſtle prays the believing Epheſians may be made par- 


takers of, and thoſe are ſuch as are breathed by the 


ſpirit of God and are never diſpenſed but in a word of 
God and according to a word of God, and though the 


word revelation be rare in common ſpeech and we make 


it uncouth in our ordinary expreſſions, yet notwithitand- 


ing, being underſtoed in the ſcripture ſenſe I think they 
are not only lawful but ſuch as chriſtians may receive 
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doth expreſs it in the miniſtry of the word and doth ac. 
company it by his ſpirit, or elſe it is in the reading of the 
word in ſome chapter or verſe and whenever it comes i 
comes flying upon the wings of the ſpirit. 
Mr. Endicot. You give me ſatisfaction in the ching 
and therefore I deſire you to give your judgment'of Mrs, 
Hutchinſon ; what ſhe hath ſaid you hear and all the cir- 
curnſtances thereof. 
Mr: Cotton. I would demand whether by miracle 
ſhe doth mean a work above nature or by ſome wonder- 
ful providence for that is called a miracle often in the 
pſalms. 
Mrs. H. I deſire to ſpeak to our rtencher._ You know 
Sir what he doth declare though he doth not know himſelf 
[ ſomething wanting. 
| now v either of theſe ways or at this preſent time it ſhall 
be done, yet I would not have the court ſo to underſtand 
me that he will deliver me now even at this. preſent time. 
Dep. Gov. I defire Mr. Cotton to tell us whether 
you do approve of Mrs. Hutchinſon's revelations as ſhe 
hath laid them down. 
Mr: Cotton. I know not whether I do underſtand her, 
but this I ſay, if ſhe doth expect a deliverance i in a wy 
of providence—then I cannot deny it. 
Dep. Gov. No Sir we did not ſpeak. c of that. 
Mr. Cotton. If it be by way of miracle then | would 
ſuſpect it. 
Dep. Gov. Do you believe that ler e are true? 
Mr. Cotton. That the may have ſome ſpecial provi- 
dence of God to help her is a . that 1 cannot bear 
witneſs againſt, 
Dep. Gov. Good Sir I do aſk whether this revelation 
be of God or no? 
Mr. Cotton. I ſhould A to "Ties whether the 
ſentence of the court will bring her to any calamity, and 
then I would know of her whether ſhe expects to be de- 
livered __ that calamity by a miracle or a n 


of God. 
| Mrs. H. 
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providence of God I ſay I expect to 


W 


be delivered from ſome calamity that ſhall come. to me. 


Gover. The caſe is altered and will not ſtand with 


us now, but I ſee a marvellous providence of God to 


bring things to this paſs that they are. We have been 
— about the trial of this thing and now the 
mercy of God by a providence hath anſwered our deſires 
and made her to lay open her ſelf and the ground of all 
theſe diſturbances to be by revelations, for we receive 


1 ſuch iſtry of the ; made out of the 
wor 


and ſo ane 820 afier another, bu all this while 
G 


there is no uſe of the miniſtry of the word nor of any 
clear call of by his word, but the ground work of 
her revelations is the immediate revelation 'of the ſpirit 
and not by the miniſtry of the word, and that is the 


means by which ſhe hath very much abuſed the country 


that they ſhall look for revelations and are not bound 
to the miniſtry of the word, but God will teach them by 
immediate revelations and this hath been the ground of - 
all theſe tumults and troubles, and I would that thoſe 
were all cut off from us that trouble us, for this is the 
thing that hath been the root of all the miſchief. 
cos We all conſent with you. 
Gov. Ey it is the moſt _ enthuſiaſm in the 
world, for nothing but a word comes to her mind and 
then an application is made which is nothing to the 
rpoſe, and this is her revelations when it is im- 


. Þv 
poſſible but that the word and ſpirit ſhould ſpeak the 


lame thing. 

Mr, Endicot. I ſpeak i in reference to Mr, Cotton, I 
am tender of you Sir and there hes much upon you in 
this particular, for the anſwer of Mr. Cotton doth not 
free him from that way which his laſt anſwer did bring 
upon him, therefore I beſeech you that you'd be pleaſed 
to ſpeak a word to that which Mrs. Hutchinſon. hath 
ſpoken of her revelations as you have heard the manner 


of it. Whether do you witneſs for her or againſt her. 


Voc” LI Mr. Cotton. 
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Nr. Cotton. This is Ut fd Sir and my anſwer is 
plain that if ſhe doth look for deliverance from the hand 
of God by his providence, * and che revelation be in a 
word or according to à word, that I cannot deny. 

Mr. Endicot. You give me ſatisfaction. 

Dep. Gov. No, no, he gives me none at all. 

Mr. Cotton. But if it be in a way of miracle or a re- 
velation without the word that I do not afſent to, but 
took at it as a deluſion, and 1 think fo doth ſhe too as 
J underſtand her. 

Dep. Gov. Sir, you weary me and do not fatisfy me. 

Mr. Cotton. I pray Sir give me leave to, expreſs my 
ſelf,” In that ſent that ſhe ſhe fpeaks 1 dare not dear 
witneſs againſt it. 

Mr. Nowelt. I think it is a deviliſh detufſion. 
Gover. Of all the revelations that ever I read of 
I never read the like ground laid as is for this. The 


Enthuſiaſts and Anabaptiſts had never the like. 


Mr. Cotton. You know Sir, 'that their revelations 
broach new matters of faith and doQrine, 

'Gover. So do theſe and what may they breed more 
if they be let alone. 1 do acknowledge that there are 
fach r as do concur with the word but there 
hath not been any of this nature. 


Dep. Gov. I never faw ſuch revelations as theſe | 


among the A nabaprifts, therefore am ſorry that Mr, 
Cotton ſhould ſtand to juſtify her. 

Mr. Peters. I can fay the fame and this uns to en- 
thuſiaſm, and I chink that is very diſputable which our 
brother Cotton hath ſpoken [wanting] 


an unmediate promiſe that he will 


deliver them [wanting] ma day of trouble. 
Gover. It overthrows all. | 
Dep. Gov. Theſe diſturhances that Have come among 
the Gecinaing have been alt grounded upon revelations, 
and ſo they that have vented them have ftirred up their 
hearers to take up arms againſt their prince and to cut 


the throats of one another, and te have W the | 


i 


Deere 41 ' * 


fruits of them, and whether the devil may inſpite the 
fame into their hearts here I know not, for lam full 
rſuaded that Mrs, Hutchinſon is deluded by the devil 
| -caule the ſpirit of God ſpeaks truth in all his ſervants, 
Gov. . I am perſuaded that the revelation ſhe brings 
forth is dello... tt wt +. 1 N 
All the court but ſome two or three miniſters cry out 
we all believe it we all believe it. 
Mr. Endicot. I ſuppoſe all the world may ſee where 
the foundation of all thefe troubles among us lies. 
Mr. Eliot. I ſay there is an expectation of things pro- 
miſed, but to have a partieular revelation of things that 
ſhall fall out, there is no ſuch thing in the ſcripture. 
Gov. We will not limit the word of Gd. 
Mr. Collicut.* It is a great burden to us that we differ 
from Mr. Cotton and that he ſhould juſtify theſe reve- 
lations, I would intreat him to anſwer concerning that 
about the deſtruction of England. |  _ + 
Gov. - M. Cotton is not called to anſwer to any thing 
but we are to deal with the party here ſtanding before us, 
Mr. Bartholomew. My wife hath ſaid that Mr. 
Wheelwright was not acquainted with this way, until that 
ſhe imparted” N und Mn. SUE oi as 
Mr. Brown. Inaſmuch as I ara called to ſpeak, I would 
therefore ſpeak the mind of our brethren. Though we 
had ſufficient ground for the cenſure before, yet now ſhe 
having vented herſelf and I find ſuch flat contradictic 
to the ſcripture in what ſhe ſaith, as to that in the fart 
to the Hebrews—God at ſundry - times ſpake to guy 
fathers For my part I underſtand that pear and 
other ſcriptures, of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and apoſtle 
writing to Timothy faith that the ſcripture is able to make 
one perfect therefore I ſay the mind of the brethren 
Il think ſhe deſerves no leſs. a cenſure than bath been 
already paſt but rather ſomething more, for this is the 
foundation of all miſchief and of Ki thoſe baſtardly things 
T which 
* A deputy, I know not for what town, but I take him to be ad 
inhabitant of Boſton and a principal merchant. 
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which haye been overthrowing by that great meeting 
They have all come out from this curſed fountain. 

Gov. Seeing the court hath thus declared itſelf and 
hearing what hath been laid to the charge of Mrs. Hut- 
chinſon and eſpecially what ſhe by the providence of 
God hath declared freel without being aſked, if there. 
fore it be the mind of he court, looking at her as the 
principal cauſe of all our trouble, that they would now 
conſider what is to be done to her. > 

Mr. Coddington. I do think that you are going to 
cenſure cherefore I de ſire to ſpeak a "a. | $1 8 
Gov. I pray you ſpeak. 

Mr. Coddington, There is one thing objected n 
the meetings. "What if ſhe deſigned to edify her own 
family in her qwn meetings may none elſe be preſent? 

Gov. If you have nothing elſe to ſay but that, it is 


pity Mr. Coddington that you ſhould Interrupt us in 


proceeding to cenſure. _ 
Mr. Coddington. I would ſay more Sir, another thi 

2 lay to her Charge is her ſpeech to the elders. Now 

do not ſee any clear witneſs againſt her, and you know 
it is a rule of the court that no man may be a judge and 
an accuſer too, I do not ſpeak to diſparage our elders 
and their callings, but I do not ſee any thing that they 
accuſe her of witneſſed againſt her, and therefore I do 


not ſee how ſhe ſhould be cenſured for that. And for 


the other thing which hath fallen from her occaſionally 
by the ſpirit of God, you know the ſpirit of God wit- 
neſſes with our ſpirits, and there is no truth in ſcri =_ 
but God bears witneſs to it by his ſpirit, there 


would entreat you to conſider whether "hoſe things you 


have alledged againſt her deſerve ſuch cenſure as you are 


| About, to pals, be it to baniſhment or impriſonment. And 


'7gai1 hcre is nothing proved about the elders, only that 
the ſa d they did not teach a covenant of grace fo clearly 
as Mr. Cotton did, and that they were in the ſtate of the 
apoſtles before the aſcenſion. Why I hope this may not 
be offenſive nor any wrong to OAT n 


Gov. 


ww ths neee 
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proceed upon. 


of God's word. 
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Gov. Paſs by all that hath been ſaid forme 10 and 
her own ſpeeches have been ground enough for us to 


Mr. Coddington. 1 beſcech you do hot ſpeak ſo to 


force things along, for I do not for my own part ſee any 


equity in the court in all your proceedings. Here is no 
law of God that ſhe hath broken nor any law of the 
country that ſhe hath broke, and therefore deſerves no 
cerfure, and if ſhe ſay that the elders preach as the 
apoſtles did; why they preached a covenant of grace 
and what wrong is that to them, for it is without queſtion 
that the apoſtles did preach a covenant of grace, though 
not with that power till they received the manifeſtation 
of the ſpirit, therefore I pray conſider hat you do, for 
here is no Jaw of God or man broken. | 
Mr. Harlakenden. Things thus ſpoken will tick. - I 
would therefore that the aſſembly take notice thar here 
is none that condemns the meeting of chriſtrian women; 
but in ſuch a Way and for ſuch an end that it it is to be 
deteſted. And then tho' the matter of the elders be 
taken away yet there is enow beſides to condemn her, but 
I ſhall ſpeak no further.  - " 
Dep. Gov. We ſhall be all ſick with faſting: 5 
Mr. Colburn. I diſſent from cenſure of baniſhment. 
Mr. Stoughton. The cenſure which the court is about 
to paſs in my conſcience is as much as ſhe deſerves, but 
becauſe ſhe deſires witneſs and there is none in way of 
witneſs therefore I ſhall.defire that no offence be taken if 


I do not formally condemn her becauſe ſhe hath not been 


formally convicted as others are by witneſſes upon oath. 

Mr. Coddington: That is a ſeruple to me alſo, becauſe 
Solomon faith, every man is partial in his on cauſe, and 
here is none that accuſes her but the elders, - and ſhe 
ipake nothing to them but in private, and I do not know 
what rule they had to make the thing publick, ſecret 
things ought to be in ſecret and publik things 
in publick, therefore I think they haye broken the rules 


4 


: 
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. Gov, What was ſpoken 1 in the preſence of OT is 
not to be made ſecret. 
Mr. Coddington. . that vis {poken but to a fow 
and in private. | 
Gov. In regard Mr. Stoughton, i is "met. fatisfied to the 
end all ſcruples may be removed. we ſhall defire the elders 
| w take their oaths. | 
Here now was a great W hiſpering among the mini- 
ſters, ſome drew back others were animated on. 
- - Mr, Eliot. K. the court calls us out to ſwear ve will 
year. 75 
Gov. Any two of you will — 721 
MIX. Stoughton. 1 here are two things that 1 would 
look to diſcharge my conſcience of. iſt to hear what they 
teſtify upon oath and 2dly.to 
Vo. It is required = you Mr. Weld and Mr. Ehot. 
8 - 20y 1 We ſhall be willing.” 1 abt 
Gov. We'll give them . ng oaths. _ You thall ſwear 
the truth nothing but 
| Wi hana ai, 1 = truth, as far as you know. 
So help you, God. What ypu 
do remember of her ſpeak, pray ſpeak. 
Mr. Eliot. I do remember and I have it written, that 
which ſhe ſpake firſt was, the fear of man is a ſnares why 
| ſhould, ſhe _ afraid but would ſpeak freely, The 
queſtion being aſked whether there was a difference 
between Mr. Cotton and us, ſhe ſaid there was a broad 
difference. I would not ſtick upon words the thing 
ſhe ſaid and that Mr. Cotton did preach a covenant of 
grace and we of works and ſhe gave IE reaſon to put 
a work in point of evidence is a revealing upon a work. 
We did labour then to convince her that our doctrine 
was the ſame with Mr. Cotton's: She ſaid no, for ve 
we were not ſealed] This is all I ſhall ay. 
' Gov. What ſay you Mr. Weld? ? 
Mr. Weid, I will ſpeak to the things themſelyes— 
theſe two things I am fully clear in- ---the did make, 
2 35, "Be, + difference 


* 
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difference in three things, the firſt I was not ſo clear in, 
but that ſhe ſaid; this I am fully fore of, that we were 
not able miniſters of the new teſtament and that we were 
not clear in our experience becauſe we were not ſealed: _ 

Mr. Eliot. I do further remember this alſo, that ſhe 
ſaid we were not able miniſters of the goſpel becauſe we 
were but like the apoſtles before the aicenfion,  - - 

Mr. Coddington. This was J hope no diſparagement 
to vou. by 1 1 g 

Gov, Well, we ſee in the court that ſhe doth con- 
tinually ſay and unſay things. 3 

Mr. Peters. I was much grieved that ſhe ſhould fay 
that our miniſtry was legal.. Upon which we had a 
meeting as you know and this was the ſame The told us 
that there was a broad difference between Mr. Cotton 
and us. Now if Mr. Cotton do hold forth things. mote 
clearly than ye, it was our grief we did not hold it fo 
clearly as he did, and · upon thoſe grounds chat you 
have heard. A 

Mr. Coddington. What wrong was that to ſay that 
you were not able miniſters of the new teſtament or that 
you were like the apoſtles— methinks the compa- 
riſon is very | F | 

Gov. Well, you remember that ſhe ſaid but now that 
ſhe ſhould be delivered from this calamity, 

Mr, Cotton. I remember ſhe faid ſhe ſhould be deli- 
ve red by God's providence, whether fiow or at another 
time ſhe knew not. 
never have took her part. PERL. 

Mr. Stoughton. I ſay now this teſtimony doth con- 
vince me in the thing, and I am fully ſatisfied the words 
were pernicious, and the frame of her ſpirit doth hold 
forth the ſame, | x 

Gov. The court hath already declared themſelves 
ſatisſied concerning the things you hear, and concerning 
the troubleſomneſs of her ſpirit and the danger of her 
courſe amongſt us, which. is not to be ſuffered. There- 
1 = Ll 4 | fore - 
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fore if it be the mind of the court that Mrs. Hutchinſon 
for theſe things that appear before us is unfit for our 
ſociety, and if it be the mind of the court that ſhe ſhall 
be baniſhed out of our liberties and impriſoned till ſhe be 
ſent away, let them hold up their hands. 
All but three. anc 
Thoſe that are contrary minded hold up yours, 
Mr. Coddington and Mr. Colborn, only. 

_ Mr. Jenniſon.“ I cannot hold up my hand one way or 

the other, and I ſhall give my reaſon if the court re- 
quire it. . | 
Gov. Mrs. Hutchinſon, the ſentence of the court you 
hear is that you are baniſhed from out of our juriſdiction 
as being a woman not fit for our ſociety, and are to be 
impriſoned till the court ſhall ſend you away. 
Mrs, H. I deſire to know wherefore I am baniſhed ? 
| Gov. Say no more, the court knows wherefore and 


A deputy I ſuppoſe of Ipſwich. 
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* ſlight Mr. Winthrop, 62. Sixty af chem diarmed, 74. 
1 12 to try cauſes, 175. Great tumult there, ii. 1 
w of the ürſt harter, 8. Of the ſecoud, n. 10. 


e Rod . \. 4 4 hit of corporation by propagating * 
168. 

1 Zabdiel, promotes inoculation i n Beste 1b. 6 
Bradford, William, governor of Plimouth, his death, 
. Bradford, Major, account of indian fight, go. 


' Braditiver; Simon, 18. Agent to England, 219+ G 
Ot the moderate party, 331. Refuſes to act under Dugley, 351. 


Viodicates the titles to lands, 360. Governor or prefideat,. 383- 
| Reſigns twPhips, ii. 13. Death and character, 10. 


Brenton, Jahleel, comroverſy wii Hir Wm. Phops, ii 78. 
- Brereton, Sir William, of the * England N 18. 


1 


ſen 


N John, 9 of woods, ii. 223. 3. 1 


| Burnet, William, governor, 11 - Mis. W 33% nun y 


Charter 


I. M X ' a 


Bridges, Robert, an aſſiſtant, 149. 11 


Brown, John and Samuel, n and therefore feng back 
to England, 12. | 


Brooke, Lord, 42. 95 ea 1 n A. * N en id 
Bulkley, Peter,. agent; reh 
r lune find 1. tw w—_ jo 


lord Bellamont, ji; 11 3. | | 24 f 
Burgeſs, William, firſt 1 10. ts IE 


with the houſe, 333 to 366. 


— 


na. John, his character, ii. 230. * n 1225 
£941 3 7 , 

5 O. by dend a > 

CAMBRIDGE petition 10 ihe King, 367. 4 80 „ 


Canada expedition propo ſed, 256, e 100. webe. 
190 to 198. 398 to 401. 

Canonicus, Naraganſet ſachem, 138. 

Candy, a negro witch, ii. 33. ** <7 

Cape Ann, fiſhery there in een 

Cape Breton expedition, ii. 405 0 1 7 

Cape Fear, contribution for, = . 


— 5. - 


_ Carr, Sir Robert, commiſſioner, 230. | dale, 24. 2 85 


Carrier, Sarah, a witch child, ii. 44. 
— G „ commiſſioner, 230. 


„ *r 
v - 


b +45 1 SIE 3 
um Mrs. imp iſoned apd eſcapes, * 15. 8 E. 2 = 
Ca O fort taken , 397+ | 4 mY 1& | 
Caſtine, Baron, 364. ii. 93. TB th * e Ft 


Cattle, E 16 
Charles I. news of his | 
fails, id. Proclaimed in Boſton, 21 No man to drink 


beach- 219. Grants his pardon an e the charter, 32 


A pteſent rind bim, 757 . to e 2 To 
Ma ſſachuſets, 5 47. * 
Charleſtown church ſettled,” 22. 


72 — 7 


Procels againſt ir, 86 to * Saved by change of times in Eng- 


land, 88. Afiiſtants' vote to ſurrender it, 338. Judgment 


or decree againſt it, 340. Purchaſed, 11, dll 
Charter ſecond, pL, ou i i ae k 
Charlevoix, erroneous; ii. 73s 82, 88, 261, 309. . 5 e. 5 
Sbauscy, Charles, preſident, 174. Death, 0 
Cheever, Ezekiel, his death, i. 175. CEE en 
Child, Doctor, concerned in a faction, 145 .. 

Chriſtianity N to Indians, 161 . . 


# 


A 210. Medes to Ann * 


paſſes the ſeals, 9. 3 & New-England,” 45- | 


* 


C 7 
2 2 © 
* 
, * 
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Church, Benjamin, fortunate, 305. His actions in entern parte, 

ii. 69. Expedition to Cn 85 Superſeded and of: 
" fended, PE, 144. His cath, 223. 

Church of nglan firſt ſer up, 355. 

Church government, ſum of it, 419. 

Chubb, Caps, ſurrenders Pemaquid, ii. 93. Etuelty, 9 Killed; 106, 

Civil fabj on, notions upon it, 35 1. 

Clark, 1 homas, proprietor of * 346. 

Clark, Nathaniel, a time ferver, 3 60. ound and ſecured, $83. 

Clark, John, ſpeaker, It. 249. 

Claims received by the firſt planters with pious gratitde, 23. 

Coin of New-England in 1652, 177, 1 

Coddington, William, 18, 61. 

Collectors of cuſtoms firſt eſtabliſhed, ii. 80. 

College, Harvard, 110, 171, 175. 

Colonies form their own legiſlature, 

Colonies, ſtate of in Cromwell's tirae, 194. 

Commerce free, propoſed from Canada, 166. 

Commerce, flouriſhing ſtate of, 189. | 

Commiſſioners from King Charles, 230 to 256. Commiliion, 535. 


Commiſſioners of united colon ies, 133,1 8, 153, 16 1 90, 185. 
Comet. remarkable, 226, 348. 38, 153, 165, 169, 186,185 


Connecticut their firſt combination, 99. Controveiſy about duties, 
153 to 156. Forces ſucceſsful, 305, 306. Surrender their 


charter, 339. Revolution there, 38 Re· aſſu their 
8 Line ſettled, fl. 203. * N 


Convers, Captain, ii. 67, 7 
Cooke, George, a Maſſachuſets captain, afierwards a colonel i in 
Cooks, Eli, alous . for liberty, Aſſiſt A 
1 ealous 1 1. ant, 341. t. 
8 wg charter or 2 Negative, 70 
"It 2 ” 


Cooke, Ka, begins the controverly with governor Shate, il. 221. 
| Choſen ſpeaker and negatived, 233. Agent, 302.  Proceed- 
ings in England, 319 to 321. Returns, * N 

oN Roger, at Cape Ann, 7. Salem, 

Coram, 'Thomas, projector, il. 22 2 

Corn, Indian, 10s. ſterling che buſhel, 24. Nes Aitattefal diet 

to Europeans. 26. 

_ Cornbury, Lord, perſecutes diſſenters; i 123. 

Corporation for propagating goſpel, oY 164. Trquird] into by 

A.Sancroft, 363. 

Cory, Giles, preſſed to death, ii. 59. 

Council for 3 the people 291. 

Covenant, Scotch, propo 146. 

Counties buſt made, x anita 
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| Davenport, 


Dixwell, Colonel, one of King 


| N80 R 1. 68 
council under Dudley. 350. Andros, 254. 5 
Council of Plimouth 3 2 Make a grant to Wakes, 8. 

To Robert Gorges, 6. Divide New. Eng land fa 1 in 12 provinces, $0. 
Council of Maſſachuſets province, their be charter, ii. $,9. 
Nominate civil officers, 12. The firſt councellore, 14. The 
firſt election, 70. Arn goverament, 125, 210. 
Court of affiſtants at C leſtown, 25. General, 25. 
Courſe of judicizt proce „449. | 
Cranfield, governor of New-Mampſhire, 337. 


ton, John, arrives, 34. En in beet „ 00 20 75. 
"> to the aſſembly . Death, 5 * ** 75 | 


Cows, milch, C. 25 per head, 27. | 

Cradock, Matthew, firſt governor, 9. Account of him, 18. 
Intended to ſettle at Medford, 22. | 

Cromwell, Oliver, deſigned for New-England, 42. Writes to 
' Maſſachuſers to join againſt the Dutch, 182. To remove to 
| Ireland, 190. Urges their. removal to Jamaica, 191. His 
converſation with Wheelwright, 193. Sees the 3 Importance of 
tze colomies, 198. 

Cromwell, Ric ee when ordered, 209. 

Crown law taken from ſes, 439 

Culpeper, ek at Boſton, 322 
y S 

DEANE, Francis, aceuſed of witchcraft, and eſcapes, ii ii. 38. 

D' Anville, Duke of, {ls eppeyition, ll, 424- a 

D Th * afſiftant, ' 1 39. Deputy governor, 323. 

Prefideat jn, A ealous, 1. la t. 380. 

Treats with the In ians, 4 Aſp 

Davenport, John, comes K 82. Invited to Wellmiaſter af- 
ſembly, 11 Seng Whaley and Goffe, 215. Death, 36. 

Gan killed at the caſtle, 283. 

D a French governor af Penobſcpt, bickerings with him, 
128 to 134. 
e Wee, action aj Kennebeck, 346. Councellor, i ü. 14. 

eeds regiſtered, * 
Deerkeld defiroyed i the French, ii, 137. 
Deaf, George, great ſucceſs, 305. 
Deputies and affitants contention, 35, 143; 


les's ke 570 A 
name of J. Davids, 217. * my 


Dod, John, charges New-Englapd puritans with ſeperation, $1. 

Douglas, erroneous, 208, 314, 355, C4 47+ ii. 25, 50, 89. 

Downing, Sir George, akecdotes, 111 

Dudley, Thomas, 12. Account of him, 14. Pepoty governor, 

17. No friend to toleration, 75. Governor, 35s 144. Death 
and character, 183. Dudley, 


a +.% 
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Dudley, 8 28 Aae, 287 

Naraganſet 7 r 33 

aud on ine; oe hy 

393. Chief _ Juſtice" Ur e Ger Sollicits for the go- 

vernment, ii. 85; Membet of parliament, 86. Governor, 124. 

Negatives five e, 136. - Severely cenfured, 146, 747, 
152, 157, 162. In danger io a florm, 148. Gains friends, 
188. Superſeded by the counwi!, 210. ee Col. En en: 
Character, 213. 

Dudley, Paul, oftends the houſe, 

Dummer, Richard, firft rid & " Afitant, 43+ Left o o. in; 

Dummer, Shubael, killed at York, 405+ 

Dummer, eremiah, Agent, ii. 187. Raves a bubble in 1720, 
244- Slighted by the houſ, 255. 

Dummer, William, lieut. governor, ti. 291. | Reprimandes, 322. 
Retires and bis character, 368. 

Dunſtan, Hannah, an heroine, i ii. 106. 

Dunſtar, Henry, college preſident, 174. | r 

Dutch bribe Engliſh pilot to go to Cape- Cod. 5. Settle bound 
with New. Haven, 157. Suſpected of plot againft the Engliſh, 
175 to 195. Surrender Manhados, 231. 


Bi account © 
t. 340. Sei 


N 5 E. > ge 
EARTHQUAKE, memorable, go. ii. . Ne SO ETD 
Eaton, Nath. firſt maſter of Harvard colfe go. Diſplaced yr. 


Eaton, Theophilus, account of him, 17. omes 5» N. England, 82. 


Elders conſulted by general court, 1$r.. 223, 253. 311. 8 
Jealous of power of the magiſtrate. 270" to 274. : Borte, 


in ſackcloth, 274. 9 in all matters of — 127 | 
Election contentious, G1 
Eliot, John, Indiar . 162 to 109. Recams his opinions 
agaicſt _— 22. 
Eliot, John, ant action, 299. 
Elizabeth iſla called by Goſnold, 1 N 
Embarkation, ird, for Maffachuſets- Buy, 9. Second, 10. Third 
and principal with the charter, 19. 


„ - 


* Endicot, John, CI 8. Goes to Mees or Salem, fub- 
$ 


FR 9. character, 17. * the croſs out of the 

ing's colours and cenſured, 38. Sent againſt the Pequots 

- without ſucceſs and reflected on, 85 Governor, 1 34+ 151, 1725 
188. His death, 235. 

Errors condemned in the fynod, 75. 

Eſſex county ia 1643. 177. 

Excommunication eſtabliſhed, 423. 


Expediton, 


391. Sent to England, 


a>. 


San K 
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exgind Bon, 12.5. 454. Agin 


90. 398. Againſt Louiſborgh, ii. 405. 
— of brd — 8 0. "192,000 — 93 
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Faction "RF ©" 145 to 149. 

Faſt turned to thankigivi IA 142. 3 AS. 

Fenwick, George, agent for Lord Sa Say, Brooke, c. 100. Leaves 
a legacy to 5 101. a 

Fire of London, colle 
Boſton in 1676 and 1679, 34. In 1711, ii. 200, 

Flint, Thomas, aſſiſtant, 110. | 

Foſter, John, an active revolutioner, 377. His death, i. _ 

Foxcroft, juſtice, og K Wiaſlow, 373- - 

Prarey, deacon, fined, 356. 

Freemen, none admitted, except church members, 26. 

French drove from Acadie, 28. Drive the Engliſh from Penoblcar, 
30. Immediately after peace, take meaſures for war, ii. 1 10. 

French proteſtants aſk leave to ſettle, 224. 

Frontenac, governor of Canada, appointed to command forces 
*in New * ii, 18135 


G. 


Gardner, Sir Chriſtopher, knight of the Sepulchre, a great enemy 
to the colony, 25, \ 
General court firſt conſiſting of hooſe repreſentatives &c. 35; © 
Oſfended with Boſton and meet at Cambridge, 60; Paſs an 
order of 'heutrality in the war between king & parliament, 136. 
e churches in choice of miniſters, 188. Their proceed- 
ings with commiſſioners from King Charles the ſecond, 7 to 
255, Amplify their Nr 260. 
General court interpoſe in the diſputes of Boſton church 270. 


Acknowledge their error 273. Meſſage upon diſſolution. of the 


government 342, Declaration of right, 529. 
George, captain of a king's ſhip ſeized 374. 
George the firſt proclaimed with unufual marks of joy, #. 209. 
Gibbons, Ow general of forces, 137. Aſſiſtant, 160. Anec- 
dote, 1 


from his wife, 
Gofte, Thomas, firſt ay governor, 9. 
Goodwin, John, his children bewitched, ii. 18. 
Gookins, Daniel, arrives, r36, © Zealous, 331 ' 


Goffe, colonel, one o king Charles judges, 213, co 219. Letter | 


Gorges, Robert, his grant from colony of Plimouth, 6. Sells it 


to Sir William Brierton, 6. | Gorges, 


ion in the colony for ſofferers, . Ia 
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Gorges, Sir nn ſpent £ 20,000 ſettling colonies, 3. 4 
moſt active member of the council of Plimouth, 5. Joins with 
Maſon in endeavours to hurt the Maſſachuſets, 48, 

Gorges, Thomas, mayor of Acamenticus alias York, 176 

Gorton, Samuel, founder of a ſeQ, 117. A brief hiſtory of him, 
to 124. His "defence, 549. 

Goſnold Bartholomew firft diſcovered New- England, 1. 

Governor expected from England 31, 48, 225. Old charter- 
governor prays in Hs upon a faſt day, 295+ 


H. 


HADLEY men headed by Goffe, the regicide, 219. - 
Hair, long, affociation againſt it, 1 51. Ranked among the tas 
of the land, 320 
Hale, Sir Matthew's; witch trials, a precedent for N. os 4x 
Hale, John, bis wife accuſed, &c. ii. 60. 
Hampden, John, intended for New-England, K 
Hampden, Mr. anecdote, 332. 1 | = 
Hamond, major. taken priſoner, ii. 89. , 
Hampton ſettled, 69. 
Hampſhire county eſtabliſhed, lz 2 . 
Harlakenden, Mr. arrives, 41. . 91. 
Harley, Mr. tradition oſ bim, ii. 122. 
Harvard college founded, 90, 91. 110, 171. Growth, 3 to 175. 
Harman, Capt. expedition, i 11. 3094 
Haſt-rig 7 Sir Archor, 258713 ſor New-England, 42. N 
Haverhill deſtroyed, ii. . "a | 
Havgh, Mr. afliſtant, is Slighted, 6r. rapes H 
Hawthorne, John, examines witches, ii. 30. | "© 1 
Hawthorne, William, r, 160. Sent ſor to anſwer in 1 
England, 253. mA 

Haynes John, arrives, 34.  Aſiſtant, © 35, Governor, 43. 

des to Connecticut, 54, 8 
Hereditary honours, plan for them, 490. Wet H. 
Higginſon, Francis, fiſt u. in iſter of Salem, 10. ; £34 Hi 
Higginſon, John, ordained, 325. Death, ii. 1 | 
Higgirſon, Nathanael, ii. 160. 1 ö 
High treaſon, firſt law againſt it, 323. | 
Hiacoomes, an Indian convert, 161. 
Hibbins, William, agent, 98. Aſſiſtant, 127. 


Hibbins, Ann, executed, 187. JA 
Hinkley, Thomas, governor of ha pry petitidns x. James, 368. 0 
Death, ii. 154. Jam 
Hoar, Leonard preſident, 174. | R 
Hobby, Sir Charles, ſolliciis for the government, ii. 1 5 3. | fam 

Death, 271. 7 8 5 ant 


Holyoke, 


. 
] 


2» 
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Holyoke} Edward, preſident, 1955. N 
. Hooke, councellor, his opinion upon the Maſachuſets * 410. 


Hooker, Thomas, arrives, 34. Coldneſs between Mr. Cotton 
and him, 43. Removes to Harttord, 45. W the 
aſſembly at Weſtminſter, 115. 


Hopkins, governor of Connecticut, 82. 
' Hudibras, the author, ridicules the pious New-Englanders for the 


deeds of a profligatecrew, 6. 


. Houſe of commons vote the ſurrender of plantation charters illegal, 


&c. 389. Bill paſſed to reſtore N. England charters, 300. 


Houſe of repreſentatives offended with governor Shute for nega» 


tiving their ſpeaker, ii. 242. Inſert themſelves in diſpute 
_ pine trees, 246, With-hold part of the governor s ſala- 


„243. Adjourn for ſix days, 257. Take the direction of 


: : war, 269. Remarks upon their conduct, 288, Order 
lieutenant governor's ſeal to be defaced, 298, 3 an ex- 
planatory charter, 321. 


Hb, William, ii. 147. - 


Hubbard, Nathaniel, ii. 147, 403. 

Hutchinſon, William, comes to New. England, 56. | 

Hutchinſon, Ann, comes from Alford to New-England, 55. 
Treated with great reſpect, but watched by Mr. Winthrop, id. 
The principal women attend her lectures, 56. She condemns 
the miniſters for being under the covenanrof works, id. Mr. 
Cotton countenances her opinions, 57. The colony in a flame 
by reaſon of them, id. Loſt her ſupport when Mr. Vane. remo- 


ved, 66. Called to trial, forſaken by Mr. Cotton, and her 


| ws Ot fate, 70 to 73. 

Hatc 
Indians, 291. Ambuſhed and Tiled, . 

Hutchinſon, Eliſha, a zealous. member, 331. Aſſiſtant, 3 4 
Joins with Mather in a remonſtrance, 367, Treats with 


dians, 404. Commander in chief of ese ii. 67. 168. 


Dies, 223. 
Hutchinſon, Eliakim, his death, ii, 223- 
Hutchinſon, William, his character, ii. 229. 


Hutchinſon, Tho. arreſts ues ii. 1 19. Death and character, 391. 


ME 


JACOBS, Margaret, accuſes herſelf and grandfather of wicch- 
craſt, and then recants, ii. 38. 

James the firſt grants all the continent from 34 to 45 degrees, 2, 
Refuſes to grant liberty of commerce, 4. 


| — the ſecond proclaimed at Boſton, 340. 


anſon, Sir 3 aſliſtant, 16. 


1 


inſon, Edward, baniſhed, 73. Sent to treat with Nipmug | 


Vo, II. Mm * Wberville, 1 


338 IN DE KX. 
Iberville takes the Newport, Capt. Paxton, f ii. 92. The fort at 
Pemaquid, ii. 93 


Idolatry, Indian, ſearnt from the French, 55 
Jermayne, Sir Thomas, ſpeaks in favor of the colony, 33. 


Inereaſe of the colony, remarks, 1. 201. : 


Indians, no idea of what the Engliſh intend. by ſubjeQs, 276. 
Their way of fighting * maſt ſucceed when they exceed greatly 
in numbers, 295. Hardly uſed, 296. Captives made ſlaves, 30. 
Their number in-Plimouth colony, 349. The ſeveral 
456. The mohawks or cannibals, 457. Cuſtoms, manners, Jan- 


1 


guage, &c. 461 to 479. The French made them idolaters, 472, 
Said to call the ſeven ſtars the bear, 478. Alarm the colonies, 
ti. 120. Deſtroy Deerfield, 137, Haverhill, 173. Treacherous, 
178. Attempts to goſpelize them, 161. Their towns, 167, 168, 
Indians, Pequods, threaten war, 27, 38. War with them, 76 to 81. 
Indians. Naraganſets, come to Boſton, 28. Treaty with them, 

Plot againſt the En gliſh, 112. At war with Mobegins, 136, 
1 Wompanoag 8, or Phili * Indians, war with them, &c. 
275 to 310. Their firſt ſubjection to King James, 273. 
Indians, eaſtern, aſſault Ipſwich Indians, 27. * war, 30. 
Hoſtiliũes, 346 to 348, 364, 395» 404. Treaty of peace, ii. 73, 
9 err 317, 318. Honticies, „ 1, 277, 302 to 30g, 
to " 
l Boſton, ii. 273. | 
yn French, threatened, ii, 101. 
2 his voyages to New. England. 267. 
John on, Iſaac, an aſſiſtant, 10. Reſolves to become a planter, 12, 
His family, eſtate, &c. 16. His lady daughter of Earl of Lin- 
__ coln, 20. His death greatly lamented, 20. 
2 Margaret, executed, 1 * 
pfœich men fined and — by Sir Edmund Andros, 365, - 
Ireland claim an exemption from — acts of Parliament, 322. 
Judges dependent, ii. 376. 
Joel proceedings, courſe of, 449 
K. 
KENEBECE river, firſt entered by Europeans, 2. Indian pole 
there, 346. 
Kieft, a Borch governor at Manhadoes, 158. 
Kidd, the famous bucanc er, ſeized at Boſton, ii. 119. 
Kilby, Chriſtopher, repreſentative, ii. 392. Agent, id. . 
Kirk, Colonel, Peppe governor of New- England, 342. -\ 
Knowles, Admiral, impreſs made by bim at Boſton, li, 430. 
3 


LACONIA, an ideal province, 104. The province of Main 1 


called, 267, 


Lancaſter burnt by the ——_ 302. Na Land 


L. 
Le 
Li 
Le 
Lo 
Lo 
Lo 
Lu 
ty 
Ly 


E 
ntations 
— fratned' 
63 to 66. 

Lawſon, Roger, tried for fopphying the een "ah . * 


mies, 
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Land bank, il. 206, 392 
Lake, Capt. Thomas, aled, 
La Tour, French governor, 127 to 134: 

Laud, archbiſhop, jealous of New-England; 86. Employ _ y 
give intelligence, id. Fir commiſſioner for 


346. 


* 


regulating 


oz. 
Hom the judicial of Moſes, 439. Provincial, i. 


. Goffe, 216. 


Legiſlature i in genefal formed by the colonies, 95- * 80 
Leigh, Lord, accompanies Mr: Vane to England, * 
Leverett, homes; ruling elder, 
Leverett; John; ſent to Narag 
from Oliver Cromwell, w_ 
His death, 32 


nor, 270. 
Leverett, John, college p 


elected, ii. 70. 


8. 


Lechford, Thomas, a fraQiobs attorney, 45 t; 
Ledea, Wulam, a quaker, hanged, 203. 
Leete, William, deputy governor of maden, favars : Whaley 


ent 175. 
den; puritans or ſeperatiſts there, 8 
Lieutenant governor cotifidered as a. councellor chough x not 


we " , 
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Long Iſland in ; Mow York, firſt peopled from Lyn! in Maſſuchaſets 8g. 
Lothrop, Capt. and company Gelonted, 294. * 

Lovewell, Capt. ii. 314. 
Louisburgh, expedition againſt it, ii. 105 to 423. 
Ludlow, Roger, deputy governor, 35. 


43. 
Lyford, à miniſter of New-Plimouth, 7. 


Lyman, 3 his W tt. 146. 
5 M.“ 


MAIN, provitice of, deferted by Gorges the inen WE peg- 
ple put themſelves under the Maſſachoſers, 
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county, ix. Purchaſed, 326. Made part of Maſſachuſets pro- 
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ts Maſlachuſers, 4 


New: York) ſurrenders to Col. Nichols, &c. 231. 
Maquas and the reſt of the 5 vatioos treaty, 348. * 
Marb'chead, rage of women there, 307. 2 
Martha's vineyard firſt fo called, 1. 
Maſon, Capt. John, t 26,000 l. 
© His ſeyetal alledged grants, 
My. obn, commands ConpeRticut forces * 
ſhare in Pequod 7 $3: 79 ; 
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Maſſaſoit, Irdian chief, chuſes King James for their ſoverei gu, ra - 
ther than his ally, 275. An enemy to chriſtianity, * | 

Maſts for roval navy, ii. 253. 44 

Mather, Richard, arrives, 41. His death, 259. | 

Mather, Increaſe, college prefident, 174. Sued by Randolph for 
defamation, 366. Goes ſecretly to England to ſollicit for 
colony, 366. A faithful agent, 389. Saves New-Plimoath” 
from being annexed to New-York, 406. Not ſatisfied with 
the new charter, 409. Has the ſole nomination of the firſt” 
2 and council, 41 3. Arrives at Boſton, 416. H death, 
U. 305. 

aber © Cotton, drew the manifeſts. the New-England: as 
volution, 381. Intercedes with his father for governor Stougths - 
ton, 414. The firſt mover in favor of inoculation, ii. 273.) © 

Matthews, a miniſter, fined for preaching without licence, 423. 

Maverick, Samuel, at Noddles Iſland, 21. Obnoxious for ſtitring 


up a faction, 145. Commiſſioner. from King Charles II. 230. 


"Delivers a letter from King Charles to the colony, 253. 
Mavoſhen, the Indian name for the eaſtern country, 1. 
Mayhew, Thomas, inſtructs the Indians, 161. 

tha's vineyard, Nantucket and Elizabeth . (TT FEE 
Medfield, burnt, 303. 

Miantinomo, Naraganſet chief, comes to Boſton, 28. Plots ind 


the Engliſh, 112, 113. Taken . 137+ Put to n 


138. 
Miduteſes county, 117. | 
Militia 1n the year 1665, 244+ 
Miniſtry, poorly ſupported, 274. - 
Mitchell, Jonathan, friend to Whaley and Goffe, 218. — . 
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the ſending over the wi EI upon King Charles's order, 


253. Alicenſer of the prefs, 259. Death, 260. 
Money granted by parliament brought over, ii. 177, 178. 
Mortality among Indians, 3 
Morton, an attorney at Mount Wollaſton, 8. Seized and ſent to 
England, id. Complains of. the colony, 31. Fined C. 100, 32. 


Mount Hope and the country round granted co N. Plimouth, 345. | 


Moblton, Col. behaves well at Nr anna. ii. 30g. 


NANTASKE T firſt began, 7. 
Naraganſet Indians, treaty, 59. 


Break their treaty, 297. -. Famous fight, 299. 
Naumkeak (Salem) ſettlement began there, 9 y 
Nelſon, John, a revolutioner, 376. His friendly imeicends? . 
Neu England diſcovered, 1. Firſt ſo called, 2. Firſt 8 
may 2. Divigon into 12 provinces, $07” en 


Purchaſe of Mar- | 
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Plotting, 112. At war with R 
the Mohegins, 136. Further quarrels, 155. 186. TYM #1 p 


' New- 
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Newfoundland taken by the French, ii. 100. 7 
New Hampſhire ſettled, 102 to 110. Three Lifting governments, 6 
108. Swallowed up by Maſſachuſets, 110. Of the ſame diſpo- 
ſition with Maſſachuſets, 268. Grateful return, 328, Contro- 
verſy about it, 312 to 318. Boundary line ſettled, ii. 382. 

New-Haven firſt planted, 82 to 86. Setile bounds. with the N 
157. Apply to Cromwell, 182. 

New. Plimouth colony begins, 5. Trade at Penobſcot, 28. Brief 
ſtate of affairs, 206 to 208. Boundary line ſettled, 208, 229. 
Conduct approved by King Charles che ſecond's commiſſioners, 
233. Deſirous of chaſtifing the Indians, 286. Further Rate of 
affairs there, 343 to 346. Revolution there, 383. Annexed to 
. New-York, 405. Recalled and annexed to Mallachuſets, 1 
A ſummary of their affairs, 11. 449 to 481. 

New. Somerſetſhire, the ſame with the province of Main, 5 

New- York, revolution there, 384. Neutrality with French, ji. 140. 

Nichols, K. Charles's commiſſioner, 230. Diſcreet behaviour, 250, 

Nicholſon, Francis, 384. ii. 176, 178, y_ 190. | 

Nocake, for Nuichicke, Indian food, 465. 

Norfolk county, 117. | 

Norridgewoek, ſucceſsful expedition there, ji. g '{ 

Norton, John, arrives, 41. Diſapproves Mrs. [iQ bin's 's execution, | 
188. In favor of addreſs to K. Charles the ſecond, 210, Agent 
to England, 219. His death and Quakers remark, 22 3 81 

Notaries public, firſt choſen, ii. 238. 7 


Nova- Scotia made part of the Maſſachuſets rovince, ii. . AFairs 5 


there, 127 to 134. ii. 90, 97. 180 to 386. 
Nowell, Increaſe, his character, 17. Settles at Charleſtown, 22. 
Nowell, Samuel, joins with Mather in e 367. | * 
Noyes, Oliver, his death, ii. 249. * 0; pe 
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OAKES, Thomas, agent, 393, Afſiſtant, id. 

Oakes, .Urian, prefident of the college, 174. 

Oldham, John, ſtirs v up a faction in New-Plimouth, 7. A grantee 
from the council of Plimouth, 7. 

Oe Mary, examination, ii. 85. Recantation, 41. Teflimo- 
nial, 42. 


. John, invited to New-England, 2 . 1 nate; 
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PAPER money fiſt vr, 402. 

Parliament, memorable act or ordinance, 114. 

Parris, Samuel, witchcraft begins in his. N ii. TH | Too of. 5 
keis! in Þrofecutions, 26, 


| Parſons, 
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Parſons, Hugh, tried for witcheraft, 159. - 


Paſſengers the- firſt ten yeats, 21200, 93. | 
Patrick, Captain in Pequod war, 76. 

Patch, Eliz. her death, ii. 216. 12 

Paxton, Capt. taken in the Newport man of: war, fl. 92. 

Pierce, Capt. and 50 men killed, 304. 

Pelham, Herbert, aſſiſtant, 144 Commiſſioner, 145. u England, 


163. 
Pemaquid, a fort there, ii. 68. ns cr Fend by Dunbar, 


Pram, Tiger, death and character, 2 
Penobſcot rifled, 29. Taken, 46. 57 Cromwell, 183. Reftored, 
8. Taken by the Dutch, 311. By dir William Phips, 399, 


Pequods kill Stone, 45. Protect the murdeters 
Urge the Naraganſets to war, 59. The tribe deſttoyed, 76 to 81. 


Ps Hegh, one of the firſt planters, 9. Arrival, 41. Agent, and 
ppoſes collection for the Indians, 165. 


* end, 98. 0 
Philip — or Indian Sachem, ſubjects himſelf and nation, 279. 
ly begins a War, 284. In imminent n 9 5 


Killed, 306. 


Phips, Sir William, birth, &c. 396. Takes Port-Royal, 397. in 


of the Engliſh, 58. 


- ſucceſs at Quebec, 399 to 401. Sollicits a 2d Expedition, 403: - 


PR 415. Public entry, ii. 12. Encou- 


Governor, 413. 
of witches, 23. A warrant from his lady, 6m. 


s proſecution 


Quarrels with colleQor and captain of à man of war, 7 5: Orders 


es Eogland, 78. His death, 85. 


Phips, Conſtantine, agent, ii. 88. 
Libere attainder, 86. Removed from ageney, 186. 


Phips, Spencer, lieutenant governor, ii. 81. 


1 the bin tor reverſing 


Piſcataqua ſubmit to Maſſachuſets, 101. A ſummary of fertls- 


ments, 102. 


Plaiſted, Col. his fon taken priſoner the day he was married, ii. 200. 


Planters, firſt, whether churchmen, 127. 5 ſeparatiſt, 48, | 
Platform, ſan of 3 it, 437. 


Popham, Sir John, a promoter of colonies, 8 His brother pied F 


| of Sagadahoc colony, 2. 
Porter, — to die for diſobedienee 1 parent, 48 


Portroyal taken by Phips, 397 33 * 171. 
Taken, 182. 


Portſmouth, N. Hampſhire, their generous donation % Harvard" 


- college, 268. 
Prince of Orange, news of his landing in England, *. His de⸗ 


claration called a treaſonable libel, 473. 

Prince of Wales, his birth celebrated, 37.0 
Printing firſt ſet up, 257. ä 2 
Prodigies reported, ray 127. | 


- 


rr 


* 


Providence, ifland, colony, 94 to 97, 

Province of Maſſachuſets ay bounds . 7. * 

Puritan miniſters in England did not approve ſeparation, 81. 
Come over in Oharſes the ſecond's reign, 225. 


Pym, John,Wefigned to New-England, 42+ Intimate with the 
firſt gg = N. 2. 
Py - prog illiam, afliſtant, 17. Settles at Roxbury, 22. Spring- 
fel , . * | 1 
WD: | 


| QUAKERS perſecuted, 196 to 205, 320. 
Qeinnypiack, afterwards New haven, 63. 
Quittamug, John, a very old Indian, ii. 30. 
2 warranto againſt the charter, 338, 340. 
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RAINSFORD, brother +0 Lord chief cs elder, 260. 
Ralle, father, ii. 241, 262. His character, 263. ng 309. 
_ Randolph, Edward, arrives, 311. Made 8 voyages in 9 years, 
352 1 colleftor, 330. Quarrels with Dudley, 351. 
ſts t 


t he is as arbi as the reat Turk, 3 Voted a 
capital offender, ii. N 5 1 


Ratcliffe, Mr. the firſt epiſcopal miniſter, 355 | 

Read, John, his character, ii. 376. 

Regiſtry of deeds, 453. 

Repreſentatives firſt choſen, 35s 

Revell, John, affiſtant, 17. 8 

Revolution in Ne- England befors any certain news from Enpland, 
373- Circomſtantial account of it, 374 to 377. Perfons con- 
cerned afraid of the conſequence, 380. 

Rhode-Ifland ſettled by refugees from Maſſachuſets, 72, 73. Re- 
fuſed to be admitted into union with the other colonies, _ 
—＋ weir aer, 339. Re-afſume 1 it, 407. Line fertled, 

#1. 400. 

Robinſon, John, 1 Mi. 454. Audrew, his exploit, ii. 25. 

Robinſon, William, a quaker, executed, 200. 

Rochellers apply for leave to ſettle in New-England, 224.4 

Rogers, John, college preſident,” 174. 

Rofliter, Edward, aſſiſtant, 17. | 


Roſwell, Sir Henry, Patente, 8. 


Rowley ſettled, 89. ne a "#7 e 
Rowſe, William, tried es. ii. 152, "A 1 
Ruling elders, +446. 1 Þ SY 
Ruſſell, hon. George, at Boſton, 3325 K 
Ruſſell, Richard, an affiſtant, 19. e 

Ruſſell, James an afitat, i by: 
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SAGADAHOC ſettled, 2. | 
Saint Chriſtophers, contribution for relief, 775 
Saint Francois ſettled by eaſtern Indians, ii. 1 *.. 
Saltonſtall, Sir Richard, patentee, 9, 15. Series Watertown, 

returns to England, 24. 

Saltonſtall, Richard, aſſiſtant, 61. Makes a vow, \94-: Gives 

Whaley and Goffe fifty pounds, 217. 

Saltonſtall, Nathaniel, 35 1. ii. * 

Saliſbury ſettled, 89. 

Salary fixed, controverſy, i ii. 333. 

Salem, court removed there, 11. 350. 

Sanderſon, Anthony, agent, ll. 292. 

Sand ford, Major, takes Sir E. Andros and ſends him to Boſton, 392. 
Saſſacus, Pequod fachem, 80. 

Savage, Thomas, baniſhed, 73. Commands forces, 288. | 

Say and Seale, Lord, intended to New-England, 42. Urges re- 

moval to the Bahamas, 94. Kind letter to the colony, 220. 

Say brooke fort, 47. Burnt, 155. 

Scott, Patience, a quaker child, 199. 

Schuyler, Col. friendly, ii. 142. 163. 172. 

Sewell, Samuel, 359. ii. 61, 291. 

Sedgewick, Major, commillioner from Cromwell, 183. Takes St. 
John's, Penobſcot, &c. 1d. 

Sharp, Samuel, aſſiſtant, 15. 

Sharp, Thomas, 17. | 

Shawmatt, 21. - | 

Sheaffe, Sampſon, his letter about Canada expedition, ii. 198. 

Shepard, Thomas, arrives, 41. Dies, 151. | 

Ships, number of in 1665, 244. ; 

Short, Capt. impriſoned, &c. 77. 

Shrimpton, Col. writ of intruſion, 369. 

Shirley, Wiliiam, ſucceeds Belcher, u. 399. Forms an as 
againſt Louiſourgh, 405, Retires to the Caſtle, 439. Houſe of 
repreſentatives reſolve to and = him, 433. r to. down, 
441 — 2. 

Shote, Samuel, governor, ii. 215. Arrives, oy, 8 
with houſe of. repreſentatives, 231. Negatives the ſpeaker, 233. 
Diſſolves the court, 260. Leaves the province ſuddenly, 288. 


Exhibits articles againſt the hooſe, 299. Succeeded by n. 


nor Burnet, 325. 
Sickneſs the firlt winter, 19. 281 
Skelton, Samuel, firſt minifier of Salem, 10. | 
Small pox among the Indians, 34. «The Eoglith, ii. 273. 
Smith, Ralph, ſeparatiſt, 10. 
Soil, opinions about ir, 479 to 486. , 
_ Sir John, for the OY d 291. * | 4 
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. Alpes about him, ii. 149. 
Springfield called Agawam, 98. Burnt by the Indians, 293. 
Stevenſon; Marmaduke, a quaker, hanged, 200. 


_ Etillingfleet, Dr. his remark, 228. 


Stone, Mr. arrives, 34. At Hartford, 99% 

Stone, Capt. killed by * 45» . 

Storm, temarkable, 53. 

Stoughton, Iſrael, aſkftant, 61, Commands agaiaſt bens, — 
His death, 144. 

Stoughton, William, agent, 312. Proſecutes witches, . i. 23. 
Commander in chief, 81, 121. Death, 125. His ny 127% 

Stuyveſant, Dutch governor, 158, 1 89. 5 

Suffolk, county, 117. | 

Sunderland, lord, would not admit a houſe of repreſentatives, 367. | 

Subjection, civil, notions of it, 251. 


 Sudburyſettled, 89. 


Symonds, Samuel, aſſiſtant, 117. ' Deputy governor, 7. | 
Synod, 67, 68, 69, 225» . 
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TAILER, William, lieat. governor, ii. 200. 368. Dies, 381... 7 
Temple, Sir Thomas, begs the lives of condemned quakers, 200. 
Recommended by N. Fiennes, 206. 
Temple, Capt. Robert, commander of forces eaſtward, i ii. 57. 
Teſt, New-England, 431. 
Thurloe ſends orders to proclaim Richard Cromvell, 209. 
Tilton Peter, a zealous deputy, 311 l 
Titles to lands queſtioned, 35 a | 5 0 
Town, a fortified ane . 23. 4X 
Trade, ſtate of it in 1639, 91. Flouihing 139. In n 1670, r. 
In 1750, ii, 441. 

Trees, * by . ii. *3 7 | 
VANE, Henry, n, Governor, * Supported by M#: | 
Cotton, 53. Diſſembles, 54. Peculiar tenets, 57. Winthrop's 

intereſt too ſtrong for him, 61. Shews his nme, 608 Res 
, turns to England, 63. Character, 64 to 67. | 
Vaſſall, William, aftiſtant, 2 Further account of him, 145. 
* Veils worn by Salem Ce d. 
Vetch, Samuel, tried, ii. 53. Colonel of forces again Canada, 
176. Governor of Nova-Scotis, 184. 
Uncas, Mohegin ſachem, 136, 14 
Underhill, John, captain; 56, * enthuluf, 71. * Choſen go- 
vernor of Exeter and Dover, 17. 


Union of the Colonies, 124 to 126. 
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WADSWORTH, Pe college preſident, ii. 175. 

Wadſworth, Capt. killed and his company, 38. 

Walker, Sir Hovenden's, expedition, ii. 190, 

Walley, John, commands land forces againſt Canada, . Jour- 
nal, 

Ward, Nath, finiple cobler of Agawam, 120, 

Warwick, Earl of, 7. 

Warwick, Counteſs of,  benefaQor, 18. 

Warren, Commodore, iis 414. His teflimony, 422. 


Watt's, Sarah, claims 26th part of Maſſachuſet's colon y, ii. e 


Waſhburn, John, ſecretary, 10. & 

Weld, Thomas, agent, 98. Diſmiſſed, 149. | 

Wells, action there, 67. 

Wequaſh, a chriſtian Indian, but betrays bis countrymen, 77. 

MWeſt, ſecretary under en 3 58. 

Weſt, vice admiral, 6. | 

We k, Colonel, it. 294, 302. 

Weſton's plantation, 5 * up and he caſt away, &c. 6. 

Whaley, the — ſo called, 213. | 

Wharton, Lord, friend to New-England, 389. 

Wheat firſt blaſted, 229. 

Wheeler, Sir Francis's expedition, KI... 

Wheelwright, John, antinomian, 55. Baniſhed, 70. At Wr 
ton and Bal dere, 74. At Exeter, 100. 

Whetcomb Simon, a patentee, 8. 

White, counſellor, his opinion, 13. 

White, John, encourages planters, 8. | 

White, Peregrine, firſt born child, his death, ii. 148; 


. 


White hills firſt explored, 114. 


Whiting, Mr. a miniſter, RG, ii. 105. 

Wiggins, Capt, affiſtant, 160. 

Wilks, Francis, agent, ii. 353. 

Willard, Joſiah, ſecretary, 11. 223, 

Willard, Samuel, vice preſident of the college, 75. 

Willard; Simon, commander of forces, 186. 

Willett, Thomas, referree between the Engliſh and Dutch, 159. 

Willoogby, Francis, aſſiſtant 160. Deputy governor, 258, 
Death, 269. 

Villians Roger, makes diſturbance at Salem, 37. -Baniſhed and 
removes to Providence, 38. Shelters Gorton, * Gives 
notice of plots among the Indians, 139. 

Williams, John, miniſter of Deerfield, his captivity, 138. 0 

William and Mary, their acceſſion moſt joyful . to . 


9 . 
e Willſon, 
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258, ; 
Wilſon, Deborah, a quaker, whipped, 204. 


Winſlow, Edward, principal of New-Plimouth planters, g. As 


gent, 149. His death, 187. 

Winſlow, Joſias, fiezes Indian princes, 276, Governor of Pli. 
mouth, 286. General in Narraganſet fight, 299. 

Winſlow,” Capt. Joſias, killed by Indians, ii. 307. | 

Winthrop, John, firſt engages, 12, Elected Governor, 14. Ace- 
count of his family, 14. Travels on foot through the woods, 
21. Ts called to account and honourably acquitted, 40. En- 
gaged with Mr. Vane and the opinioniſts, 55 to 75. Governor 
651. Very popular, 62. Overrules at the ſynod, 68. Great 
concern at his apprehended danger, 129. Called to anſwer, 
147. Death and character, 151. | 

Winthrop, John, commiſſioned by Lord Say and Seal, 47, 

Winthrop, Wait, agent, ii. 129. Death, 223. 

Wiſe, miniſter of Ipſwich, impriſoned, 366. 

Wiſwall, Mr. agent for Plimouth, 405. 

Witches executed, ji. 53, 58, 59. 

Women at Oyſter-river gallant, ii. 163. 

Woodward, Samuel, ſecretary, 212. Reſigns, 223. 

Writs of intruſion, 369. — | | 

| IX. 
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ſtroyed, 405. 
Young, Sir John, 
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Wilſon, John, miniſter, 22. Fig Ee, 61, © Death and character, 
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